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OVER NINE 


the march ... ready fora fresh § 
My start after a short rest period. [7 








STONEWALL JACKSON TAUGHT US 
WHAT the pause that refreshes REALLY MEANS 


Stonewall Jackson always got there first. On the march he gave 
his men rations of sugar and at intervals required them to lie 
down for a short rest. Thus he marched troops farther and faster 
than any other general in the field. Since his day all marching 
troops have been given a short rest period out of every hour. 


Through ice-cold Coca-Cola the short rest period has been 
adapted to the festive needs of peace. One hundred thou- 


sand cool and cheerful soda fountains invite you. Thus 
you see the natural, wholesome reason why over nine mil- 
lion a day pause and refresh themselves with this great 
drink. It gives you quick energy in tingling, delicious 
form. Its cool after-sense of refreshment inspires a fresh 
start. Such is the pause that refreshes—meaning more work 
and better work. The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


MILLION A DAYerrrIT HAD TO BE GOOD TO GET WHERE IT 
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Scouts, as salesmen of products or services; further, that in all cases 
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Cover to Cover 


NIMALS are about as interesting as anything in the world. Their habits, their 
methods of concealment, their courage, their caution and wariness, their intelli- 
gence, their mistakes. Our interest in them is as old as the human race itself, 

when Man, in the dawn of the world’s history, was hardly more than a cave-dwelling 
mammal, gradually achieving, century by century, superiority over the other beasts of 
the forest. Men and boys who know, understandingly, a good deal about birds and 
animals and insects are in most cases unusually intelligent and capable. 

Archibald Rutledge, who wrote The Ways of Wild Brother, that appears in this 
issue, is one of the best writers on nature-subjects, we think, alive to-day. Although we 
publish only half a dozen of his true incidents of Wild Brother here, there will from 
time to time be more to follow. 





HE Young Sky Riders, the long Gliding serial that we began last April, ends in this 

issue. Before we decided to publish it, as you may remember we told you last 
Spring, we sent it to a number of famous flyers and aviation authorities—among them 
Colonel Lindbergh and Clarence Chamberlin—for their opinions about it. 

Just to show how far this record-breaking sport of gliding and soaring has gone, 
we are giving you in the Curious! But True! section a page of glider pictures recently 
taken in Germany, showing the top of Germany’s famous Wasserkuppe, a glider just 
taking off, and another soaring at an altitude of more than 1,500 feet above the Rhoen 
Mountains. 

Just for good measure, we’re also including in this issue a short article on how to 


build and fly a model glider. 





ON’T make the mistake of thinking that Reginald M. Cleveland’s story, A One- 
Track Mind, is “just another Western.” It’s a western, mystery, and dog story, 
combined. Particularly dog. Real dog, too. 





Hv! you noticed the animal-comedy pictures that we’re beginning to give you 
here and there among the back pages of the magazine? They're only one of the 
things that we’re planning to use, just to make it harder for you to put the issue down 
until you’ve gone through it, literally, from Cover to Cover. 





Fa sports interest swings to football. So we’ve had Sol Metzger swing to foot- 
ball for his series of short articles on the different phases of athletic technique. 
He starts in this issue with The Forward Pass. 











Next Month 











EXT month we'll start the football season in earnest with the beginning of a 
three-part football serial by Harold Sherman: The Old Fighting Spirit. You 
know that'll be good. 
Metzger’s October article will be on one of the fundamentals of good football, 
Line Plunging. 
Besides these we’re planning to give you a short football story that—give you three 
guesses!—isn’t exactly tragedy. The name of it? Sweet Percival! 





4 | scarier be another West Point story by Lieutenant Paschal Strong in the October 
issue, called Wild and Woolly. One of the best of the series. If you read Beast Bar- 
racks, you know what that means. 





Teer be a story about a crow who learned to talk, and then went back to his 
wild companions in the woods. Boy, what a crow! 





8 manny be another story by Henry Comstock, who wrote Two Reels With Sound 
Effects, that we published in the August issue. It’s called Radio Control. 





HEN there’ll be a western story of an old prospector, Tumbleweed Carson, who’s 
always looking at the dark side of things. But that doesn’t keep him from finding 
—no, you'll have to wait till you read Blue Goggles. 





ND aviation? Of course! The Making of a Flyer, by F. N. Litten. It’s a 
thriller! 
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NEXT TO AN INDIAN DAN BEARD 
KNOWS MOST ABOUT THE WOODs' 


ERE is an opportunity to purchase single copies of Dan Beard’; 
Woodcraft Guides and learn all about the woods, what you can 
find there and all the things you candointhem. Now isthe time to 
start building up a complete Woodcraft Library—which, when com- 
pleted will be the envy of your friends and give you something new 
to do every day in the year. There is only one Woodcraft ‘Series 


and that is by Daniel Carter Beard, National Scout Commissioner, 
the most complete and authoritative set ever published for the use of 
Boy Scouts. 








Do you like to make things? 


SSS 
This is just one of the many fascinating things you 


TUTE 
° am ae N \ 7 
will be able to make and to do with the aid of \ % RR 


Dan Beard’s Woodcraft Library. There are full Peace 
and complete directions to make hundreds of the 7 
things Indians have in every one of these Dan 
Beard books. 


Learn How To Make a Totem Bookcase and Hundreds of Other 
Marvelous Things. Dan Beard Will Show You! 


AMERICAN BOYS’ HANDYBOOK OF CAMPLORE AMERICAN BOYS’. BOOK OF SIGNS, SIGNALS 
AND WOODCRAFT. The right way to do things inthe - AND SYMBOLS. How many kinds of signals do you 


Dan Beard shows how to make this in his 
“Backskin Book for Buckskin Men and Boys” 





woods, including many kinds of campfires, with or without 
matches, how to chop wood and all about camp kitchens 
and camp cooking. Also chapters on the use of dogs, 
the making of packs, packing horses for trips by trail, and 


preparations for camping and pioneering. 


AMERICAN BOYS’ BOOK OF 
WILD ANIMALS. Dan Beard has 
spent most of his life in the open and 
in this book he tells some of his 
adventures with wild animals—bears, deer, wild-cats, 
opossum and the smaller things like chipmunks, 
squirrels and field mice. Best of all, he tells you how 


you can know these ani- 
mals, even if you live in 
the city. $3.00 











AMERICAN BOYS’ BOOK 

OF BUGS, BUTTERFLIES AND BEETLES. 
Do you like to make collections? The best kind 
is one of insects. Dan Beard tells how much fun 
you can have out of it, and how to catch, mount, 
preserve and label the specimens. He opens a door 
that will tempt every boy into the fascinating 
world of natural history, and will keep him busy 
whether in the suburbs, country, seashore or 





know? There are the signs and tracks of animals, the trail 
marks of Indians and foresters and in the cities tramps 
make code marks on houses and fences. Also the Morse 
code, railroad and ship signals and the deaf-and-dumb 
language all described and illustrated. $3.00 


The Latest Dan Beard Book. Should bein Every 
Boy’s Library Who Likes Hunting and Trapping 
in the Woods 


BUCKSKIN BOOK FOR BUCK- 
SKIN MEN AND BOYS 

Here is the book for the boy who likes 
camping and hunting and trapping. 
Dan Beard tells you how to make 
buckskin and from it shirts, leggins and 
moccasins like the Indians; how to 
make traps and how to use them prop- 
erly, how to make knife scabbards and 
quivers, how to measure distance 
with hands and feet and make maps; 
how to make snow-shoes, o-dabbans, 
dog sleds and harness. And there are 
chapters on buckskin sports, making 
jewelry, tom-toms, Indian pipes and 
dozens of other fascinating things. 
Every boy should have this book. 





91 illustrations. $3.50 





mountains. $3.00 
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AMERICAN BOYS’ BOOK OF BIRDS AND 
BROWNIES OF THE WOODS. Half of the fun 
of walking in the woods lies in recognizing the little 
animals, birds and water creatures you see. In this 
book Dan Beard tells about birds and fish, lizards, 
newts, salamanders and snakes, frogs, and toads. 
$2.50 


THE WISDOM OF THE WOODS. Howto make 
bows and arrows, what to do during thunder storms, 
warnings of poisonous plants and snakes, directions for 
over-night hikes and many other interesting things. 
$2.50 


DO IT YOURSELF. All about fly and bait fish- 
ing, how to make nets, and how to dress and preserve 
fish. Since boats are essential to fishing there is also 
information on how to build canvas » Fen canoes 
and chapters on forestry and collecting and photo- 
gtaphing live animals. $2.50 


SPECIAL ORDER FORM 
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A hand reached out, dragged him to the stairs above the bazaar and hurled him down 


THE VANISHING QUON YEN 


FOG sweeping in through the Golden Gate 
brought early dusk to San Francisco's 
Chinatown. The gray pall settled down on 
the narrow streets in a swift rush, swirling 

into-open-fronted fruit and sweetmeat stalls. 

In the rooms over Sin Hop Moi’s herb shop, in 
Waverly Place, the rooms occupied by an invader from 
the Occidental precincts of the city, the author Gerald 
Laird, a Chinese boy slipped from a stool where he 
had perched, reading, and hastened to light lamps 
and draw window-shades. 

“Velly unnice finish to-day,” he commented as he 
performed the latter duty. “‘Ah Gee think fog bring 
Writer of Many Words home with more speed than 
sometime. P’laps it would be idea of worth for 
number one boy to start dinner-meal.” 

Turning away from the last window, he picked up the 
book which he had left open dn the stool, and pro- 
ceeded to stow it in a handy place—under his nankeen 
blouse between his trouser belt and supple yellow 
body. Then he crossed the room, passed through a 
door that gave into a pantry-kitchen, and busied him- 
self for a space with matters strictly culinary. 

_ However, the cooking arrangements of the estab- 
lishment consisted of a three-burner gas-plate and 
detachable oven only, so the dinner-meal menu was 
in no wise elaborate, and shortly Ah Gee was at 
leisure to produce the volume from beneath his blouse 
again. After that, standing before the gas-plate, a 
sharp-pronged fork held ready to test the cooking 
viands, he reopened his book and took up the adven- 
tures of a fictional fellow Chinese, one Charlie Chan. 

A moment and he was once more under the spell of 

the mystery, his eyes sparkling, his lips twisting to the 
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syllables of strange words. But a bang of the door 
which gave entrance from an upper landing to the room 
adjoining his retreat, soon recalled him to the world 
of reality. His Writer of Many Words was at hand! 

Instantly the sharp-pronged fork began an energetic 
dance in and out of the pots bubbling on the gas-plate, 
and at the same time, with a deftness of left hand that 
spoke of long practice, Ah Gee crammed his book 
back into hiding. Upon this occasion, however, he 
was not quick enough; his taste for literature was not 
to go unremarked. 

* H-m-m!” murmured a voice from the doorway, and 
in the voice were mingled amusement and impatience. 
“Reading another of those blamed detective stories! 
Ah Gee, if dinner’s burned again, you're fired!” 

But dinner, Ah Gee hurriedly protested, was not 
burned. Also, he added, his first confusion past, in 
reference to the book: he read but to improve his 
mind, and he devoted himself exclusively to elegant 
mystery tale that he might acquire knowledge of 
find-out methods, because, almost, he had decided 
that he himself would take up profession of crime 
snooping when he had attained years more numerous. 

Laird laughed outright at this. ‘“‘Too bad, con- 
sidering your penchant for the dark and mysterious 
that you didn’t arrive in this world a few years 
earlier,” he exclaimed. ‘‘ You’d have been old enough 
in that case to be a detective now, and could have had 
a hand in the recent search for the stolen idol, Quon 


Yen. As it is, the Vanishing Goddess—that’s what 
those most interested in Quon Yen’s many disap- 
pearances have come to call her—has once more been 
found. Tough on you, very tough!” 

“Quon Yen found!” Ah Gee’s eyes became as 
nearly round as almond eyes could. This was indeed 
news! Who in all Chinatown had not heard of the 
ten-inch statue of rare white jade—Quon Yen, God- 
dess of Love? Who had ‘not recoiled at the first 
rumor, now three years past, of the idol’s theft from 
out her own temple in Honan Province, where she had 
been wont to receive the obeisance of girdle-wearer 
and coolie as far back as the days of Confucius? Who 
had not thrilled at word of each of her reappearances 
since, here, there, everywhere about the world, those 
disappearances always marked by tragedy? 


SECOND time Laird laughed. ‘ Another surprise 

for you: Quon Yen was found only two days ago 
in a deserted house in Los Angeles—it’s supposed the 
last man to do murder for her hid her there, then met 
death himself before he could dispose of her—by an 
agent our neighbor Hi Bing has had searching for her 
formonths. This agent brought the goddess at once 
to Hi Bing. He has her now at his bazaar across the 
street, and what is more, I have seen her!” 

“You have seen the white jade one?” 

Laird nodded. ‘Hi Bing saw me passing and called 
me in—it was about half an hour ago, before the fog 
settled down. He said he had something he knew, 
as a lover of antiques, I'd appreciate. Good old 
Hi Bing!’ He was all smiles and bows, and gloriously 
excited into the bargain. Sam Lui and He Man Ku 
were over there ahead of me, excited, too, but not 

























He left Hi 
Bing’s room 
by the win- 
dow and 
drain pipe 


looking so happy as 
Hi Bing. They also 
had come to view the 
statue. Our host took 
us up to the room off 
the gallery that runs 
across the back of the 
bazaar, and there he 
showed us Quon 
Yen.” 

“And was the jade 
one beautiful?’’ 
queried Ah Gee. 

‘“Beautiful!’’ 
Laird’s tone was 
frankly scornful of the 
inadequacy of the 
word. “Beautiful 
doesn’t begin to de- 
scribe the Vanishing 
Goddess. ‘She is much 
more than that. She 
is marvelous, a work 
of art, exquisite in 
every detail, and, too 
i —she is terrible!” 

i “Terrible?” Ah 
Gee stared, his cook- 
ing fork held poised in mid-air. 

“Yes, terrible,” repeated Laird. “Look at the crimes 
that have been committed, the risks run because of her. 
Why, I thought for a little she was going to start trouble 
even at Hi Bing’s. Sam Lui and He Man Ku both 
fell for her, and almost came to blows, each was so 
afraid Hi Bing would sell her to the other. However, 
Hi Bing just wagged his head ‘no’ to all their bidding. 
He said already he had had an offer from a New York 
collector that exceeded both theirs put together, but 
none could buy her from him. Instead, his intention 
was to restore her to her old temple in Honan—sort of 
a religious principle with him, I take it—and she is to 
sail for home on the Manukai to-mor——” 

The last syllable of the word was drowned by a 
sudden clamor which filled the street below. A babel 
of voices, topped by a high, thin scream, repeated 
terrifyingly over and over, cut the night: “Hi Bing! 
Hi Bing! Dead! Hi Bing!” 

The eyes of Gerald Laird and Ah Gee met. “The 
Vanishing Goddess!” they breathed asone. Then Laird 
turned and sprang across to the hall door. The boy, 
long-pronged fork still in hand, reached it with him. 
Together they crowded down the stairs to the street. 





Waverly 
Place from Sin 
Hop Moi’s herb 
shop across to 
Hi Bing’s ba- 
zaar, and to 
right and left 
the length 
of the block, 
was already a 
seething, chat- 
tering mass of 
Orientals. They 
were tobe heard 
and felt rather 
than viewed, 
for the fog was 
thicker than 
ever, a dripping 
blanket of mist, 
and noonemore 
than a foot 
away was even 
dimly discern- 
ible. 

Ah Gee had 
lost Laird the 
instant they 
hurled them- 

selves into the surge of unseen humanity, but he 
struggled on, with final success, toward a vague strip 
of amber—the light streaming from Hi Bing’s open 
doorway—and the high, unnerving screams which 
still shrilled from its vicinity. 

At last at the door, he had just time to peer within 
and catch a glimpse of Gen Ling, Hi Bing’s hunchback 
assistant, crouched on the bazaar floor, clutching with 
both hands at his right ankle, blood streaming from a 
gash on his forehead, his features contorted in an 
agony of fear and pain, his mouth wide to emit another 
ear-splitting shriek, when a clang and clatter through 
the fog heralded the approach of the police. 


T= arriving bluecoats forced the crowd apart 
and started to enter the bazaar. Ah Gee, pushed 
unceremoniously to one side, but still close to the 
door, could see them as they passed him, faces stern, 
eyes alert. His heart began to thump fiercely. It 
had come to him that here was an opportunity he 
should not miss to observe crime snoopers in action. 
Swiftly he made up his mind that he, too, would go 
into the house of tragedy. Possible he might emerge 
from it faster than he entered, but what great adven- 
ture had not its risks? 

So, falling in behind the last officer in line, a gentle- 
man of commanding proportions, he adjusted his 
sprightly step to the impressive one of the law, and 
treading lightly, successfully effected an entrance. 

Once inside the big officer turned to close the door 
on the fog and the curious crowd. Nimbly Ah Gee 
wheeled also, maintaining his position behind the 
other’s expansive person. Fortunately, the inspector 
in charge, accompanied by the rest of his men, had 
continued down the bazaar to the flight of steps at its 
rear which led up to the narrow gallery and Hi Bing’s 
private sanctum. As for the humpback, since the 
inspector in passing had sharply ordered him to silence, 
he had dropped his head forward onto his hunched-up 
knees in an heroic effort to stifle his lamentations, so, 
his eyes being hidden, he, too, failed to note the 
presence of the boy. 

To drop down on hands and knees behind a huge 


-Canton vase which stood near the door was Ah Gee’s 


first move. Then he took advantage of Officer 
O’Leary’s preoccupation with the bolts of the door to 
wriggle on to the shelter of a teakwood chest, and 
from there, slithering along on his stomach, to ad- 
vance to an excellent hiding place behind a high screen 
placed close to the shop’s side wall. 

A fresh clamor of bells, and confusion in the street, 
and an ambulance arrived. Next, O’Leary admitted a 
doctor, and directed him above stairs. The medical 
man vanished up the stairway into the room off the 
gallery, but he was down in the bazaar again almost 
at once. 

**Murdered,” Ah Gee heard him tell O'Leary. 
“Stabbed. Now what’s the matter with you?” he 
continued, stopping beside Gen Ling. - “Inspector 
Breed wants me to put you to rights so you'll be in 
condition to answer questions when he comes down. 
What seems to be wrong?” 

Gen Ling lifted a drawn, disconsolate face. “Foot,” 
he choked. “Head.” He raised a shaking hand to 
clear his vision of the blood that still dribbled down 
from his forehead. “‘That all.” 

Ah Gee, kneeling now, very cautiously prodded 
the sharp-pronged fork he had, in his haste, brought 
along with him, this way and that through the screen 
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at a point where the embroidered wing of a crane 
would make the tiny holes least obvious. 

Greatly pleased that he could see as well as hear 
what went on, he watched while the doctor swathed 
the hunchback’s head in bandages. His view of 
proceedings was short lived, however. Gen Ling’s 
head attended to, the doctor, with the help of O'Leary. 
needs must get the wounded man up from the floor 
and to a taboret placed, as ill luck would have jt, 
directly in front of Ah Gee’s screen; with that all the 
boy could see was a bit of twisted back. Again he 
must depend on his ears alone to inform him of what 
transpired. They soon told him, from Gen Ling’s 
renewed groaning, that the doctor was ministering to 
the injured ankle. “A bad sprain,” the physician 
commented. ‘“‘ You won’t be able to walk for a week.” 
After that the doctor gathered up his kit and once 
more departed into the fog. 


HEN, for Ah Gee the evening became truly in- 

teresting. Inspector Breed descended from above 
and began interrogating Gen Ling. Ah Gee, rising to 
his feet behind the tall screen, found another crane’s 
wing. He must see as well as hear. A second time 
he used his fork to advantage. 

“Tell me what you know of this affair,” Breed 
ordered. 

Gen Ling’s deformed body quivered. He began 
swaying to and fro. “Hi Bing dead!” he reiterated 
his former cry. “Him dead! Him dead!” 

“Yes, we know that,”’ snapped Breed. “We know, 
too, he was killed with a knife of some sort—the 
weapon isn’t anywhere to be found; stabbed twice 
above the heart. But what we don’t know is who did 
the killing. However, you do, you must. Battered 
up the way you are, it’s plain the thug landed on you, 
too. Now hurry; come across.” 

Gen Ling stopped swaying and raised piteous eyes 
to the white man’s. “All right. I tell what I see— 
what I hear. But I not know who kill Hi Bing. It 
like this: Under steps there,”’ he pointed a long finger 
toward the gallery stairs, “is door into storeroom, and 
back-side storeroom is other room where daytime | 
cook and come night I make sleep-sleep. I there pre- 
paring chow mein when virtuous Hi Bing call me to 
his apartment top-side stairs. I answer summons. 
In his apartment are besides Hi Bing three other 
persons. One white man, two Chinamen. Hi Bing 
say to me: ‘Bring shamshi and rice cake for refresh- 
ment of my guests.’ I put wings on my feet and obey 
order. Then back to stirring of chow mein I go. After 
short while I hear voices down in bazaar and I think, 
‘Honorable visitor are now departing.’ Through 
open doors of kitchen and storeroom I hear final 
speeches of speeding. -Hurriedly then I make to 
complete cooking, for always Hi Bing dine just at six, 
and clock on wall say it is ten minutes to that hour. 
When all is finished I take tray up back-side stairs 
to Hi Bing’s apartment. As I make entrance, quick, 
the lights are switched off! Only in one second before 
all go black my eyes have behold my master fall to 
floor; also I have sight of tall man in dark overcoat, 
but I do not see his face. Then I feel swift blow. 
I drop tray and try to make fight. But a hand soon 
descend on my collar, and drag me to the stair above 
bazaar and hurl me down. My head strikes gong 
when I land, and for I know not how long I lay limp. 
When I make recovery of senses I find myself all blood 
from my head, and in much pain—in falling my foot it 
has twisted under me. But somehow I drag myself 
back up stairs to my poor master, only it is too late! 
Hi Bing! ~ Him % 

“We know! Hi Bing was dead,” interrupted Breed. 
“But his assailant?” 

“There was no longer sign of anyone”’ moaned on 
Gen Ling.  ‘‘So I crawl myself down into the bazaar 
again, and unbolt street door and call for help.” 

“And the two Chinese and the white man Hi Bing 
was entertaining—did you know any of them?” 

Gen Ling nodded. ‘One merchant Sam Lui. One 
He Man-Ku.~ Third white man, name Laird, whe 
five—six months ago come to live cross street over 
herb shop.” 

“Are any of these men tall? And when you saw 
them in Hi Bing’s room were any of them wearing dark 
overcoats?” 

Gen Ling looked stupidly at the inspector. “They 
are all tall man,” he mumbled. “About coat—I think 
—Yes, when I see thiem in Hi Bing’s room they all 
wear out-time coat.” 

Breed turned to O'Leary. “You and Stebbens 
round up the white man and the two Chinese, and 
get them here quick,” he ordered. 

Behind his sheltering screen Ah Gee could scarcely 
contain himself. They were going to bring his Writer 
of Many Words into this! Aie! Now wasn’t he gla 
he had managed to get into the bazaar? 

While waiting for his men to return, Inspector 
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Breed occupied himself making an examination of 
the premises, especially lending his attention to the 
toreroom door onto the alley which had been found 


oven, indicating it was that way the murderer had 


a een Gerald Laird, since he had tired of being 
buffetted by the crowd and returned to his room, was 
the first of Hi Bing’s visitors to be located and brought 
back to the bazaar. UES 

“Why, yes, I was here before this evening,” he said 
in answer to Breed’s opening question. 

“And when you left, you and Hi Bing’s other 
fnends all left together?” 

“We did. Hi Bing escorted us to the door himself. 
The fog had come in while we were talking about 
Quon Yen, and as we walked away he called after us a 
little joke about our vanishing from his sight as swiftly 
as the goddess was wont to vanish. Poor old Hi Bing! 
And then he went 4 
~ “Just a minute!” the inspector held up his hand. 
“What's this about a goddess? What do you mean?” 

“Then you haven’t seen it—a little statue of white 





“Of course. I was foolish to ask you that. Ive 
suspected from the first Hi Bing was murdered because 
of Quon Yen, and naturally the man who killed him 
has cleared out with the prize.” 

“The statue was valuable, then?” 

“Very ” 

“Well, that settles one thing—a motive for the 
crime. Now another question: Have you any idea 
what time it was when you said good-bye to Hi Bing 
at his shop door?” 

“Between quarter and ten minutes to six. I’m sure 
about that because I had looked at my watch just 
before we started down-stairs.” 

“Good. That will be all for the present, Mr. 
Laird. But don’t go. Find a seat somewhere. I may 
have further questions to ask you after I’ve talked to 
the others.” The inspector's gaze was now on the two 
Chinese whom O’Leary had just escorted in from the 
street 

‘Mr. Sam Lui and Mr. He Man Ku,” announced 
the latter. : 

A stout Chinese with kindly face and eyes that 














viewed the world benignly from behind bone-rimmed 
spectacles, and another Chinese of slighter build, but 
less open visage, bowed gravely to Inspector Breed. 

The officer put much the same questions to them 
as he had to Laird, and their answers coincided with 
the author’s, also they shared his opinion that the 
jade statue was responsible for Hi Bing’s death. 

“Of course when you left here you went directly 
home?” queried the inspector of Sam Lui. 

“Of course; to my home on Steiner Street. The bell 
in church corner Grant Avenue and California Street 
was sounding hour of six when my servant Chan Wong 
let me in at my door.”” Calmly Sam Lui eyed the 
inspector as he made this statement which, on the 
face of it, was a perfect alibi. 

Breed turned to He Man Ku. “ Where were you at 
six o'clock?” 

He Man Ku hesitated, a shadow on his brow. “I— 
had not yet arrived at my shop—the Peking Shop— 
over which I reside same as Hi Bing.” 

“You hadn't? And yet, I understand the Peking 
Shop is just around the corner from here. Took you 
rather a long time to get home, didn’t it? Or perhaps 
you stopped to chat with someone, was that it?”’ 

“No, I did not stop to chat with anyone,” denied 
He Man Ku. “It was only that after Mr. Laird and 
Sam Lui left me I—returned again to Hi Bing’s to 
offer a yet higher figure for the statue of Quon Yen.” 

“A—h!” The inspector bent his gaze intently on 
the portly Chinese. “Suppose you tell me all about 
this second call of yours on Hi Bing.” 

“There is little to tell,” replied He Man Ku with 
dignity. “I had crossed the street before I decided 
to make a higher offer. When I recrossed back to the 
bazaar the front door was already locked. So I 
thought I would go around to the side door, then Hi 
Bing would not have to unfasten all his bolts again. 
Around I went just in time to find Hi Bing about to 
lock that door also. To him I put the larger offer, but 
as before, he said no; money meant nothing to him, his 
desire was but to restore the jade one to her temple in 
China. So, believe me or not, I left my old friend then 
with a pleasant good-night, and walking slowly be- 
cause of the heavy fog, started back up the alley. 
That is why it was at least ten minutes past six before 
I arrived at my home.” 

Inspector Breed looked grave. “He Man Ku,” he 
said, “I might as well tell you, since you admit having 
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visited Hi Bing again, that it is going to take some- 
thing more than your mere word to put that story 
over.” 

He Man Ku shifted uneasily. ‘Many people 
passed me,” he offered, ““even some bumped into me; 
but the fog—who could see me in such fog?” 

“Yes, who could?” agreed Breed. ‘But on the 
other hand, if you weren’t there, who could tell that, 
either? No, the fog isn’t going-to help you any; what 
you need, and need bad, is a witness.” 

“Til be that witness then,’ volunteered Laird, 
stepping forward. “I was one of the people who 
bumped into He Man Ku in the fog. I was entering 
the alley, and he was coming out of it when we collided. 
He didn’t know who I was, but I knew him, because 
as he started on again I heard him grumble: ‘Don’t 
you know better than to knock fat man like He Man 
Ku in the stomach?’ And this was before six o’clock 
because it wasn’t until I had reached the side door to 
Hi Bing’s that the Angelus in St. Mary’s Church, 
which Sam Lui mentioned, rang.” 

““Umph!” rasped Breed. “So you, too, called 
again on Hi Bing?” 

“No,” denied Laird, ‘“‘as it happened I didn’t call 
again. When I got to the door I heard his voice— 
you understand the window of his room is right over 
the alley door—and though I couldn’t catch what he 
said, his tone sounded—well, annoyed. So I decided 
it wasn’t the time to bother him, especially as my 
errand wasn’t really important. Wish I had now. 
That probably was the murderer he was rowing 
with!” 

“Indeed! And what, may I ask, was your errand?” 

Laird squared his shoulders. “I suppose it will 
sound fishy to you, but as I was leaving Sin Hop 
Moi’s—I’d stopped in at his shop, it’s under my 
lodgings, to say hello before going on home—I re- 
membered that I'd left a book I had bought for my 
houseboy up on Hi Bing’s table. So I thought I'd 
go back and get it. I went to the alley door for the 
same reason He Man Ku did—didn’t want to make 
Hi Bing unlock his store door.” 

* You went back for a book for your houseboy? Really, 
Mr. Laird, this is the most extraordinary explanation 
of a serious situation I have ever heard! It isn’t many 
men who would take so much trouble for a servant!” 

‘*He’s a very unusual houseboy,” admitted Laird. 

(Continued on page 41) 
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The police returned half-dragging half- 
carrying a writhing figure 








































































































































O YOU believe in the influence 

of the stars in human dust- 

iny, and that if your name vibrates 

a certain number you're cut out 

to be a barber, a lawyer or Presi- 
dent of Brazil? 


UY THEODORE STANDING did, and 

HOW he believed it! And thereby hangs 

one of the dizziest tales that were ever told 

by a wag. Excuse me for punning like 

that—it runs in our family. The fellows razz me 

plenty for it but I can’t help it, puns just hop out 
before I can stop ’em. 

Anyway, you're going to bust the inner tubing of 
a lung and throw a couple ribs out of joint hearing 
how Jed Russell, who thought this sooth-saying was 
all bunk, precipitated a near riot in our town and 
stood Guy Theodore Standing on his head right in 
the middle of a tennis court! 

Old G. T., let the truth be known, would have been 
a good tennis player whether he followed the isms 
or not. But since he believed in the signs of the 
Zodiac and the Science of Numbers by never going 
on the court unless conditions in the heavens were 
right he had the supreme confidence he could never 
be beaten. And you just ought to have tried to beat 
Guy Theodore at such a time! 

“You're not playing me,” Guy would take pains 
to explain, after he’d given us an unmerciful drub- 
bing. ‘“You’ve been up against the Infinite with 
which I’m in tune. And what chance have you got 
against the Sun, Moon and Stars when their aspects 
favor me? I answer you—none at all!” 

“But, Guy!” we would argue. “If all this stuff 
is so What sport are you getting out of it since you 
know in advance how everything is going to come 
out?” 

“Ah, you fellows have no idea!” Guy would an- 
swer in his superior knowledge sort of way. “The 
thrill of making myself a part of the great scheme of 
things, of feeling this power take hold of my tennis 
racket and lead me on to victory, no matter what the 
opposition!” 

Well, there’s just no come-back to that. Guy leaves 
you gasping for breath. He’s so serious about this 
communing with the Infinite business that he has you 
wondering if there isn’t something to it. 

“Td almost study the heavens myself if I could 
just figure out a way to beat that bird once!” says 
Dinky Stuart. “He’s getting too cocky to live!” 

“Did you hear him spouting off about being born 
on May 22nd, and about twenty-two being a master 
number, and the date putting him under the sign of 
Gemini?” asks Bill Stevens. “He winds up by tell- 
ing us that individuals born under this sign excel in 
physical culture, agility and all games requiring 
skill of body and mind!” 

“Doesn’t he love himself?” I snorts. 

** No; he loves the Universe!” corrects Dinky. “He 
gives the credit for anything he does to the powers 
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that be which is very magnanimous of him, don’t you 
think?” 

“If magnanimous means anything bad, I agree 
with you!” says Bill. “I’m getting fed up on‘ his 
stuff, myself!” 

“Who isn’t?” I rejoins. “Say, listen, there’s one 
bird who might be able to help us put Guy in his 
place! I’ve just thought of him!” 

“Who's that?” 

“Tf you can dig up a tennis player that can beat Guy 
we'll treat you to a dinner!”’ proposes Squint Duncan. 

“This fellow never played tennis!” I replies. 
“But he’s studied all the old philosophies. He 
claims he’s going to be a psychologist when he gets 
his growth. Right now he can tell you more about 
actions and reactions than you ever thought existed. 
What a baby does when it puts its hand on a hot 
stove and things like that!” 

“Oh, yeah?” says Dinky, not much impressed. 
“We'll, how’s that going to benefit us?” 

“Very simple!” I declares. “We'll get 
Jed to psycho-analyze Guy Theodore Stand- 
ing for us and tell us his weakness! He’s got 
to have a weakness somewhere. Even 
Achilles had a weakness, remember his bum 
heel?” ; 

“Tom,” Bill says to me. “At times you 
show signs of real intelligence.” ; 

“That’s the only sign I know anything 
about,” I returns. “But it just strikes me 
there’s no use playing Guy 
again until we know how to 
play him. It’s a waste of 
time and energy.” 

“T agree with you there!” 
seconds Squint. “This try- 
ing to win out against the 


Sun, Moon and Stars 
is no joke. Why, it’s 
getting so I have a 
creepy feeling every 
time I look up at the 
sky at night. Just 
to think of Guy be- 
ing able to sic the 
Universe on us! It 
doesn’t seem fair!” 

“Guy’s got the idea 
that he has the world 
by the tail!” says 
Dinky. “If Jed can 
psycho—what’s the rest of that word? Anyhow, 
if Jed can show us a way to prove to Guy that 
he’s only been hanging on to the tail of super- - 
stition, then maybe we could do something 
against him. After all, you fellows know that 
Guy’s not so awfully much better than we are 
at tennis except for his terrific belief in what the 
heavenly bodies can do for him!” 

“Well, you let me consult the philosopher of 
Heckley High,” I requests. “Or maybe you fel- 
lows would like to go along?” 

“Why not?” retorts Bill. “We'd like to hear 
what Jed has to say about this nut of nuts!” 


New Jed is a long-faced geek who’s about as funny 
in his way as Guy Theodore is in his! As I ge 
it Jed is too practical and Guy is too high and flighty. 
Jed is the kind of fellow who sees through Santa 
Claus’s whiskers when he’s four years of age and says, 
“Hello, Papa!” And the older he gets, the more he 
sees through things. Everyone in school calls hin 
“Jed—the De-bunker!”” He’s not the sort of phi. 
losopher who lives in a bath tub but he does spend g 
lot of time off alone with his thoughts. He’s never 
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been able to see anything in sports because he claims 
they don’t serve a useful purpose. 

“Exercise?”” he replies: “‘Walking is the most 
perfect form of exercise. Why should I dance up 
and down or tumble around playing some funny game? 
Just for the joy of winning? And what is a victory 
more or less in the great march of Time? Are 
Socrates or Plato or Julius Cesar remembered to- 
day because they skipped rope or played handball 
come centuries ago? No, fellows, life is short. We 
are here but a brief second in the eternity of time, and 
the only exercise that’s really worthwhile is the 
exercise of mind!” 

“He's going to develop such a brain on his shoulders 
that he’ll have to build a strong body to hold it up!” 
some folks have said about him. “At the rate he’s 
thinking, he’s sure going to be top-heavy!” 

But Jed seems oblivious of all warnings and because 
he keeps still and looks wise lots of folks have taken 
to going to him for advice. Have you ever noticed 
that a quiet person always gets asked the most 
questions? Nobody wants to hear what a talkative 
person has to say about a subject because they’ve 
heard it without asking. ; 

“T’ve never happened to meet this Guy Theodore 
Standing,” says Jed, after we've told the oracle of 
Delphi our story. “But I’ve seen him cavorting about 

















“Looks bad for you,” Jed calls, “‘a black cat at the very start” 


on the tennis court at times. This is indeed very 
interesting. I didn’t realize that there remained 
anyone in this modern age so thoroughly imbued 
with ancient nonsense. It seems to me that we all 
of us have a publie duty, to perform here.” 

“Public duty?” I repeats, kind of bewildered. 

“Yes, just that!” declares Jed, the De-bunker. 
“A fellow like Guy can. easily become a menace in 
the community with his far-flung claims of allegiance 
with the Universe. You, yourselves, have come to me 
to ask in all seriousness, ‘is there really anything in 
these isms that Guy lays claim to?’ He’s actually 
gotten you buffaloed, you who appear to possess that 
quality of consciousness which we call average in- 
telligence!” 

We can’t keep from blinking at this and feeling 
sort of sheepish. 

“Well, what are you going to do when he tells 
you beforehand that he’s going to beat you because 
Saturn, Venus and Mars are in the proper relation 
to one another?” asks Dinky, helplessly. 

“Simply tell him that your relatives are all related 
to each other also!” rejoins Jed, without cracking a 
smile. “That you are related to your father and 
your father is related to»your grandfather and your 
grandfather is related to his father. and his father is 
related to your grandfather’s grandfather! And 
that, by the powers of your millions of ancestors the 
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relations of Saturn, Venus and Mars don’t mean a 
thing in your young life!” 

“Whew!” gasps Squint. 
pressive but I couldn’t remember all that! 
if you’d tell him for us ag 

“You fellows are no good!”’ condemns Jed, with 
obvious disgust. “I see right now that ’'m the one 
who'll have to save the superstitions of the ignorant 
from being played upon!” 

“What do you mean?” I asks. 

“T mean!” declares the De-bunker of Hackley 
High, “that I'll have to uphold the dignity of common 
sense and bring this Guy Theodore Standing down to 
earth before he vanishes in the heavens entirely. 
And, to do this, I'll have to challenge him to a tennis 
match myself!” 

* You?” we all cry, in open-mouthed amazement. 

“That’s correct,” answers Jed, in a matter-of-fact 
voice. 

“But—have you ever played tennis?” 

“No, but that’s all the better for my purposes,” 
he replies, as our mouths open wider. “I intend to 
employ an age-old method, that of fighting fire with 
fire. And if I can play this superhuman person and 
beat him, without claiming to be a tennis player 
myself then he'll know it must be the gods of fortune 
I’ve invoked which have turned the trick for me!” 

“Jingo!” I exclaims. “What an idea!” 

“What a good way to commit suicide!” 
says Bill, sorrowfully. ‘You can do all the 
invoking you want but if you can’t play 
tennis, Guy’s going to run over you like a 
steam roller!” 

“Oh, Ill take a couple weeks’ practice 
just to get familiar with how a stick feels 
in my hands.” 

“A racket, you mean!” I prompts. 

“Well, whatever the term is,” says Jed; 
“that isn’t important. Will you fellows 
be good enough to take me out and give 
me a few pointers?” 

“Sure!. We'll be glad to, but——” 

“After that I want you to bring Guy 
and me together. I want you to tell 
him that you’ve run into a fellow who's 
an authority on all good-luck symbols and 
that you think he and I ought to have a lot 
in common.” 

“We begin to get the drift!” grins 
Dinky. “And you can count on us—we'll 
cooperate with. you to the limit!” 


—— a philosopher, Jed proves to be a 
pretty good pupil. He grasps different 
points of the game the first time we explain 
it to him, but his execution isn’t so hot. 

“Don’t tell me!” he says, when he’s 
hit the ball wrong. “I know just where I 
made my mistake. I’ve got the thing 
mentally, but I’m having a little trouble 
getting it to register physically.” 

In a couple weeks’ time Jed gets so he 
can at least keep the ball in play. It’s 
really astonishing the endurance he has 
for a fellow who’s never exercised much 
except walking. He doesn’t have any 
actual finishing shots developed and he 
simply has to keep chasing the ball and re- 
turning it till we hit it out or knock it 
into the net for him to win points. 

“You can’t be a William T. Tilden in two weeks,’ 
I tells him at the end of that time, thinking he’ll per- 
haps be disappointed. “You certainly don’t intend to 
go after Guy Theodore now?” 

“T certainly do!’’ Jed announces. “I always 
operate on schedule. I gave myself two weeks’ 
preparation and I've learned all I consider it’s neces- 
sary to know. If I knew any more I'd be depending 
too much on my knowledge and not enough on the 
signs!” 

“But we thought you didn’t believe in signs!” I 
gasps. 

“T don’t!” is Jed’s perplexing answer. “But you'll 
think I do the day of the match! Now get this 
disciple of the isms to me as quickly as possible. And 
remember you fellows are much impressed with what- 
ever I have to say. If I make a statement that a pinch 
of salt thrown over a person’s left shoulder will 
positively chase, a curse you’ve got to accept it as 
gospel truth!” 

“T believe in that anyway!” says Dinky, much to 
our surprise. 

Is Guy Theodore Standing anxious to meet the 
mighty brain of Hackley High? Well, when we get 
through telling him about the Master Mind in our 
midst, he says he would consider it a great honor and 
why is it that this Jed Russell person has been keep- 
ing his light under a bushel for so long? 


“That sure sounds im- 
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“It’s because he’s felt that few people would be 
able to see the light from his way of thinking!” I 
explains. 

“Stuff and nonsense!”’ declaims the upholder of 
the heavens “I can travel with him on any plane 
of thought. We no doubt will find ourselves to be 
celestial brothers!” 

“Whatever that is!” sniffs Bill. 

“Lead me to him!” Guy begs. 


ONEST, I wish I could live over that meeting 
again! The whole gang is in on it and we just 
about die trying to swallow laughs and keep straight 
faces as Einstein, represented by Jed Russell, ex- 
changes thoughts on the subject of the Universe 
with the circus clown, Guy Theodore! At least Guy 
is made to seem like a clown by Jed who leaves him 
stranded somewhere between the Milky Way and 
the Big Dipper by reeling off astronomical terms that 
Guy has never heard of or even seen in print. You 
see he’s studied the Sun, Moon and Stars and their 
supposed effect upon human beings, but he’s never 
gone in for the true science of astronomy. He doesn’t 
even know how far the Moon is from the earth. We 
don’t, either, but that doesn’t cut any ice. And after 
Jed gets Guy all befuddled, he starts in on some 
ideas of his own. 

“I’m sorry to say, G. T., that your belief in the 
power of stars and numbers is all wet,” says Jed, the 
De-bunker. ‘But there IS such a thing as the Science 
of Luck and I have studied its Symbology for years!” 

“I—I must say I don’t quite follow you,”’ Guy is 
forced to admit. 

“Symbology,” defines Jed, impressively. ‘The 
hidden meaning of strange signs. It may even be a 
black cat running across in front of you; or a dog 
suddenly howling; or a mourning dove appearing 
from apparently nowhere; or an inexplainable smell 
of roses when no roses are known to exist in such a 
spot. Any number of such occurrences, seeming 
commonplace enough in themselves, possess hidden 
meanings to the one who has delved into their mys- 
teries. In this way do the forces of Nature conspire 
to assist Man in his tasks upon earth!”’ 

“But, but this is all nothing but supersitition!”’ 
exclaims the advocate of stars and numbers. “ You 
don’t meant to tell me that re 

“Ah, yes!” declares Jed, majestically. “I’ve been 
governed by such signs all my life. They served as 
warnings and as omens of good fortune. When they’ ve 
happened in the presence of my friends they have 
meant disaster—to them!” 

“Why, why this is ridiculous!’’ Guy expostulates. 
“To think that you believe— Why, my dear Jed, 
I have the authority of ages behind my beliefs. 
Astrology was practiced thousands of years ago 
by the Chinese and Hindus.” 

“Well, do you suppose black cats just began run- 
ning across in front of people yesterday?” is Jed’s 
retort. “I tell you what I'll do with you, G. T., as 
a friendly demonstration. Now, I hardly know more 
about tennis than to be able to hit the ball back and 
forth. I dare say I haven't played at it more than 
two weeks in my life.” 

“Ts that possible?” says the tennis shark. 
you don’t know what you've been missing.” 

“That remains to be seen,’”’ continues the philos- 
opher. “But, with as little as I know about the game, 
I'd be perfectly willing to play my signs against yours 
and guarantee to beat you!” 

(Continued on page 49) 
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BOYS’ LIFF 


THE SUGARPLUM’S GOLD MINE 


]F BREDE SEGERBLOWM’S gold strike 
were true the whole camp would go 

gold crazy and then where would Mr. 

Scarborough and the timber camp be? 
So Brede tried to keep his secret. 


T WAS late when Brede Segerblom awoke in 
the cabin which he shared with Gust Apper- 
mann, cook for Camp Four of the Scarborough 
Lumber Company. He was not lazy, however. 

But the night before he had staggered into camp prac- 
tically exhausted, after a twenty mile hike across the 
roughest possible country, where he had been timber 
cruising with Big Mack, John Scarborough’s chief 
field man. It was the sense of being looked at which 
woke him, to see Gust standing over him, holding 
a huge cup of steaming coffee. 

“Vell, Brede,”’ he ejaculated, “you vake cop, 
huh? I t’ought maybe you vas bear, und go sleep for 
all vinter.” 

“T’d like to,” muttered the boy, rubbing his eyes. 

“Vat? Ven you got gole mine? Mos’ men, by 
such eggsitement vould dey keep avake. Larri- 
more, he tol’ me aboudt it somet’ings.” 

**T don’t know whether it’s a gold mine or not,” 
mumbled the Sugarplum, throwing back the covers 
and wearily starting to dress. “I 
washed out some colors in Little Cub 
Creek, and Big Mack said the find 
looked good. That’s why he stayed, 
to make sure that Daggett didn’t 
jump it. But Daggett followed me, to 





stop me from getting the timber re- © 
port here on time.” 

“Yaw! Und you get vord in by 
tum-tum vid stick on dead tree. Haw! Haw! I 
heard dot myself. Vat you do now? Go ofer dere, 
und vash oudt goldt, und make yourself millionaire, 
maybe?” 

“T won't come anywhere near that, Gust.” 

“No? Vy not? [If dere iss goldt, vy not lots? By 
gravy, dere sure be some eggsitements, anyhow.” 

**How do you mean?” 

“Ven anybody find gole, joost any at all, alvays 
peoples say it vas—vat you call?—bonanza; you tell 
"em no, dey say you try hide somet’ings. Eferybody 
drop dere vork, und by drofes dey come vere iss dis 
goldt. Dis camp, now, ven der news get oudt, nobody 
left in it.” 

The Sugarplum’s broad face suddenly looked very 
sober. 

‘“‘Maybe,” he said, slowly, “it won’t get out.” 

“Of course it get oudt. Alvays. Neffer does any- 
body mine gole, Brede, und not eferybody know.” 

“Then maybe we won’t mine it.” 

“Vat you mean—you fin’ gole und let it stay by 
der ground?” 

“But you said something about emptying. this 
camp. That would hit Mr. Scarborough hard.” 

“T should laugh. He’s rich man! Und alvays iss 
der plenty men.” 

‘But how could he open up a new camp over there, 
with the whole country overrun with a lot of crazy 
prospectors? We went there on business for him, 
and the cedar we were scouting for has to be ready on 
time, or he'll lose a lot of money.” 

“Vell, he should look oudt by dot, aindt it?” 

“But he’s been good to me, Gust. 
want to make money in a way that was going to make 
him lose a lot.” 

“You got your own vay to make in der vorld, 
Brede.” 

*‘All right. And so far all the way I’ve made was 
by having friends. And you don’t look out for Num- 
ber One, yourself; you know you don’t,” 

**How don’t I?” 

“You stayed here during the shut-down on my 
account, didn’t you? And you’d cut your hand off 
for Mr. Scarborough any time.” 

“‘Dot’s different. Gust, he’s got all der money he 
need. You're joost a boy, vid noddings.” 

“Well, I don’t want to make my way by ditching 
my friends. I’m not going to do anything till I’ve 


« 


talked with Mr. Scarborough. And until Mack gets 
back, nobody knows what the thing is worth. If 
there really is gold there, the creek won't wash it 
away.” 

“But some odder feller might.” 

The old man seemed curiously to be using all the 
arguments he knew, yet as if he hoped they wouldn't 


“If he’s hurt there are fifty men down at camp who'll make you pay!” 


I wouldn't . 


By Leonard K. Smith 
ILLUSTRATED BY LLOYD R. OSBORNE 


be successful. The Sugarplum, however, seemed not 
to notice that Gust was pulled in two directions. 

“T can’t help it, Gust; any gold that’s there stays 
right where it is unless there’s a way to get it out 
without damaging Mr. Scarborough. Did Larri- 
more talk to anybody but vou? I told him not to 
talk.” 
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Gust grinned hugely. 

‘Naw, he not talk—not efen to me vould he. But 
you tink dere’s anyt’ing conzerns my Brede get avay 
from Gust? I make him spill all you say to him. 
But vy you tell him aboudt dis mine.” 

“When Daggett tried to stop me, I didn’t know 
what he’d get out of me. So I signalled something 
about filing a placer claim. When I did get here, 
I had to explain.” 

“Vell, ve sent two fellers ofer vid grub for Big Mack 
dis morning. He get here pretty soon. Now you go 
back to sleep. I see Mist’. Scorbraw for you.” 

HE Sugarplum protested. But Gust insisted, 

and Brede was too weary to argue. The old man 
watched till the boy was once more asleep. Then, 
big and ungainly as he was, he stole cat-footedly 
away, and then lumbered heavily to the camp office. 
He found John Scarborough at his desk, busy with 
reports and figures. The big boss looked up as his 
devoted camp cook entered. 

“Well, Gust, how’s our Sugarplum by now?” 

““By gravy, he’s all in. But his stubborn aindt. 
Larrimore tell you aboudt dot mine, huh?” 

““Yes,”’ laughed Mr. Scarborough. ‘‘He said Mack 
and Brede had found some sort of a placer claim on 
Little Cub Creek. Nice thing for the boy, if it’s any 
good. And it must be, if Mack thought so.” 

“Yaw! Und for you, not so good.” 

A shadow crossed the big boss’s face. 

““How’s that?” 

“You get gole strike ofer dere, you know vat happen 
—all your men go crazy by der gole fever—how you 
start new camp, vere eferybody comes all busting 
vid eggsitement? But maybe Brede fix dot for you.” 

“Fix it? . How?” 

“Vid him pooty hot arguments I had. Und so far 
I get as if I argue vid cold ashes vy don’t dey make 
my stove some more hot. Dot mine, Brede say, it 
don’t start till you get your poles cut. Vat you t’ink 
by dot?” 

The big boss sat for a moment deep in thought, the 
open fingers of one hand tapping meditatively against 
those of the other. 

“It’s a nice problem, Gust. Here’s a boy just at the 
beginning of things, all alone in the world, finds a gold 
mine. To work it means trouble for me, and not to 
work it means somebody may get it away from him. 
It’s my loss against his, and vice versa. Of course, I 
could block him if I wanted to. I’m not sure that 
I would. I was a poor boy once myself. But you 
say Brede’s settled things himself.” 

“Yaw!” 

“How?” 

“He say if he’s got to make his own vay in der 





vorld, his frendts is vort’ more to him as dis mine.’ 

**Not the usual business idea, Gust. What do you 
think of it?” 

“Dot’s pooty hardt question. I like dot boy, | 
vant him to be somebodies. Money he’s going ty 
need. But he’s right, by gravy, not by business 
maybe, but by liffing. Six month it iss he’s be here 
Und he’s mak’ friendts, me, you, Larrimore, Mack— 
all der mens. Und by vun anodder he’s mak’ ys 
friendts. Vunce could I by dot Larrimore vipe my 
feets, but now, he’s a friend by Brede, und I can’}. 
Besides by Larrimore he’s mak’ somet’ing different. 
like he do by me. By Copenhagen, a qveer one js 
dot Brede.” 

“Yes. And he’s put money in my pocket eye; 
since he came. Well, when Mack gets back, we'l| 
see about things.” 

Through the rest of that day and the next the 
Sugarplum kept his own counsel. The third morning 
he came to the office, nervously twisting his hat jn 
his hands. 

**I—I want to talk to you,” he began. 

“About your mine?’’ answered Mr. Scarborough, 
smiling. “Gust said something to me abcut it. 
You're to be congratulated.” 

“Yes, sir, if it’s any good. But it will have to le 
by and by. I don’t know how to put it, but it's 
this way.” 

Blunderingly he explained, stammeringly speaking 
his gratitude to Mr. Scarborough in words expressing 
much more than they actually said. 

“But Brede, you don’t owe me anything. You earn 
all I pay you.” 

“Yes, sir, except friendship. Mother always said 
you couldn’t earn or pay for that except with the 
same thing. Mine isn’t worth much, I guess. But 
it’s in the manual about being loval—I couldn't do 
a bad turn to you, not for a mine—or anything! 
But there’s one other thing.” 

“What's that?” 

“Larrimore—he’s helped me a lot, signalling, the 
map I made of the camp, and he’s teaching me algebra 
and geometry. He’s got a sick sister. I'd like to help 
him out.” 

The big boss’s eyes twinkled. Everybody, includ- 
ing Larrimore himself, knew what the Sugarplum’s 
friendship had done for Larrimore, changing him from 
perhaps the most detested man in camp to one of the 
most valued. 

“T guess you don’t owe Larrimore a lot, son. Until 
you got him started right, that time you doctored his 
hand, he wasn’t good for much, even to himself. 
And in helping you he’s only helped himself more.” 

“But he needs some help now, sir. I wanted him 
to have a share in the mine. I don’t need any money 
right away. But if we don’t work it, there won't 
be any.” 





R. SCARBOROUGH mused. It couldn't possi- 

bly be a part of his business obligation to look 
after the relatives of all his many employees. Nor 
was it in any necessary social code that he should 
count Larrimore among his personal friends. Whom 
did one include among his personal friends? Brede 
seemed to feel obligation and friendship toward every- 
body he knew. 

“You can’t afford that, Brede.” 

“Why not? He’s been a good friend to me.” 

“Brede, has just everybody been a friend to you?” 

“No, sir. . Daggett wasn’t. And_ step-father. 
When I ran away from him, I was ready to hate 
everybody. But that didn’t make me feel good inside. 
If Gust hadn’t been good to me when I got here——" 

“You got under Gust’s skin, somehow. Not many 
people do. Gust is a pretty tough old nut, son.” 

“Yes, sir—when people aren’t square. Why aren! 
people square, sir?” 

“Just because they can’t see anybody's needs but 
their own, I guess.” 

“Then what’s wrong with my seeing Larrimore’s’” 

“Why, nothing! Have it your own way! Only 
maybe we can take care of Larrimore some other way. 
We'll see, when Mack comes.” 

They left things there. But John Scarborough did a 
lot of thinking, and then some figuring. He set down 
as paid out to Brede Segerblom $50 for six months— 
$300, most of it still undrawn, all of it decidedly 
earned. From then on he had to put down question 
marks instead of figures—a camp panic averted when 
Brede convinced the men that Larsen, the bull cook, 
only had measles instead of small pox; Larrimore saved 
from blood poisoning by the Sugarplum’s doctoring: 
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the men kept in good humor all summer by vegetables 
from Brede’s garden; a necessary map completed by 
Brede when the young surveyor supposed to make it 
had botched the job; and a cruiser’s report brought 
in on time through Brede’s flight across twenty miles 
of mountains. 

“And to save my profits, I’m cutting out of his 
mine! And I’ve been supposing I’ve been helping 
him! What is the real straight of things, if we could 
see it? The boy wants to pay his debts to Larrimore, 
and it’s Larrimore who’s really been helped. Only 
Larrimore did help him. All of us seem to owe some- 
thing to everyhody else, if we had sense enough to see 
straight, and couldn’t get along without one an- 
other at all. Well, I can take care of Larrimore for 

Im. 

' The Sugarplum had meantime gone back to bis 
camp labors, piling brush ready for burning. Gust, 
from his kitchen door, saw him go tramping toward 
the north end of the cuttings, axe over his shoulder. 

“By gravy, dere is some goot fellers in der vorld, 
if dey don’t get spoil on der vay as dey grow oop. 
If somebody spoil Brede, now * 

What he would do he didn’t say, but his cleaver 
smote clean through the quarter of beef he was 
dressing. 

“Vunce,” he muttered savagely, “I like to meet 
dot step-fadder vas so mean to him—joost vunce!” 

All through the golden autumn day the old man 
kept wondering about the Sugarplum’s impractical 
way of looking at things. Somehow, too, he was 
vaguely worried, about Daggett’s having followed 
him back from Little Cub Creek, and about the boy’s 
step-father. He wished he hadn’t thought of the latter 
atall. Often he stared from the window, with a feeling 
of apprehension he couldn’t shake off. Then, just 
as the bright afternoon was fading into the softer tones 
of the approaching afterglow, he saw the figure of 
a man outlined against the sky on top of the ridge to- 
ward Little Cub Creek—who dawdled about, moving 
with a sort of slink, like a cat. 

“By Stockholm, is it dot Daggett, I vunder? Und 
if, vat he vant? Vell, Mister, you’s in der wrong place 
Brede’s not oop dere.” 

Evidently the man came to the same conclusion. 
Anyway, after snooping around a bit, he disappeared. 

Gust, however, was disturbed. He thought of send- 
ing word to Brede, but found he had nothing to send, 
except a vague suspicion. Several times he went to 
the door to look and listen, debating with himself. 
As the sunset began to blaze in the west, and the men 
began to drift into camp, he was so nervous that he 
burnt a panful of frying potatoes, and discovered 
himself spoiling his stewed tomatoes by adding spoon- 
ful after spoonful of sugar. 

“By gravy, somet’ings must I find oudt, or I spoil 
eferyt’ing in der kitchen, und dey can’t eat of it 
noddings.” 

He questioned two of the men, who had 
been working near Brede: They could 
tell him only that Brede bad been at work 
about half past four. They had not 




















“He quit struggling as soon as he 
saw there were two of us.” 


noticed him after that. He asked others, with no 
better result. One man had seen a stranger moving 
along through the woods at a distance, but had paid 
little attention to him. Questioning failed to identify 
him with the man Gust had seen on the ridge. 

Supper time came, but not Brede. Mr. Scarborough 
strolled in, and Gust went to him excitedly. 

“Somet’ing’s wrong,” he exploded. “Not by his 
supper is Brede come, und neffer aboudt anyt’ing is 
he late. He send no vord, und by der top of der ridge, 
by four o’clock it vas, haf I a man seen like vat Brede 
say vas Daggett.” 

“You’re just excited, Gust. Brede probably wanted 
to finish up some little piece of work tonight.” 

“Tn der dark?” 

“But what would Dagget want, now that report 
is in?” 

“Dere is dot mine,” whispered the old man. 

“But Brede said Mack joked him out of thinking 
about that.” 

“Vell, somet’ing’s wrong! Der end of my nose burn, 
und alvays dot mean somet’ing dere is in der air dot 
aindt right.” 

“There’s a smell of burnt potatoes,” laughed Mr. 
Scarborough.” 

“Dot aindt der vay I mean,” grumbled Gust. 
“‘Somet’ing wrong dere is, odder vays.” 


pyAwrat through the meal there was a sound of 
voices outside, and then Big Mack came tramping 
in with the two men who had taken over his supplies. 

He strode buoyantly to Mr. Scarborough’s table. 

“Hello, everybody,” he called cheerily. “It’s good 
to get back to Gust’s feed trough, though I could 
empty an Indian’s stew kettle, I’m that hungry. 
That’s a fine lot of timber, Mr. Scarborough.” 

“What about this gold mine?” asked Mr. Scar- 
borough, very softly. 

Big Mack took a careful look to see that nobody 
might overhear. 

“When we’re alone,” he laughed. “Not much to 
it, though for Brede it’s a fine little piece of business. 
Where is he?” 

“He’s not come in yet.” 

“Und dot Daggett vas oop on der ridge dis after- 
noon,” interjected Gust. 

“T wonder,” mused Big Mack. “We'll wait a bit.” 

Supper ended. Still no Sugarplum. 

“T guess I'll take a stroll up there,” said Big Mack. 

“Und Gust, he go along mit,” said Gust, pulling 
off his apron. 

“T don’t think there’s anything wrong,” said Mr. 
Scarborough, “but perhaps Id better go too.” 

They set off through the darkness. Soon they heard 
the sound of running feet, and then Larrimore broke 
out of the shadows, breathless. 

“Some of the men said Gust was worrying about 
the Sugarplum,” he gasped. “Mind if I go along?” 
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“No,” answered Mack. “But we don’t need a 
whole regiment, just to hunt one boy.” 

“In der dark?” spluttered Gust. “By Stockholm, 
ve need a army; und by Copenhagen, if ve find some- 
tings is wrong, ve get it.” 

They came to where the Sugarplum had been work- 
ing, and Big Mack turned on his powerful pocket 
flash. There were a half dozen great stacks of neatly 
piled brush, and one half finished. Near it Larri- 
more’s keen eyes discovered an axe, lying as if dropped 
among lopped branches. 

“H’m!” muttered Mack. “Not like Brede, to 
leave his axe lying around like that.” 

“Und der needles, dey is all tore oop, like dere be 
a scrap, or somet’ ing.” 

“So I saw,” answered Mack. “I didn’t want to 
get you upset, Gust, Well he’s not here, and as we 
didn’t meet him on the way, he must have gone 
somewhere else. Gust, what are you up to?” 

Gust had found himself a heavy club, and was lum- 
bering swiftly toward a great dead tree. 

“T get me dot army,” he bawled. “Me, Gust, dot 
tum-tum, some of it he knows. For help, SOS it is. 
I get me der men! You vait!” 

The call went ringing through the silent forest, 
great booming strokes that could have been heard 
amile. Big Mack looked on with a wide grin. 

“Maybe it’s just as well,” he said. “But Gust, 
you'll have to stay here and tell them what it’s all 
about. I'd like to take you with us, but you're too 
excited to keep quiet. Somebody has to tell the men 
to spread out. But not a word about any mine. If 
anybody finds .Brede, three long strokes, or shots, 
three times. Then everybody back to camp.” 

He began working in a circle, his light pointing to 
the ground at his feet. 

“Here we are,” he called. ‘On north, up the trail. 
A flash at night picks up things you can hardly see 
in the day time. Say, isn’t this the trail Brede first 
came to camp by?” 

The three trudged on, leaving Gust fuming over his 
uselessness, which, however, he admitted. Along the 
trail were marks as if something had been dragged. 
Then they ceased. Mack, a few feet ahead, called 
the others, and stooped to point. 

“Three people walking,” he said, “but one of them 
driving his heels into the ground as if on purpose. 
The other two tracks are faint. But there’s a crushed 
leaf; and here’s a scratched rock. Hobnails, one of 
’em’s got. And the other had heel plates. Dagget had 
?em, over yonder. Well, the boy’s going somewhere 
with the two of ’em, peaceably now, though he seems 
to have put up a scrap at first. But he’s leaving a 
trail. I wonder who the third party is?” 

They went on, Big Mack with a long, steady stride, 
cool, deliberate; Mr. Scarborough, soberly thoughtful; 
Larrimore, scurrying like a nervous dog on leash. 

(Concluded on page 34) 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


THE WAYS OF WILD BROTHER 


ILLUSTRATED BY ENOS B. COMSTOCK 


Near me was a small stream that ran down a very 
deep gully. Across this an old tree had fallen, making 
a natural bridge. I was not surprised to see the fox 
start across this log; but what he did next has always 
appealed to me as being one of the most sagacious feats 
in wild life that it has been my privilege to observe. 

When half-way across the log, the fox paused, turned 


The raccoon gently reached out his tiny black hands 


The Raccoon’s Wily Defence 

NE morning my setter and I were going 

down an animal path in a wild sea-marsh. 

Suddenly my dog gave a joyous yelp and 

dashed ahead. Running forward, I saw an 

old raccoon entering a small shallow pond, with my 

setter in hot pursuit. Soon they were swimming. 

About halfway across the pond the raccoon came to 

a curious halt. He had encountered a submerged 

stump or log. On this he rested for a second; then 

turning cautiously around on his precarious footing, 
he calmly faced his pursuer. 

The expression on that raccoon’s face was worth 
going far to see. It was tolerant, somewhat con- 
descending, anciently wise, showing a mellow wisdom 
rather than sharp craftiness. With serene confidence 
he awaited the approach of the eager dog. 

When his enemy came within reach, the raccoon 
gently, and with utter deftness, reached out his tiny 
black hands, adjusted them nicely on the head of the 
dog, and then pushed the dog’s head under the water, 
holding him firmly there! The victim was ducking 
his tormentor! 

The dog’s tail and hind feet waved wildly in the 
air, as if signaling me for first aid. Then he came up, 
choking and very much amazed. At once he decided 
to come ashore for a conference with me. He was 
terribly embarrassed; and though, upon reaching me, 
he turned and barked at the raccoon, it was plain 
that the dog felt that he had been swindled by the 
sagacity of that philosopher crouching on the sub- 
merged stump in the lonely little pond! 


The Fox’s Amazing Maneuver 

HILE in the woods alone one day, I heard a 

hound running. As he was coming toward me, 
I waited quietly, hoping to see what was ahead of 
him. Soon a gray fox came in sight, running easily, 
pausing to look and to listen, warily escaping; for 
wild brother always has to remember that in escaping 
an enemy from behind, he may run into worse peril 
before. Before a dog, therefore, unless the race is 
very fast, wild brother moves with becoming caution. 


sideways, and peered down. As I was down-stream 
from him, I could watch carefully the performance that 
followed. Below him in the stream fully ten feet down, 
was a little green island, only a few feet in area, where 
lush grasses and a few flag-flowers grew. Down to this 
island the fox gracefully leaped. Of course I then ex- 


pected that he would jump to the farther bank. But 


By Archibald Rutledge 


as we do when we have to face storms and similar 
perils. If my observations are correctly interpreted 
by me, wild brother is a good barometer. He cap 
foretell violent changes in the weather, and he lays 
his plans accordingly. I remember seeing this prin. 
ciple of his intelligent forethought rather dramatically 
illustrated. , 

It was in mid-September, and the weather was 
treacherously hot. I expected a storm that day, and 
out of the southwest it came, an ominous thunder. 
rack with long twisting streamers like Kansas “twist. 
ers.” Stillness brooded over the world; but far of 
I could dimly hear the distant tramplings of the 
storm—the battle-song of the winds, the tumult of 
the roaring rain. At the time I was driving in a herd 
of cattle; but I soon discovered that I could not get 
them under shelter in time. 

Yet wild brother had gauged accurately the char. 
acter of the coming tornado. As I rode the swamp. 
edge after my cattle, silently, with that inborn grace 
that most wild things have, many deer came stealing 
out of the shadowy thickets. There was a concert 
about their coming; they had not left their beds for 
food, but for safety 

They were getting out of the swamp because of 
the dangerous big timber there, and were coming into 
the open pinelands where there were long stretches 
of broomsedge-field. Menaced by falling trees, they 

were seeking open country. In an 
ordinary rain, a deer will not budge 
from his bed. 

Trooping they came; shadowy forms 
that poised faérily, moved with elfin 
grace, evasively melted through the 
low myrtles and bays. Now a proud 
buck would turn to wind the storm, 
his black nose wrinkling as his nostrils 
widened. Forward they stole out of 
danger. 


When half-way across the log the fox paused and peered down 


he did no such thing. Instead, from the island he 
jumped over to the bank which he had just left. 
Then he ran down the edge of the stream, a wily light 
of satisfaction gleaming in his intelligent eyes. 

When the hound came up, he followed the trail to 
the middle of the log; then he crossed to the farther 
side. But no scent there awaited him. After a few 
minutes he gave up the chase and trotted off discon- 
solately through the woods. 


Deer in a Storm 
WE DO not often consider that wild creatures 
have to be alert not only against their natural 
enemies but sometimes against nature herself, just 


Later, when the gale was at its height, I saw giant 
pines go down, and the gigantic arms of ancient live- 
oaks wrenched off like straws. Imminent peril 
lurked under every tree. But the deer were safe. 
They had guessed right; and because of the timeliness 
and accuracy of their calculation they were unharmed 
in that wide sea of golden broomsedge whose sanc- 
tuary they had sought. 


The Bald Eagle’s Mistake 
OMETIMES an intelligent wild thing will make 
a ludicrous mistake, at which he will display dis- 
gust that is altogether human. I remember seeing a 
huge male bald eagle fall into such an error. 
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On his aerial track came the mighty 
eagle, his talons partly lowered for 
the fatal strike. Imperious and fierce 
was he. But no living thing is all- 
wise. Seeing my decoys, he dropped 
ferociously on one, burying his talons 
in the soft wood! 

So hard had he struck that, after 
he discovered his mistake, it was half 
a minute before he could disengage 
himself. And while he was 
thus struggling, and as he 
flew away, his whole atti- 
tude was one of immense 
disgust and discomfiture. 
Even the king of the air 
makes his mistakes! 


Punishment for a 

Sleeping Sentry 

ILD BROTHER is 

very fond of posting 
sentries, especially when the 
family is busily engaged in 
the important business of 
searching for daily bread. 
Antelopes, deer, geese, 
blackbirds, crows, and scores of 
other creatures post their warders 
regularly. Perhaps the crows are 
most scrupulous about this semi- 
military device for the protection 
of their group. 

One day during an April when 
the crows had unmercifully raided 
my cornfield, pulling up the freshly 
sprouted grain, I crawled through 
a thicket with my gun, and, 


His whole attitude was one of immense disgust and discomfiture managing to eludethe black watch- 


I was duck-shooting at the time, and was hidden 
ina heavy growth of reeds on the edge of the river. 
Before me in a quiet estuary I had several wooden 
decoys set. As the morning sun gleamed on them 
through the river-mist, they looked remarkably life- 
like. 

Suddenly my attention was drawn to a great com- 
motion in the sky over the river-mouth, three miles 
away. A bald eagle, cruising for his breakfast, had 
aroused an immense flock of ducks, and they were 
now fleeing wildly in all directions. 

An eagle is very systematic in his hunting. He does 
not strike in a haphazard fashion. He simply selects 
his victim and goes after him in a most regally irre- 
sistible way. I soon noticed that his prey was a mal- 
lard drake, and that the fugitive and his great pur- 
suer were coming in my direction. Between my de- 
coys and the current of the river there was a small 
marsh-hummock. Low over this the mallard sped 
frantically, and in the momentary shelter of the marsh 
he dived into the water. He submerged and no 
doubt came up craftily within the fringes of the 
marsh. 


man perched high on a water-oak, 
I made a most effective shot on the dusky marauders 
in the field. The flock took off with their usual 
clatter. 

As I was walking out of the thicket, I heard a great 
outcry among the crows, which were still over the 
field. I then saw that the drowsing watchman, upon 
my shot, had literally “beat it,” taking a course away 
from the flock. They, however, in evident anger, 
pursued him, and the outcry I had heard was their 
berating him for his having gone to sleep. They circled 
about him, struck at him sharply, cawed at him in 
raucous rage. Usually crows are concerned over 
those of their number who have been left killed or 
wounded on the field of battle. But in this case their 
only emotion seemed to me one of righteous anger 
against the faithless sentry who, entrusted with their 
common safety, had betrayed them into the hands of 
one of their most ancient and ruthless enemies with 
such disastrous effects! 

Far over the distant pines went the strange whirling 
black mob, the culprit trying to defend himself, the 
enraged family whose lives he had jeoparded beating 
him soundly for his worthlessness. 





I heard a heavy splash in the river 









The black watchman perched high on a water-oak 


A Wildcat’s Dramatic Move 

While my brother and I were after stock one day 
on a wild island in the delta, the dogs we had with 
us suddenly darted away on what was apparently for 
them a very hot and exciting trail. Following it a 
little way until it led through open wet ground, we 
found the big sprawling tracks of a wild- 
cat in full flight. It is a rare thing to come 
across a wildcat by day, and when one does, 
the advantage is commonly with the man. 
We felt sure that our dogs would soon. tree 
the bay lynx, and that we could soon with 
our guns put an end to the notorious career 
of this old brigand of the river-swamps. 

Our ideas were partly confirmed when we 
heard the dogs barking “treed.” The cat 
had run a long way, and had passed through 
several canebrakes before he at last sought 
refuge in a tall slender birch that drooped 
far out over the river. When we came up, 
the dogs were clamoring at the foot of this 
tree. 

Just about this time I thought I heard 
a heavy splash in the river, which was con- 
cealed from us by a fringe of marsh. But, 
intent on searching the birch for the crouch- 
ing burly form which should have appeared, 
I paid no attention to the noise. Yet when 
we could see no wildcat, I climbed upon an 
old stump and looked riverward. Far across 
the yellow tide—indeed, almost to the far- 
ther shore—I saw two pointed ears. It was 
our fugitive, and he had escaped by an 
amazing maneuver; for all cats hate water 
and what cat does not consider himself safe 
when he has climbed a tall tree? But this 
one had been too wise to await. our 
coming, and had plunged into the deep 
and dangerous tide from a considerable 
height. My feeling was that he deserved 
to escape. 
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7 HIS is a story of the West, of 

outlaws, cowboys, and a Ger- 

man shepherd dog, Lobo—hero 
of an unusual mystery. 


Slim and his companion checked their ponies to a slithering stop as a rifle shot rang out and a horseman dashed into view 


A 


LIM HALLIDAY was puzzled. Crouched in 
the scant shade of a pinion tree, in the 
sizzling heat of the arroyo, he was irritated 
out of his usual calm. 

**What am I goin’ to say to the boys to-night?”’ he 
growled, half to himself and half to Lobo, his big 
gray German Shepherd dog, who lay panting at his feet. 
** Just another blind trail end. Just another of the dis- 
appearin’ acts these rustlers are so cute about stagin’.”” 

Lobo looked up at him with an expression of sym- 
pathetic understanding in his dark eyes. He thumped 
his tail on the stony ground at the sound of his 
master’s voice. The young operative for the Cattle- 
men’s Association gazed at him long and speculatively. 
As he looked, his eyes narrowed in concentration. At 
length.he slapped a sinewy hand on his dusty chaps. 

“Tl try it!” he exclaimed to the attentive dog. 
“Tf I can only find some way to get you fairly started, 
Old Timer.” 

And with the words he came to his feet, uncoiling 
his supple length like an oiled spring, stalked over to 
Blackfoot, his clean-cut, chestnut pony which was 
standing somnolently in the heat,. and swung into 
the saddle, With the dog at the pony’s heels, he rode 
away from the scene of his latest disappointment. 
On this afternoon, as on so many days of the pre- 
ceding weeks, the tall man hunter had run a hot trail 
to a cold ending. Hoof tracks which he had confi- 
dently believed would lead him to his goal and had 
doggedly followed since sunup had simply vanished 
at the stony slope of the arroyo; one of the countless 
gullies that cut this broken country. 

Slim was engaged on a task which was old to him 
despite his youth; the hunting down of a band of 
thieves. As soon as his wounds had healed’ after a 
quest many miles to the northward which had 
brought. him honorary membership in the Big Forks 
Association and the undying gratitude of the ranchers 
of that region, he had come, at the behest of the ranch 


ONE-TRACK MIND 


owners of this wide range country, to lead the man 
hunt for skillful rustlers. 

They were a new kind of rustler to Slim; horse 
thieves in a land where straight-shooting sheriffs, 
hard-riding posses and a quick noose had wiped out 
horse stealing as a profitable activity more than a 
decade before. It was a horse country, in which 
many a stallion of thoroughbred or proud Arabian 
stock was raising the average of speed and cleverness 
in which the men of the range took pride. 

So doubtful seemed the possibility of the existence 
of a band of horse thieves, and so carefully scattered 
were their early efforts that many a good cow pony 
was missing from the remuda and. even some choice 
breeding stock was gone from the ranges before the 
ranchmen realized the menace and undertook pro- 
tective measures by sending for Slim. His fame as 
an operative who used his head for some things be- 
sides a place to hang his hat, who kept his own 
counsel and was lightning fast with either hand when 
the time came for hot lead, had gone before him. 
Beginning to be famous, too, were the young ranger’s 
boon companions, the fast pony, Blackfoot, and the 
silent, tireless dog, Lobo, whose exploits had been told 
in many a bunkhouse and over many a polished bar. 

Thus far the trio had drawn blank, however, and 
as he rode northward for’Big Jim Nagle’s ranch, the 
dog’s swinging trot ate up the miles behind him, 
while he was wondering how he could bring comfort 
to the owners who had arranged to gather there that 
evening to hear his report and lay campaign plans. 

“They don’t leave any more track than a rattler 
on a rock,” Slim opened the parley, as Big Jim, 
Shorty White, Two Bar Watson and a half dozen other 
owners gathered in- the living room after supper. 
“T’m as sure as I'm a foot high that the nest lies 
between Eagle Flats and that-big red draw on the 
edge of your range, Shorty, but I haven’t found a 
way in or a way out; at least, not one that looks like 


By Reginald M. Cleveland 


ILLUSTRATED BY LOUIS G. SCHROEDER 


it could be used to move any number of head. Sure 
has got me buffaloed.” 


WO BAR WATSON wiped his sandy, drooping 
mustache with the back of a hand like a bear 
paw. 

“Slim,” he drawled. ‘“‘Reckon we're all friends 
here. Ain’t no mortal use in concealment, no more’n 
it’s likely that any varmint could be listenin’ at Big 
Jim’s windows.” 

A chuckle and a nod of assent from his listeners 
confirmed this introduction. 

“What I'm gettin’ at is this,” Two Bar went on. 
*‘All of us in this here room know in their hearts 
who’s doin’ this here stealin’, We feel certain its 
Lem Jacobs and George Wilson and George Cutter, 
and maybe a couple o’ Mexicans for good luck. Now 
what I say is, why don’t we jest sashay down to the 
hotel at the Flats some evenin’ and jest nacherelly 
wipe ’em out. Strikes me as plumb simple.” 

There was a grunt of assent from Shorty White 
and one or two of the other owners, but Slim’s quiet 
voice stilled these murmurings. 

“T admire your sentiments, Two Bar, and I shore 
wish it was that simple, but we got law and order in 
this here country now and I'd be givin’ you poo 
service if I let you fellows in for a wholesale killin 
without proof. No matter how certain we may be 
that we know who’s puttin’ a new brand on thi 
stock, we got to catch.’em redhanded or force em 
to show the marked cards they’re holdin’.” 

“Dead center,” said Big Jim. “Since they got 
that black stud horse o’ mine, I couldn’t be mucli 
madder than I be, I reckon, but I don’t count o 
being a party to no promiscuous shootin’ spree, 1° 
matter how dee-lightful.” 

Just a bit reluctantly, Two Bar’s big idea went 
into the discard where a half dozen more or |e 
fantastic schemes followed it as the ranchers wrestled 
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with the problem. At length there was a lull in the 
talk. Big Jim Nagle happened to glance at Slim. 
The young ranger’s face was set in a mask of intense 
concentration. Tipped back in his chair, he was as 
motionless as that bit of furniture itself. As Jim 
watched him with growing interest, he gave an almost 
imperceptible start and came out of his revery. 

“You fellows ever see my dog Lobo do some of his 
stuff?” he asked, his drawl a shade more indifferent 
and unstressed than usual. 

A chorus of dissent was his reply. 

“What do you mean, stuff?” Two Bar Watson, 
who was still just a bit disgruntled at the squelching 
of his killing bee, wanted to know. 

“T’]] show you,” answered Slim. “Lobo,” he said, 
without raising his voice. 

With the silence of a shadow, the big dog, who had 
heen lying on the veranda, appeared in the doorway; 
brown eyes fixed upon his master, pointed ears up 
arid attentive. 

“Come, ’# said Slim. The dog trotted over to him. 
“Sit,” came the quiet voice. Lobo sat down. 
“Stand,” said the man. “Take one step back. Now 
take two steps forward. Put your right foot on the 
table. Put it down. Lie down. Go over to the door. 
Come back to the table. Put both feet up. Go and 
git me my poncho.” 

At every command the dog’s obedience was instant. 
They really were not commands, but just conversa- 
tion between two understanding friends. The 
ranchers sat spellbound as the dog trotted in with 

'Slim’s poncho in his mouth, carrying it as carefully 
¥as'a retriever would a quail. 

* “Some dog,” said Shorty. 

* “Oh, that’s just sorta first reader,” smiled Slim. 
“We'll show you somethin’ different. Lobo, come 
there.” 

The iron gray dog took up his stand beside his 
master’s chair. 

“Now, Shorty, jest walk over toward me slow 
and when you get near, raise your hand.” 

Shorty got to his bow legs and rolled toward Slim. 


A yard away he lifted his right hand menacingly. A, 


deep growl rumbled in Lobo’s throat. The hair from 
nape to tail bristled, the lips curled back, the dark eyes 
were wells of fire. Shorty froze, with jaw agape. 


“It’s a liel” Jacobs roared as his hand 
lashed to his gun butt 


“Gun!” said Slim. 

With a leap that was as swift as a puma’s, Lobo 
put his paws on the terrified Shorty’s belt, took the 
stock of his six gun in his teeth, flipped it from the 
holster, and carried it to Slim, tail a-wag. 

A rapid fire of delightful comment, “Some dog!” 
“How’s that?” “Darn my gizzard,” and the like, 
punctuated; the laughter of the ranchmen as Shorty 
dropped*his arm and stood abashed, still 
about two’shades lighter than usual under 
histan. & 

A little smile crinkled around the corners 
of Slim’s eyes. 

“Go and,shake hands, Lobo,” he said. 

The dog promptly stepped over to his 
erstwhile antagonist, sat down and gravely 
presented his right forepaw, which Shorty 
shook. 

When the comment had died away, Slim 
spoke again. 

“We'll show you a little more advanced 
line now. I'd like five of you fellows to 
help me with this.” 

“No more for me,” said Shorty with conviction. 

Big Jim, Two Bar and several of the others promptly 
volunteered. Choosing five of the men, Slim sent 
Lobo from the room. 

“‘Now I want each of you men to take some small 
belonging in his hand, a gun or a wallet or most any- 
thing that aint too bulky. That’s right. Now all 
line up here by the table. Now face the end of the 
room and walk out right up close to the wall, sorta 
spreadin’ ot-like a fan. | That’s the way. Each of 
you drop‘whatever he’s holdin’. Now walk back the 
Way you went and stand here together.” 

Fiye’men stood in an interested line. 

ithe dog will pick out the object left by any one 
of you men I choose,” said Slim. “I reckon we'll 
try it with Two Bar’s wallet, seein’ he lives about as 
far away as any of you, and has seen the dog as 
seldom.” 


E CALLED Lobo and told him to sit down in 

front of Two Bar. Taking the ranchman’s arm, 

he held his hand for a moment to the dog’s muzzle. 
“*Lobo, seek,”’ he said. 

The dog, nose tip 
to floor, trotted 
slowly up the room, 
picked up Two Bar’s 


15 


bulging wallet, and returning, sat in front of Slim and 
waited for him to relieve him of it. 

“Pretty good,” said Joe McLean, who was one of 
the volunteers, “but maybe he just happened on the 
right track.” 

“Think so?” said Slim. “Well, we'll try him a little 
different.” 

Again he sent Lobo from the room. Again the 
men marched up its length, but this 
time, following Slim’s directions, with 
elbows touching, and without spreading 
laterally. Reaching the wall, they 
dropped their various objects all in one 
heap, and returned to the table. Lobo 
was summoned, 

“We'll try you next, Joe,”’ Slim de- 
cided. 

Given the scent as before, Lobo 
trotted to the heap, nosed it over, and 
trotted back with Joe’s six gun hanging 
from his mouth. 

; If Lobo could have understood all 
the remarks of the ranchers, it is to be feared that 
he would have suffered from a bad case of inflated 
ego. As it was, he quite evidently knew that he had 
done Slim’s bidding to his satisfaction. He carried 
his powerful head a bit higher than was his wont and 
came as near to grinning as dogs can, while Slim’s 
— smile spread over his eye corners to his 
ips. 

Somehow Slim did not seem anxious to prolong 
the council when Lobo’s performance for the evening 
had been concluded. His replies to renewed specu- 
lations about the horse thieves were mostly mono- 
syllabic. Big Jim, sensing that the ranger did not 
wish to discuss further the depredations which had so 
stirred the ranchmen roundabout, also did little to 
keep the conversational ball rolling. 

“If these varmints’ tracks just disappear every 
time they get to the edge of the bad country, I 
don’t see what we can do about it except comb the 
whole section as a posse,” Shorty White finally 
asserted. ‘“‘Let’s quit palaverin’ and get to action. 
Suppose we all meet at my place at sunup day after 
to-morrow, which is Saturday, start out fanwise and 
keep ridin’ till we've been through every draw 
there is?” 

It seemed the best available plan and, after agree- 
ing to it, most of the ranchers rode off into the night. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Terry laid hold of the oars as they tumbled into the skiff in search of a place to turn the launch 


The Launch Pirates ®y Ralph Henry Barbour 
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Six TEEN-YEAR-OLD Terry Tibb was 

dissatisfied. He did not like his 
home on the island of Friend Joe, one of 
the ten thousand islands of the Florida 
Keys. He did not like his other cousins, 
Red and Dave. He did not like the idle 
life of the beachcomber, such as the three 
were living. And when the two returned 
one night with objects that seemed to 
suggest thievery, things began to look 
serious to Terry. 

One morning Terry, driving his skiff in 
and out of the keys, noted a trail of oil 
in a Sheltered cove. Following this up 
a stream he finally discovered a large 
launch apparently deserted, hidden in a 
spot where no boat of the “Egret’s’”’ size 
should be. His trip of inspection of the 
boat came to a quick end as he noticed 
a door slowly opening. 


PART III 


ERRY’S impulse was to retreat, but his 
feet didn’t obey it, and he stood there at 
the opening of the passage while the crack 
in the door slowly widened. He wanted 
to shout and couldn’t, wanted even more to run away 
and couldn't. Then something appeared in the 
opening. One very blue eye regarded him apprais- 
ingly. Terry stared into it, and it stared back at 
him. Then the door was thrust wide and a boy of 
about his own age confronted him and a pleasant 
voice asked casually: 
“Well, what do you say, laddie?”’ 


The questioner was, Terry thought, about the best- 
looking fellow he had ever seen; rather tall, slim, with 
hair which the light from-behind him touched to a 
pale gold, regular features and the bluest of calm blue 
eyes. He was, in Terry’s judgment, dressed in the 
height of style, although the wrinkled gray suit 
wouldn't have occasioned comment elsewhere. Terry, 
conscious of his own bare feet and ragged trousers, 
had to try twice before he found his voice. Then: 

“‘Nothing,” he muttered, and began a retreat. 

The other emerged from the stateroom, surveyed 
Terry quizzically and chuckled. ‘Well, don’t hurry 
off,”’ he said. 

“Wipe off your chin,” advised the parrot, and 
laughed gleefully. 

*““Is—is he yours?” asked Terry. 

“Gosh, no, he belongs to the Jap. Anyway, he did. 
Guess he doesn’t belong to anyone now. Want him?” 
Terry shook his head. ‘‘ Where is he?” he asked. 

**Who, the parrot?” 

““The—the fellow who owned him.” 

“Oh, Ito.” The boy sobered and shook his head. 
“Search me. If he isn’t feeding a shark he’s lucky.” 

“You mean he—he’s drowned?”’ 

“T don’t know. Oh, I guess he’s all right. He and 
the rest of em. They went off in the boat night before 
last.” 

“Oh,”” murmured Terry. “Aren’t they coming 
back?”’ 

The other shrugged slim shoulders. “Ask me 
something easier. Say, sit down a minute. What’s 
your rush?” 

“Tve got to be getting home,” stammered Terry. 
He cast a glance backward up the opening. “I 
reckon it’s "most twelve o'clock.” 

“*Where’s home, feller?” 

“Friend Joe Key.” 

“Say, that’s a name! Well, listen, want a passen- 
ger?” 


“Huh?” 

“Sure! You don’t think I want to spend the rest 
of my life up here with the mosquitoes and alligators, 
do you? I’ve had my eye on you ever since you came, 
but I wasn’t sure you were alone. How about it? 
You and those tough guys in cahoots?” 

“Tough guys?” echoed Terry. 

“Tl say they were tough! I mean the men who 
grabbed off the boat. But maybe you don’t know 
about that.” 

Terry shook his head cautiously. “No,” he an- 
swered. “And I’m not in cahoots with anyone. | 
saw the oil on the water out by Big Tree and found 
this river and came up just to see where it went and 
all, and then I saw this boat.” 


HEN, soberly, “‘There’s blood on the deck out 
there, you know, and a bullet hole, too, and I 
thought maybe someone was hurt. Or—or dead.” 

“Blood, eh?” The other’s brows lifted. “Didn't 
know that. They got Connor or Stevens, I guess. I 
couldn’t make out which one of them yelped. I was 
under the bunk, you see.” 

“Oh!” said Terry. He didn’t see, of course, but 
the other seemed to expect him to say something. 
*“You mean that some men came aboard and took 
the boat away from you?” 

“Not from me exactly, because I wasn’t supposed 
to be here. What they did was swipe the Egret and 
me, too.” } 

“Reckon you think I’m pretty cheeky, coming 
aboard your boat like I did and snoopin’ round.” 

“*Tain’t my boat, feller. At least, not really, 
though I have got a sort of interest in it. Look here, 
you didn’t see anyone around when you came here. 
did you? What gets me is why those dirty thugs 
don’t come back. How far is it from here to the 
Gulf?” 

‘*Bout a quarter of a mile, maybe. It’s hard te 
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tell, the river twists so. Did you sail up here? I 
mean with the engine. Or were you towed?” 

“Towed, and they had a heck of a time doing it, 
too. There was enough cursing and crabbing to take 
the Leviathan dewn to Sandy Hook! I didn’t see any 
of those guys, but I sure disliked their voices! 

“Oh! Youmean they didn’t know you were aboard?” 

“T']l say they didn’t! Believe me, I saw to that. 
Listen, my name’s Hutton; Dick Hutton; only you’d 
better call me “Trick,’ because everyone else does but 
my folks. What’s yours?” ; 

“Terry Tibb. I—I'm pleased to meet you.” 

“That goes double, Terry. I was getting fed up 
with my own company.” He followed Terry out on 
deck and helped transfer a willing Snook from skiff to 
cruiser. “Some dog you, feller,” he declared, patting 
Snook. “Must be part bloodhound, eh?’ Snook re- 
fused to commit himself, but received Trick’s friendly 
advances appreciatively and licked the hand that 
patted him. : i ‘ 

“Well, I was in Fort Myers,” said Trick. “‘I’d been 
there about two weeks. Then I lost my job and didn’t 
have any money, and I wanted to get to Miami. I 
tried to connect up with some party going that way 
in an auto, but didn’t have any luck. Then I picked 
up a paper and read about the Egret being down at 
the river on her way to Miami. 

“That sounded pretty good, so I went down and 
looked the boat over. After a while the Jap steward 
came from up-town with some things he’d been buying 
and I got to talking with him. There were four on 
board; Captain Connor, an engineer, a deck-hand 
named Stevens and this Ito. I put up a sob story to 
Ito and promised him ten dollars when we got to 
Miami and he finally agreed not to see me if I sneaked 
aboard. About two o’clock we started down the river. 
I was lying under the bed in there.” Trick nodded 
toward the partition. “It’s the owner’s cabin and 
it’s got a real bed instead of a bunk. Ito put me up to 
it. About six o’clock he opened the door and left a 
couple of sandwiches and a cup of coffee on the floor 
and I squirmed out long enough to eat them. 

“The door tothe wheel-house was open most of 
the time, and I could hear 
the captain and the 
others talking sometimes 
if I tried. The captain 
was all peeved up about a 


telegram that had 
come from the boss 
just before we'd left 
the wharf. Near as I 
could make out it 
told him he was to 
anchor at a place 
called White Bird Pass and that 
the owner, Mr. Sherwood, would 
meet him there and come aboard. 

“Well, after a long time—it 
must have been close to mid- 
night, I think—the engine 
stopped and I heard the anchor 
splash. I heard Ito get busy 
making coffee. I could smell it. Then Stevens called 
down that there was a boat coming up. 


P wrt happened after that I had to guess at. 

There were shouts and then another boat 
bumped and there was a lot of scurrying around up 
forward. Then the captain came tumbling below, yell- 
ing for Ito, and hurried back through the saloon. A 
couple of minutes later the shooting started. I think 
there were three shots in all. Things calmed down 
then. The lights went out, and I knew by the sounds 
that they were getting the tender over. 

‘Pretty soon I heard it go past under the window. 
I could hear the oars creaking and someone was 
groaning, and then the captain yelled: ‘You'll all be 
hung for this, you bloody pirates!” and someone called 
back from the deck; ‘Button your mouth and keep 
going, you this and that and the other!’ 

Well, that didn’t look so good, feller. I didn’t 
know who was aboard, but I felt pretty certain that 
they wouldn’t be pleased to find me. The pirates, or 
whatever you want to call ’em, went over the boat 
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pretty thoroughly. I guess there must haye been 
three or four of em, but I heard only two; the others 
were probably on the other boat. They opened the 
door and flashed a lantern in, but they didn’t look 
under the bed. 

“Pretty soon we began to move again, but the 
engines weren’t going and so I knew we were being 
towed by the other boat. Now and then I could hear 
the sound of her motor. I guess it was an hour from 
the time we started when they began to hitch the 
cruiser up this thing you call a river. I couldn’t guess 
what the dickens was happening, but there was a lot 
of talk and tramping around and now and then some- 
thing would scrape along the side and make a rustling 
noise. I suppose it was the trees when the boat got 
close to the bank. I don’t know how long they were in 
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getting the Egret up here. Sometimes TI couldn’t feel 
that we were moving at all. The pirates kept calling 
to each other to do this and do that: Finally things 
calmed down and I could hear splashing. That was 
when they were tying her up, I guess. Then I heard 
oars, after that everything was as still as a tomb. 

“The next thing I knew— Gosh, you never heard 
such a noiseas that was! It was fierce! Sort of abellow 
or—or— Say, there aren’t any lions here, are there?” 

“Reckon you heard a bull ’gator,”’ said Terry. 
“They sound pretty fearsome sometimes.” 

“Honest? Do alligators make a roar like that? 
Gosh, I thought it was a lion or scmething that had 
got out of Ringling’s zoo! Well, that’s about all. 
This morning I decided I’d had enough of the Florida 
jungle, and so after I got some breakfast from the 
galley, I went to the engine room and tried to get the 
motor started. But all I did was skin my knuckles 
and get grease and oil all over me.” 

“That’s why there was oil on the water, I reckon,” 
mused Terry. “Did she turn over at all?” 

“Once. She kicked a couple of times and I thought 
I had her going but she died on me.” 

“Yes, that accounts for the oil,” Terry nodded. 
“You didn’t hear those fellows say, did you, when 
they were coming back?” 

Trick thought. “No, I don’t believe I heard any- 
thing about that.” 

“Of course they may come back any moment,” said 
Terry thoughtfully, “but I don’t see why they need 
to. ‘They’ve got the boat hid away mighty nice. The 
man that owns it is going to miss it pretty quick, and 
then they'll start a search. Likely they won't look in 
here, even if they know about this river, but 
if the thievescame back someone might see them 
and get suspicious. It looks to me like the 
men that took this boat will stay away from 
here for a good while, till it blows over.” 


“ QCVAY, feller, you’ve got a bean! I believe 
you're dead right. They'll just sit back 

and wait till the squawk is all over. Then 
they'll come back and be real surprised.” 

“How do you mean?” asked Terry. 

“Why, they’ll expect to find the boat here, 
won't they?” 

Terry nodded. 

“Sure! And it won’t be. Because, feller, you 
and I are going to turn pirates ourselves!” 

“You mean steal the boat away from those 

others?” asked Terry dubiously. 
“You said it! Only we won’t be 
stealing it, we'll just be taking it, 
see? What’s to keep‘us from getting 
it to some place like Fort Myers or 
Marco and claiming the reward?” 
“Reward? Will there be a re 
ward?” Terry exclaimed. 
“Sure to be. Mr. Sherwood 
isn’t going to lose a brand-new 
boat without putting up a kick. 
Soon’s he hears it’s missing he’s 
going to offer a reward.”’ 
Terry thought for a moment. 
“It won’t be easy to get out of 
this river.” 
“We can get her out somehow.” 
“Seems to me,” said Terry, “it 
would be better if we just got word 
to the sheriff. Or maybe Dave 
and Red.” 
“Those your folks? Well, they’d want to 
cut in on the reward, wouldn’t they? So 
would the sheriff, I guess. First thing we 
knew we’d be on the outside looking in. No; 
sir, feller, we'll do the business ourselves, get 
all the credit and ali the reward. Don’t you 
think we could just float her down the river 
when the tide’s going out without using the 
engine?” 
“Maybe. If she got stuck I reckon the 
Pirate could pull her off. Then when we had 
her out’in the channel we could tow her back of one of 
the keys and start the engine and run her to Chokolos- 
kee or Marco and give her over to the sheriff.” 

Trick shook his head. “Don’t be in such a hurry to 
drag the sheriff into it,” he said. 


fons sun was almost overhead. The little stream 
was blue and placid. On either bank the man- 
grove roots stood well out of water, laying bare the 
clustering oysters, and the slight cant of the deck 
showed that the Egret’s keel was on the bottom. 
“Must be just about dead low tide,”’ observed Terry. 
“We couldn’t move her now if we wanted to. Do you 
know how long she is?” 

“Forty-eight feet.” 


(Continued on page 53) 





BOYS’ LIFE 


How to Build and Fly a Model Glider 


HE sensational flights recently made by 
passenger-carrying gliders in Germany 
may be reproduced with simple models 
which any boy can build for himself. After 
countless experiments aviators have discovered just 
the right form of wing and base which enables these 
amazing aircraft to navigate the air for surprising dis- 
tances without motors. The model gliders have 
flown for more than a mile, and remained aloft for 
nearly ten minutes. In model aeroplanes, the wings 
must be mounted on long frames which must be 
skillfully constructed to combine the greatest possible 
strength with extreme lightness, and one must con- 
struct ingenious motors. These craft 
are at best very fragile and likely to 
be wrecked by a violent landing. The 
model glider is a much simpler con- 
struction in every way. It requires 
no motor whatever, 
and is so sturdy that 
the mishaps of air 
navigation will not 
injure it. 


The Base 

HE most origi- 

nal feature of 
the model glider is 
its base, which is 
formed like the gon- 
dola of a man-carry- 
ing glider. Prepare 
a block of wood two 
inches square and eight inches in 
length. Any common wood, such as 
pine, will answer. ‘The block is then 
cut away to give it the proper stream 
lines which will enable it to move 
through the air with the least resist- 
ance. From a point two inches from 
one end, cut away the wood so that 
it will taper to a thickness of one-half 
an inch at theend. The best results 
are obtained by giving the sides a 
slight taper also, as shown in the 
accompanying drawing. 

The larger end, which will be the front of the base, 
should be pointed slightly by cutting away the wood 
from a line two inches from the end. The sides of the 
plane at the opposite end should also be cut away and 
taper to an edge. After shaping the base, sandpaper 
it and varnish or paint all four sides. The important 
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thing is to have a shipshape base which will offer the 
least possible resistance in moving at high speed 
through the air. 

A piece of wood one-half an inch wide, one-eighth 
of an inch thick and five inches in length is nailed to 
the top of the base. The front end of this strip should 
be about two inches from the front of the base. Now 
prepare another strip, one-eighth of an inch thick, one 
and one-half inches wide and seven inches in length. 

The four corners are notched 
slightly as shown in the draw- 
ing. This piece of wood is in 
turn nailed securely in position 
on the top of the base. The 
wing of the glider will rest on 
the top of this base. Two rub- 
ber bands an eighth of an inch 
wide and two and one-half 
inches long should be looped 
under the projection of this 
upper strip, and a nail driven 
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You'll like to fly this glider (inserts above and below) 
Sea-gulls, nature’s gliding experts 


to prevent their falling off. 
These rubber bands when looped 
over the top wing hold the wings 
rigidly in position. A piece of 
bamboo or cane may be fast- 
ened at the front of the base 
and extend back for say five 


inches to act as a skid and shock absorber when the 
model lands. 


The Wing 
HE newest form of model gliders is constructed 
with a single wing. To give the aircraft unusual 
lifting and distance powers, this plane measures forty. 
six inches from tip to tip, with a depth of from three 
to six inches. Following the form of the large gliders, 
the plane hasa slight dihedral angle and very fast lines. 
It will be found convenient to construct it in two parts, 
The wing of the glider is heavier and more stable than 
those of the model aeroplanes and, therefore, easier to 
build and much less liable to accidents in landing. 

To secure the proper dihedral angle for the wing, 
first draw its plan on a large sheet of paper. Draw a 
base line twenty-three inches long, and at the right. 
hand a vertical line nine inches high. At the left. 
draw a similar line three inches high. Now draw a line 
from the bottom of the vertical line at the left to a 
point on the right vertical three inches above the base, 
and from the top of the three-inch vertical line draw 
a line to the top of the nine-inch line. The irregular 
rectangle will be the outline of the wing. Two wings 
are to be built on these lines, which when joined at 
their bases form a very broad V-shaped plane. 

Any straight grained wood will serve for the 

wing. You will need two strips, one-half by one- 
quarter of an inch and twenty-three and a half 
inches long to form the front or entering edges 

of your two planes, and two strips, one-eighth 

by one-quarter of an inch and_ twenty-three 
inches in length for the rear edges. Two strips 

will also be needed, measuring half an inch by 
one-eighth of an inch and twenty-three and a 

half inches long, and two strips one-eighth by 
three-eighths of an inch and twenty-three inches 

long. For the ribs, prepare six strips three- 
eighths of an 
inch by one 
thirty-secondof 
an inch and six 
inches long. It 
will be found 
convenient to 
use bamboo for 
this purpose, 
since it is strong 
and does not 
split easily. It 
is important 
that the wing 
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A typical crowd at a German gliding meet 


camber, with the thickest part one-third back from the 
dge. The best plan is to shape the end pieces of each 


half of the plane, carefully reproducing the lines shown in the accompanying 
drawing. You will need two pieces, one half an inch square and six inches 


others three-eighths of an inch square and two and three- 


quarter inches long. The two larger pieces will form the larger ends of the 


re to be joined, and the others the outer ends. Cut them 
he drawings and sandpaper them carefully. 


In assembling the two parts of the wing, draw the outline of each section 


The two strips forming the front edge 
Now lay 


paper, actual size. 
off on one side to reduce the wind resistance. 


the various strips on the drawing with the thick parts of the end pieces for- 
ward. To construct the plane, mortise the front strip and the larger ends of 
the two end pieces, and glue firmly together. The strip forming the rear 
edge is next attached, forming the tapering rectangular frame. 


The wider 
(Concluded on page 35) 
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THE FORWARD. PASS 


HEN Rockne’s Ramblers journeyed to 

California last December for their final 

game of the season with Howard Jones’ 

Trojans, Jones himself and most of the 
football experts figured the big Southern California 
eleven would triumph. Notre Dame, having played 
through a most exacting schedule without defeat, 
was thought to be worn and spent from its grinding 
contest. Its famed running attack that had crushed 
all opposition had exhausted itself. The dope all 
favored the Pacific Coast. eleven. 

Whereupon Rockne’s charges cut loose with a most 
bewildering array of forward passes, so surprising in 
effect, due to their unexpectedness, that an overwhelm- 
ing victory was recorded to climax a great season. 

The forward pass, ever since its introduction into 
the game in 1905, has ever proven a surprise, just as 
its prototype, the quarterback kick, continued to 
be from its début in 1893 down to its farewell in 1901. 
Strange as it may seem it was nothing if not a forward 
pass, the sole difference being that the ball was kicked 
forward instead of passed. 

I was a coach in the early days of the forward pass 
and continued in this réle until it reached its present 
high development. After years of experimenting 
with it the conclusion was reached that it was most 
effective when used as a surprise weapon. Mixed 
with a sound running game that could be depended 
upon to gain ground the pass became a most potent 
weapon both for scoring and for. disorganizing the 
opponents. Played as the lone weapon of attack, 
without the backing of line plungers, off tackle 
smashers and reverse experts that were certain ground 
gainers, it was of no avail against real opposition. 

The historic record of forward passes coincides 
with this belief. Entire systems of play were built 
around the pass, such as the “Idaho Spread,” later 
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adopted by Michigan; the “Three-Men Out’ forma- 
tion of Washington and Lee, which Roper soon 
applied to Princeton’s offense; and the short screened 
pass to an end that gave Washington and Jefferson its 
brief place in the football sun. Each of these systems, 
and they were systems of play, were based on forward 
passing in the main. -They swept the field for a few 
years because of the surprise element involved. But 
when coaches had time to sit down and analyze them 
and to revamp their defenses to match the odd for- 
mation, their end was sudden and abrupt. 


Att the above by way of driving home the point 
to young football players that the pass itself 
is not a dependable system of attack. At best it is 
a surprise element to bolster the real meat of offense 
—the running game. Recent happenings, including 
the aforementioned Notre Dame-Southern California 
game, testify to this point. There the Trojans set 
themselves to stop a hard running attack that had 
carried Rockne’s pupils down to the end in a burst 
of glory. Whereupon Knute crossed them by un- 
leashing a passing attack. Again the element of sur- 
prise that has ever been the test of gridiron strategy. 
We used to forward pass only on third down and then 
only if the running attack was temporarily stopped. 
Then we found that better results obtained if we mixed 
passes with runs. Half a dozen years ago or so Bill 
Roper conceived of Princeton passing on first down. It 
proved a master stroke against Yale and Harvard. 
Eventually pass plays became about the same as 
trick plays. They were designed to resemble run- 
ning plays, just as the famous Harvard lateral of the 
past few years that Yale only managed to stop for 
the first time last season, was nothing if not a run- 
ning play. There is no better idea than this for 
making a forward pass effective. The scheme is 
is to force the defense to play its hand before showing 
your own in the way of a surprise pass. Coupled 
closely with this idea is the faked forward pass to 
aid the running play. Thus this element of attack 
is gradually coming to recognized for just what 
it is—a gear in the offensive machinery that fits in 
properly and perfectly with all the other cogs of the 
football machine. All of which means that in plan- 
ning your football plays you must incorporate in your 
attack certain forward passes that have all the ear- 
marks of a running play just long enough to draw the 
defense, especially the defensive backs, forward to the 
threatened point in the line of scrimmage. Then, in a 
flash, the way is cleared for receiver or receivers to 
break into unguarded territory to catch the pass. 
Such a play includes the faked place-kick, which 
may be described without diagram. Your team is in 
position for a place-kick. Line up in this formation, 
each man playing as for a place-kick. Ball comes 
back to the holder, kneeling ten yards behind center. 
He goes through all the motions of holding it for the 
kicker, the latter stepping forward exactly as if to 
kick. Instead of doing that he steps over the ball and 
guards the holder as he breaks back to pass. Two 
seconds after the pass from center the ends break down 
field, crossing at forty-five degrees angles, both at top 
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speed. To one of them the passer throws the ball. 
It’s been a touchdown play since its creation because 
of the element of surprise. The defense just can’t 
resist driving in to block the kick. 

Practice forward passing by laying the ball in the 
palm of your hands, finger tips on laces, thumb in 
under seam. First toss to a stationary mark some 
ten to fifteen yards away. After that is mastered begin 
feeding the ball to a running team-mate going straight 
ahead or else breaking across field. Judge his speed so 
you feed him the ball without checking his rush. If 
you slow him up the chances are the pass will be inter- 
cepted by the defense. Opponents won’t bite for long 
on your running lures. At best your receivers will have 
but a yard or two lead on the men covering them. It’s 
up to the passer to feed the ball just far enough ahead 
and above so the defense cannot interfere. “Lead 
your man,” is the slogan on every gridiron. 


ATCHING passes is a matter of predetermined 
plan, the receiver running along a certain line. 
He knows at about what spot the pass will fall. 
Until he nears it he centers his attention on speed, 
then turns his head and goes for the ball. The ideal 
pass is ahead and above so he catches it at top speed. 

Practically all passes are thrown with bowed arcs 
so no one between passer and receiver can interfere 
with the ball. Passers, too, must be protected from 
charging defensive linemen. The saying is true, “A 
hurried pass is never completed.” And a hurried 
pass is always one where protection is lacking. 

Learn to pass while on the run. Such skill is in- 
valuable in the game to-day as coaches use such talent 
to build plays that are optional passes or runs, the 
passer continuing the run if the receivers are covered 
or if, in his judgment, he believes an open field lies 
ahead for him to dodge through. 
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THE YOUNG SKY RIDERS z 
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CONCLUSION By E us tace A Adams on every side. Directly overhead was an irreguly» od 
OR the space of a dozen heartbeats, the tiny patch of blue sky. It was like looking up from 4, throu 
plane par ow to wince before the impending ILLUSTRATED BY WILLIAM HEASLIP crater of a volcano the sides of which Stee ied ever) 
blast of wind. Slowly she tilted over on her with every passing instant. ’ To 
right wing despite the sturdy counter-thrust record if you died in the doing of it? It seemed utterly “Look out!” shouted Bob in terror. the J 
of Toby’s hand on the joy stick. Then she was impossible that the little ship could live another Automatically Toby threw the Hawk. over op j, divec 
whirled upward like a dry leaf in a squall. moment. left wingtip. - Plunging out of a boiling may , by fr 
Bob found it hard to breathe. The wind seemed The rain ceased. They were still whirling upward clouds directly in front of them was another sailplane Jeape 
to be blowing down his throat, driving the air from through vapor which was as cold and as wet as the whose purple wings and fuselage contrasted viv qj and | 
his lungs. He gripped the padded cowling with both rain itself. against the white background from which she hai ever’ 
hands and tried to push himself back into his seat to Bob was shrieking in his ear. Toby realized, with appeared. Phil Vance’s plane hurtled toward then, seco! 
lessen the cutting pressure of the her pilot also blinded by the sy, clock 
safety belt across his lap. He den change from darkness men’ 
stared, amazed, at the altimeter. light.  Toby’s breath _ hisse brea 
Thirty-eight hundred feet, and through his teeth as he pushej the 
the pointer was still inching its with every ounce of his strength then 
way up and across the dial! on the controls. It seemed in. gan 
The compass card was swinging possible that these two shin dive. 
crazily. A glance below showed should miss a head-on collision, 
mountains, streams, lakes and It was as if they had been jr. N' 
forests wheeling around in an sistibly drawn together up her - 
endless blur with neither mean- in the storm-filled loneliness }) slap] 
ing nor sequence. some invisible magnet too power. sailp 
He felt his horn-rimmed spec- ful for humans to oppose. the 
tacles slip on his nose. This was her. 
something familiar, a part of the WICKED puff of wind aiml 
world he knew. He grabbed seized the Hawk's right prie 
them, tried to straighten them, wing and slapped it straight w H 
but the wind almost whipped in the air. The glider skidded the 
them from his hands. And then, around like a car on a wet pave. mak 
suddenly, the little ship plunged ment. Phil’s plane was almos had 
up into a blankness of cold, wet on top of her. Bob ducked his the: 
fog. The boys could see each head beneath the cowling, brac. pen 
other only as formless masses of ing himself for the impending pap 
darker gray. The wingtips dis- shock. The purple hull swished pict 
solved into nothingness, just directly over his head, missing his 
beyond the fuselage. Bob found the Hawk’s wings by fraction cru 
himself trying to focus his eyes of an inch. He saw Phil's ashey loos 
on the instruments. Their glass face peering over his cowling. I 
dials were beaded with water The boy’s black hair, usually w fror 
through which the radium- sleekly brushed, was plastered in frot 
painted figures and pointers a wet mass over his forehead, I 
glowed eerily in the darkness. His dark eyes were wide and con 
It was getting very cold. Clad staring, his mouth open as if to pow 
only in the lightest of summer scream. and 
jackets, Bob felt the chill, wet “You fools!” he howled down and 
air stabbing through him like a at them. “Are you trying to had 
knife. kill me?”’ int 
Why didn’t Toby straighten A sudden down-draft smote bra 
out? Bob felt as if he were lying both planes at the same instant. doy 
on his back, his legs sticking The seats dropped from under me! 
straight up in the air under the Toby and Bob, leaving them stil 
crimson cowling. suspended in the air, held in WI 
Pushing against the back of place only by their safety belts. Ph 
his seat, he bent far forward and Toby, grimly fighting the con- wo 
stared closely at the glowing trols, dared not look at the 
dial of the altimeter. Now he purple glider. From instant to age 
could see the numerals. He instant he expected to hear her 
gasped in astonishment. Fifty- fuselage crunch down on the 7 
eight hundred feet! Hawk’s slender wing. The : 
Half-blinded by the driving controls became taut. Little by oc 
rain and by the flashes of light- little the bow dropped. The two ing 
ning that were as if some one boys settled back into their seats. It 
were blinking a huge searchlight With heart-breaking slowness sii 
in his eyes, Toby wondered why the crimson ship drew away ap 
he was not more frightened. His from that which was poised 
muscles were twitching with a above her. ho 
chill, his teeth hammered to- “Dive out of this!” shrieked dr 
gether until his jaws ached. His Phil Vance. ‘You'll be killed!” re 
shirt was clinging to his body For these few moments there 
as if it had been glued there. was some mysterious current of fe 
His coat was a dead weight on rising air that was holding both rn 
his shoulders, without warmth ; : f : " sailplanes aloft, pushing them 
or power to shield him from the Bob waved excitedly with his torch. The plane dropped in a slow glide this wag and thet. but always ; 
driving rain, which beat in keeping them together. Phil Sli 
through the neck opening and trickled down his body a start of surprise, that he could now hear his com- Vance stared down over his cowling at the boys in Al 
in an icy stream. panion’s voice. the crimson ship below. His face was haggard with le 
“We've broken the record all to pieces!” Bob fear, his eyes rolled wildly. " 
E-GLANCED at the rain-beaded clock on the yelled. “Come on, I tell you!” he yelled. 7 
instrument board. Had it stopped? It must Good little Bob! Toby forced a smile and nodded. Toby, levelling a wing which had suddenly drooped, - 
have. Surely more than ten minutes had passed since It was a wonder that Bob cared whether they had glanced up at him. ; 8 
that first gust had sent them skyward! Never had broken the record or not. If he, Toby, had just been “Beat it, if you want to,” he shouted back. “ You re 
time dragged so. His half-closed eyes peered at the sitting there, he would not have cared. A world’s no company for us!” 
altimeter and widened in sudden astonishment. record broken! Well, that was something. But a “Yah!” shrieked Phil, beside himself with fury. h 
Eighty-seven hundred feet! He remembered, vague- quick doubt stabbed into his wind. Where was Phil? About to flee from that place of terror, he would have : 
ly, that a German named Dronfeld had broken the Was Phil still up there ahead of them in the cloud- to leave these two enemies behind, perhaps to die, n 
world’s record at some ninety-seven hundred. A fog, whirling up and up to unknown heights? perhaps to fly until they had carried away the coveted 
feeling of accomplishment surged through him, fight- They were almost blinded by a burst of light. prizes. “Tl show you!” t 
ing down thoughts of tailspins, crashes, death. Toby Toby adjusted stick and rudder bar automatically, Frenziedly he groped in the canvas sidepocket beside | 
guessed that their chances of living through this while he blinked and blinked, in the last rays of the his seat.. Then he leaned out over the cockpit wall, . 
whirlpool of swirling clouds and shrieking winds were setting sun which blazed full at them through a break holding a pint vacuum bottle in his trembling hand. t 
slender indeed. What good would it do to break a in the torn-up masses of clouds that rolled and tivisted The crimson Hawk was slightly below him. , 
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Toby and Bob, startled by the crazy pitch to his 
voice, stared up at him just in time to see him raise his 
right arm and hurl the metal bottle in a long overarm 
itch. End over end, in a graceful are, the thing flew 
directly at them. Bob gasped, raised both his hands 
as if to try to catch the missile which his short-sighted 
eves could see none too well. Should it crash down 
through the slender wing it would mean the end of 
everything. P ’ , 

Toby, his face gray, threw his full weight against 
the joy stick. The bow dropped as the little ship 
dived in response. The bottle missed the left flipper 
by fractions of an inch. The solid wall of cloud below 
leaped at the diving plane, closed in around it. Toby 
and Bob, almost dazed by the sudden blanking out of 
everything, sat rigid in their seats. Second after 
second ticked away within the 
clock on the fog-blurred instru- 
ment-board before Toby dared 
breathe again, dared believe that 
the bottle had really missed 
them. Slowly, cautiously he be- 
van to pull the ship out of her 
dive. 


OW it was rough going 
LN again. Up-and-down puffs 
slapped at their wings. The 
sailplane heeled and yawed in 
the cross-currents that tore at 
her. Toby controlled the ship 
aimlessly, amazed at their re- 
prieve from sudden death. 

He, who had always played 
the game squarely, could not 
make himself believe that Phil 
had deliberately tried to kill 
them. Things like that hap- 
pened in books and in news- 
papers, never in real life. A 
picture flashed across his mind of 
his crimson sailplane, one wing 
crumpled and torn, spinning 
loosely toward the ground. 

The wind smacked the Hawk 
from below. Squalls struck 
from every direction. 

Toby was tiring fast. He was 
conscious of an almost over- 
powering desire to nose down 
and dive out of all this pitching 
and tossing. What a fool he 
had been to deliberately head 
into this thunderstorm! He 
braced his body to push the ship 
down into a dive when he re- 
membered that Phil Vance might 
still be in those upper clouds. 
What if they landed to find that 


Phil had beaten them? That 
would never do. 
Deliberately. Toby began 


again to fight for altitude. 


HE hands of the clock told 
the boys it was almost nine 
o'clock. They had been fight- 
ing the storm for two hours! 
It was the altimeter which finally 


snapped them out of their 
apathy. 

“Look!” exclaimed _ Bob, 
hoarsely. ‘‘Ninety-nine hun- 


dred feet! We’ve made a world’s 
record!” 

“We were higher than that a 

few minutes ago,” said Toby 
wearily. “A little better than 
10,500, I think.” 
_ But his voice was not enthu- 
siastic. It did not seem to matter much, he thought. 
All that mattered now was the stabbing ache in his 
legs, his arms, his entire body. His muscles were 
twitching as he swung the control stick in response 
to the unsteady motion of the ship. The slender rod 
of metal seemed to weigh tons and tons and was 
growing heavier all the time. 

Bob found his spectacles, wiped them as best he 
could on the damp fabric of his jacket and perched 
them on his nose. Then he looked at Toby, whose 
haggard profile shone whitely in the cold light of the 
moon, Instantly Bob reached for the controls. 

“T'll take it now,” he said firmly. 

With a deep sigh of relief Toby allowed his hands 
to fall heavily into his lap. Useless, annoyed by the 
motion of Bob’s legs on the rudder-bar, crawled over 
to Toby’s lap, a wet, forlorn little dog, shaking with 
the cold and whimpering softly for attention. The 
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boy laughed shakily and rubbed the wiry hair hard, 
holding the pup close against his chest. 

Now, for the first time, he really looked around. He 
was vaguely astonished that it should be night. The 
moon was as round and as flat as a twenty-dollar gold 
piece. The sailplane was drifting silently over a cloud- 
land sea which extended to the very end of the world. 

Except for distant thunder, the silence was absolute, 
almost frightening. ‘Toby was glad when Bob spoke. 

“We're heading west again, Toby,” said the 
youngster. “We're gliding, slowly losing altitude. 
Have you any idea where we are?”’ 

“Not the haziest,’’ admitted Toby. ‘When I had 
time to look at it, the compass card was making 
believe it was a merry-go-round.” 

Bob was silent. 


Toby and Bob stared up at him just in time to see him raise his right arm and hurl the metal bottle 


“The only thing we can do until we get through 
this carpet of clouds under us and see where we are,” 
continued Toby, “is to keep right on going.” 

“We might as well keep right on soaring when we 
can,” offered Bob, “as to just glide down tc the ground. 
There may be soie up-drafts we can catch.” 

Toby reached into his pocket, dragged out his 
jew’s harp and began to experiment with a jazzed-up 
version of the old song, “‘ We don’t know where we’re 
going but we’re on our way.” Useless, at the very 
first note, stirred in protest, pushed himself wearily 
to his feet and raised his wet nose toward the moon 
for a heartfelt howl of protest. 

The air in the wake of the storm was anything but 
still. One up-draft after another took them further 
and further toward the west. Hour after hour they 
glided on, rising, descending, rising again, gradually 
losing the great altitude they had reached during the 
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storm. The carpet of clouds below them grew thinner 
and thinner, as though eaten away by the moonlight. 

Toby caught brief snatches of sleep when it was 
Bob’s turn at the controls. But the younger boy’s 
nerves were too taut to relax while his companion was 
deftly avoiding one hilltop after another and when it 
seemed that every moment must be the last they could 
spend in the air. So he remained awake while an end- 
less procession of hills and mountains slid toward 
them, reaching up as if to trap the slowly-gliding ship. 

“I wish I knew where we were,” Toby said. “I’m 
getting tired of hopping over this hill by a margin 
thinner than a snake’s left leg and then doing the same 
over the next hill and the next one after that. Ever 
since midnight my heart’s been in my throat for fear 
I'd knock the top clean off a mountain.” 

“T think it was the Hudson 
River we passed just as we came 
down out of the clouds,”’ insisted 
Bob, turning a flashlight upon his 
maps for the hundredth time. 

“Maybe it was,” Toby ad- 
mitted. ‘But there’s no telling 
which way we were blown while 
we were in the storm. What 
difference does it make? We're 
still flying, and flying in the only 
direction we can go. So we'll 
stay up until the ground comes 
up and smacks us and then we're 
through.” 

“T suppose so,” agreed Bob, 
with a sigh. “Still, so much 
depends on our winning those 
prizes that I'd sure like to know 
what chance we have.” 

“Listen, big boy! If any bird 
has gone higher or stayed up 
longer than we have, he de- 
served the prize and I'll give him 
my care too. He’s earned it. 
The only thing that I’m worried 
about is the thought of our folks 
at home waiting for a report 
from us. I hope some of our 
messages were picked up.” 

Thrice, already, while the 
silent ship had sailed over small 
villages, Toby had _ hastily 
scrawled notes on pieces of 
paper, saying that they had just 
passed over a big river and that 
they were still in the air, heading 
westward, and requesting that 
these notes be given to the 
nearest telephone or telegraph 
office for transmission to the 
contest authorities at Fairfield. 
They had whooped at the tops 
of their lungs and flashed their 
searchlights toward the sleepy 
houses, then wrapped the notes 
around a quarter or a_half- 
dollar and dropped them. The 
first note had fallen fairly in a 
village street, but a house had 
blocked their view and they had 
not known whether the message 
had been found or not. The 
other two had fallen wide of 
their marks. 

Suddenly there was a far- 
away buzz in the sky, a muffled 
drone that was becoming more 
and more distinct every mo- 
ment. 

“Bob,” Toby said, excitedly, 
“there’s a plane over there. Do 
you suppose it’s hunting for us?” 

“IT shouldn’t wonder,” said 
the boy, reaching for the flashlight. “I'll bet there 
are a lot of planes out hunting for any gliders that 
haven’t reported in.” 

Bob snapped on the flashlight, focussed it to throw 
a long concentrated beam and began to wave it back 
and forth, swivelling its beam from side to side and 
finally pointing it directly toward the point from 
which the sound of the engine seemed to be coming. 

Toby suddenly lost interest in the strange airplane. 
The top of the next mountain was almost upon them 
and he was fighting a down-draft which threatened to 
force an immediate landing. The sailplane pitched 
and tossed in the rough air, dived straight at the bald 
peak of the mountain and then, not thirty feet from its 
top, hit a feeble up-current which took them across 
with less than fifty feet to spare. 

“Whew! That one curled my hair!” he murmured, 

(Continued on page 55) 
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The very spring and root of honesty and virtue 
lie in the felicity of lighting on good education. 
—Plutarch. 


Mind is a kingdom to the man who gathereth 
his pleasure from ideas. —Tupper. 


Histories make men wise; poets, witty; the 
mathematics, subtle; natural philosophy, deep; 
moral, grave; logic and rhetoric, able to contend. 

—Bacon. 


Reading maketh a full man, conference a 
ready man, and writing an exact man.—Bacon. 


Upon the education of the people of this 
country the fate of this country depends. 
—Disraeli. 


The mind of an educated man is greater than 
the knowledge it possesses; it is like the vault of 
heaven, encompassing the earth which lives and 
flourishes beneath it. —Ruskin. 











HE boy who is mentally awake lives more in a day than the inattentive 

boy can live ina year. He has more enjoyments and richer personality. 
It is not necessary to have opportunities for travel and adventure in order 
to have interesting experiences. But it is necessary to be mentally awake. 
The intelligent boy will secure more pleasure and profit from a ride in a 
trolley than the dull boy will get from a world tour. 

Yet, dullness is a fault that is often due to indifference or laziness. It 

an be remedied by persistent effort. An intelligent person is one 
who is mentally awake and who has a basis of knowledge. A boy can 
build an alert mind as he builds a strong body, by exercise and by 
right habits. It is an amazing fact that some boys who make regular 
use of the gymnasium and the athletic field, and who try to acquire 
right health habits, give no attention to increasing and training their 
mental powers. Yet the mind requires the right sort of food and proper 
training to develop in the right way, just asthe body does. Intelligence 
can be developed by right habits of thinking and study. This is recognized 
in the Scout Oath when the Scout promises to make himself “physically 
strong and mentally awake.” 

One important step in developing intelligence is general education. At 
the time of the Washington Conference called by the late President Harding 
and his Cabinet to consider how we could most effectively help the boys and 
girls of America to increase their abilities and to prepare for citizen- 
ship, we placed general education second on the list of important points. 

The boys and girls of America need 
general education. Notwithstanding 
our splendid public school system, 
three-fourths of the boys and girls in 
America to-day leave schoolat the age 
of fourteen, leave school without hav- 
ing passed beyond the seventh grade. 
They need further stimulation of in- 
terest and activity to secure more 
general education. 

This month thousands of boys will 
make the decision as to whether they 
will continue their school course or go 
to work. I hope that every boy who 
reads this page, whatever the circum- 
stances may be, will decide to con- 
tinue his school course, and will make 
up his mind to secure as much edu- 
cation as he can. This is a matter 
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Learning, in the truest scnse of the word, is 
not merely something acquired. Mere knowl- 
edge, in great abundance and variety, may, 
to be sure, be taken up by the mind, as a sponge 
takes up water; but learning, which deserves the 
name, is quite a different achievement. 

—Roswell D. Hitchcock. 


It will, I believe, be found invariably true, 
that learning was never decried by any learned 
man. —Johnson. 


Education is the only interest worthy the 
deep, controlling anxiety of the thoughtful man. 
—Wendell Phillips. 


No inheritance can supply the want of a 
virtuous education. —Thomas Wilson. 


It is mind, after all, which does the work of 
the world, so that the more there is of mind, the 
more work will be accomplished. 

—William Ellery Channing. 











of intelligent investment of time and effort. Facts show that every day 
spent in school adds $25.00 to a man’s life earnings. Some years ago the 
Western Electric Company found that 90 per cent of the college men 
employed by them made good, as compared with 10 per cent of the 
men who had entered business on leaving the high school or grammar 
school. The child with no schooling has one chance in 150,000 of perform- 
ing distinguished service; with elementary education he has four times 
a chance; with high-school education eighty-seven times a chance; with 
college education 800 times a chance. Education fits a man for better 
service. Four years spent in the right kind of college makes him of 
more use in the world. 

Never before has the need for educated men for trained leadership been so 
great. America needs citizens who are mentally awake. We cannot dis- 
pute that there is much in this country to give us grave concern. We know, 
for instance, that notwithstanding the energy and the great expense to 
arouse people to a sense of civic responsibility, relatively few of our people 
the land over participate actively in civic affairs. Happily from my point 
of view, I do not find from the sources of information at my command that 
this is a reflection upon the youth of to-day. In my judgment they are more 
earnestly striving to take advantage of their opportunities than ever before. 
But no young man can reach his highest degree of personal effectiveness 
without education. 

I hope that if for any reason it seems impossible for a boy to continue his 
school work at this time, he willresolve 
not to let this be a handicap to him, 
but will thoroughly canvas all his re- 
sources with a view to securing further 
training. There never were so many 
friendly agencies equipped to help 
young men as are to be found in 
America to-day. There is hardly a 
community in which there is no op- 
portunity to make advancement. 

Opportunity always comes to the boy 
who is prepared for it. 

Surely it isthe responsibility ofevery 
one of us to make the best use of the 
abilities which we already have, and 
totry to cultivate other good qualities 
that will help us to advance in our 
life-work and give the most service 
to others. Now is the time to begin! 
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One of the Boy Scouts who aided in extinguishing forest fire which rag 


area in Mt. Diablo district, California 

























AM dictating in my cabin in the 

last few minutes before the 

great motor ship Bremen, one of 

the largest and swiftest of ocean 
greyhounds, cuts loose from her 
Brooklyn dock for the eastbound 
voyage across the Atlantic. With 
Mr. George W. Olmsted of Ludlow, 
Pa., Chairman of the Regional Com- 
mittee of Region No. 3, the Chief 
Scout Executive goes to Vienna, 
Austria, as delegate to the Sixth Inter- 
national Boy Scout Conference which 
opens there July 23rd and continues 
to July 29th. It is our great pleas- 
have with us members of 
our families. We will be joined in 


Vienna by Mr. Robert S. Hale, 





ure to 





Chairman of the Camp- 
ing Committee of Re- 
gion No. 1, a third 
delegate to the World 
Conference. 

We believe that this 
year at least forty-four 
nations will be repre- 
sented at the Inter- 
national Conference. 
Perhaps before the end 
of the conference, al- 
though I do not know, 
one or more of the 
other countries where 
Scouting is organized 
and yet is in a forma- 
tive state, will be rec- 
ognized among the 
Scouting nations and 
join the Scouting fellowship of the world. Let us 
hope so. Scarcely a year goes by now that at least 
one country is not added to the long list of Scouting 
countries. | We expect to hear some fine reports at 
Vienna. One of them I expect will be that the world 
membership of Scouts is now close to or has passed 
the 2,000,000 mark. This total includes Sea Scouts, 
Rovers, Cubs and Leaders. 

On behalf of the Boy Scouts of America it will be the 
pleasure of our delegates to report that we have 
reached the new grand total of 895,845 Scouts and 
Scouters, Cubs, Cubbers and Sea Scouts. This is the 
highest figure that Scouting has yet achieved. It 
should be compared with the figure of 868,731 of last 
year. Included in the new total are 17,580 Cubs 
organized into 771 packs, and 10,226 Sea Scouts. 
Both these developments are most encouraging. Our 
number of Troops is also at a new high figure— 
29,672 as against 28,398 last year. 

The International Conference seeks to promote 
unity and a common understanding in regard to the 
fundamental purposes of Scouting throughout the 
world. The conference acts as a clearing house of 
current practice in the various Scouting nations. 
International training standards, matters of Inter- 
national Scout cooperation, and other important 
matters will be discussed. 

I can imagine that for the boys of America the most 
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Paul Siple, on tour of Scout camps in seven Regions, meets 
honor campers at Caddo Lake, Shreveport, La., Council Camp 


important thing which 
will come before our 
conference will be the 
determination of the 
place and date of the 
next World Jamboree 
of Boy Scouts, a deci- 
sion which I know 
personally many boys 
are eagerly await- 
ing. The first Jam- 
boree, you will recall, 
was held in 1920 in 
England, the second 
in Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, in 1924 and the 
third in 1929 at Ar- 
rowe Park, Birken- 
head, England, near 
Liverpool, where 
nearly 50,000 boys 
got together with 
some 1,300 from the 
United States. 
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By James E. West 





' Boy Scouts of Marquette, 


Forest. 


Parade of Veterans passing before President 
Hoover at Columbus, Ohio, accompanied by 
Boy Scout aides 
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first Pony Express Route marker, dedicated in 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


completed our business at Vienna, Mr. Olmsted, Mr. 
Hale and I will proceed to Kandersteg, Switzerland, 
where the International Scout Chalet is located, to 


lete second year’s tree planting in Municipal 
ave set out 10,000 trees - 


a whe 


Tiled 2 






ade ie comes 





Dr. Willis A. Sutton, the retiring president, 
with leaders of Scout aides at the Los An- 
geles convention of the National Education 





Association 


attend the First International Rover 
Moot from July 30th to August 8th. 
While there is as yet no organized 
Rover meyement in the United States, 
there are a number of experimental 
groups in several places. We shall 
observe this first great Rover meeting 
with more than a little interest. Great 
Britain alone is sending 2,000 boys 
and far-away Siam will have a delega- 
tion of fifty. 


HOUSANDS of Boy Scouts have 

been making the acquaintance 
personally of Paul A. Siple, Erie, Pa., 
Sea Scout, who was with Admiral 
Byrd. Under arrangements generally 
directed by the National Office and 
set up in detail by several of our 
Regional Executives, Paul has been 
making an extensive tour of many 
States, visiting camps, attending Scout 
meetings, and otherwise meeting, face 
to face, Scouts and Scout Leaders in 
many parts of the country. 

Paul, who completed his Junior year 
at Allegheny College early in June, 
set out almost immediately after the 
close of the school year into Region 
IV, spending a week visiting a number 
of Ohio cities and Boy Scout Camps. 
A long train ride took him out of 
Region IV down to Region IX, where 
he visited McAlester, Oklahoma City 
and Bartlesville, Okla., and afterwards 
Fort Worth, Abilene and Dallas, 
Texas. His next tour took him into 
Region V where he visited two or three 


points in Louisiana and returned north for ten days at 
council camps and gatherings in Illinois, Indiana and 
(Concluded on page 58) 
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Gliding High! 
HERE is a view of a Darmstadt sail-plane taken 
from a motor plane in the 1930 International 
Soaring Contest, soaring at 1,500 feet altitude above 
the Rhoen mountains, near Frankfort. 

Every year. an International Glider Tournament is 
held on the Wasserkuppe. There is also the Rossitten 
Glider School above Koenigsberg on the Baltic Sea, 
where gliding and soaring flights are made over a series 
of sand dunes nearly a mile wide and sixty miles long. 

Flights of more than fifteen hours duration, and to 
altitudes of nearly nine thousand feet, have already 
been ‘recorded. 


Just Taking Off! 
srr ae Seba SCHULTZ in his German Soaring 
Glider West Preussen just as he was launched from 
the ground by means of the shock-cord which you 
may see the crew holding at the moment it is re- 
leased as they run out to stretch it to its limit of 
elasticity. 

In this plane as early as 1927 Schultz held the en- 
durance record of 14 hours 15 minutes. Since that 
time the official records have been exceeded by flights 
in this country, although unofficial still accurately 
timed, made by Barstow in a Bowlus glider. Barstow’s 


¥ 








best flight was 15 hours and 19 minutes. Pilot Groen- 
hoff of the Rhoen Rossitten Flying Society recently 
made a new distance record of 165 miles when he flew 


his -motorless sailplane. from Munich to Kaaden, 
Czechoslovakia. The previous distance record was 
102 miles made by Robert Kronfeld. 
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Germany’s Famous Wasserkuppe 


VIEW of the Wasserkuppe gliding and soaring 

hill in the Rhoen Mountains in Germany near 
Frankfurt-on-the-Main where every August the glid- 
ing champions of the world compete. 

A. Martins is standing by his famous sailplane and 
you will notice the slope in all directions of the hill 
known as the South West Hill. 

With a 25-mile-an-hour wind blowing from the west, 
this part of the Wasserkuppe is easy to take-off from, 
as there is a vertical lift of three feet a second. With 
a 10-mile wind the lift is about two feet a second. 

A gently descending slope that drops away gradually 
for some 1,800 feet in altitude is responsible for the 
great vertical lift, when the wind is right, that makes 
the Wasserkuppe one of the most favorable localities 
in the world for gliding and soaring. 

—Auveustus Post. 
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CURIOUS! 


Our Cousin Who Walks on All Fours 


ONTRARY to general belief, the gorilla walks on his four feet (or should we 
‘'b say four hands?) as we find well illustrated in the above photograph. This is 
one of several gorillas in America at this time. There have not been many gorillas 
brought out of Africa and most of them have lived only a few months in captivity. 
However with the advent of this particular specimen the luck seems to have changed. 
This one has grown from twelve pounds to eighty-five during his four years in 
America. On arrival, when about one year old, he was dirty, his fur looked moth- 
eaten and health nothing to speak of, his present condition is just the opposite. 

This fellow is quite docile but, as he is still young, there is plenty of time for him 
to become as bad as his family has been painted by some naturalists. Except for 
the beating of his breast with his fists when excited or enraged, he shows little dif- 
ference in disposition as compared with the other great anthropoids (the Orang- 
Utan and Chimpanzee). There seems to be, as Carl Akeley’has pointed out, every 
reason to believe that the gorilla is really a rather fine sort of chap. 

It is interesting to note how recently gorillas have been brought to the attention 
of the modern world. The first gorilla in England arrived in 1837, and the first 
exhibited by the London Zoological Society was received in 1855. On the other 
hand an Indian rhinoceros was shown in Europe in 1513, a giraffe was sent to the 
Emperor of Germany in 1559, and the first elephant in England was presented by 
the King of France to Henry III in 1255. —A. Fornt, Jr. 





A World’s Record Mushroom 


HIS mushroom is just about the champion of champions recorded among the 

gasterimycalous fungi. It certainly has good reason to be all puffed up! 

It was discovered several years ago by Walter Hayes near Buffalo, N. Y.- Mr. 
Hayes is holding the big puffball. It weighed twenty-one pounds and measured 


over five feet through the thickest part. The proud owner 
gave a dinner party at which he served steaks covered with 
huge slices of mushroom, 


The Frog Jumping Championship! 
i imy- World’s Frog Jumping Championship is held each year 
at the Jumping Frog Jubilee of Angels Camp, in Calaveras 
County, California. It is held in commemoration of Mark 
Twain’s famous story, “The Celebrated Jumping Frog of 
Calaveras County.” It is a real contest, with real frogs 
competing. 

Dan’l Webster, as the original frog was named, is alleged to 
have been owned by one Jim Smiley, of Calaveras County. 
Mark Twain was editor of the Virginia City (Nevada) Enter- 
prise, when he learned of him through a Simon Wheeler. 
Dan’l, according to Mark Twain’s informant, was a very noted 
hopper. He was reputed to have out-jumped every frog against 
which he was competed—until, on an evil day, the unprinci- 
pled backer of an ordinary pick-up frog secretly ballasted 
old Dan’l with so much bird-shot that he couldn’t rise from 
the ground. 

Mark Twain’s famous story was first published in 1867. 


The first of the Jumping Frog Jubilees was held in 1927, just sixty years afterwards. 


The one this year occurred on May 17. Already they have become international 
frog Derbies. The 1931 event brought entries from France, Spain and Ireland. 
There were three—“ Fritzi,”’ “Mitzi,” and “Blitzi”, from Berlin, Germany. There 
were “Old Dominion,” from Richmond, Va.; “Tammany,” from Loomis, .N. Y.; 
“Smoke” and “Fire Alarm,” from the Fire Department of Washington, N. C.; 
“Buckeye” and “Zeppelin,” from South Park, Ohio; “Minnehaha,” from Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; “Zenobia,” from the Kiwanis Club of Kinston, N. C., and many 
from different California localities. In all, there were about 150 frogs participating 
in the competition. 

Old Dan’l met his Waterloo because of a tummyful of bird shot. But such 
unfair practices can not enter into the frog jumping competitions to-day! There 
are unbiased judges and a full set of rules. The rules are as follows: 

(1) Frogs must be registered at Angels Camp office; 
(2) Only six may be registered to any one owner; (Concluded on page 57) 
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Aft ER months of preparation in the building of miniature 

oy Kalman A. Dirkman was awarded 

first prize in a contest held at the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York for boys of that State 


Napoleonic coaci 


OVER in England, James Mills, age 
thirteen, proudly displays the cup 
emblematic of his athletic supremacy among schoolboys 
of his age. In addition to five first prizes he jumped 
14 feet 6 inches 
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LAYING his home course with the skill of a seasoned campaigner, 

H. Lloyd Beyer, Jr., seventeen years old, defeated W. B. McCul- 

lough, Jr. (right), 5 up and 3 to play in the 36-hole final of the 
Amateur Golf Championship of Pennsylvania 


Fy MANUEL FIENBERG (below) 17-year-old Detroit toy, won the 
Stout Model Airplane Trophy with a record flight of 291 minutes 








SS IDNE Y B. WOOD, JR., nineteen years 

old, is the new tennis champion of the 

world, the title that goes with the winning 

of the Wimbledon Championship matches 
in England 


NE of the youngest American explorers to take the 

field on scientific exploration is Robert Shippee, 

(right), twenty, of Red Bank, N.J. He is co-leader of an 

aerial expedition into Peru that has already discovered 
a number of lost cities 
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WHAT’S NEW IN THE NEWS 





J OHNNY JEFFRIES, 

twelve-year-old Green- 

ville, Ky., boy is the marble 

champion of the U. S. A., 

defeating the country’s best 
at Ocean City, N. J. 


Wy ALTER WIDENER, Glen 

Cove, N. Y., bigh school 
boy, established two new records 
at the Intercollegiate Outboard 
Motorboat Championships. He 
averaged 43 miles per hour in 
the Class C event and 46.6 miles 

per hour in the Class F race 
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poR ALL BOYS 


WAS a bear. I do not recollect whether I was a 
grizzly, cinnamon or black bear, but I know that 
I was a bear. Nealy Diamond, my cousin, was 
another bear, a very fierce old growl bear. 

The four towering rectangular mahogany posts of 
mother’s commodious bed supported a roof, called a 
tester, of turkey-red cloth gathered together in the 
center by a rose with petals of brass, so that the 
wrinkles ran out like sun rays. A tall expansive head- 
hoard added dignity to the old bedstead, that is, what 
people thought was a bedstead; but people as a rule 
lack the magic eyesight of boyhood, which is not de- 
ceived by the outward appearance of things. For 
know ye, that was not a bedstead at all! What people 
called the bedposts were really the trunks of tall 
trees. Between the so-called head-board and the wall 
was a dank, awesome cave, the floor of which was 
strewed with the bones of deer, buffalo, aye, and hu- 
man ones! This was the den where the terrible bears 
lived, I can even now feel the thrill of creeping horror 
the den inspired. 

Outside of the bears’ den the dappling yellow sun- 
light filtered through the slatted Venetian blinds where 
my mother and my aunt were sewing and chatting. 
Suddenly a piercing shriek split the air of the peaceful 
bedroom! Dropping their work baskets on the floor, 
our mothers sprang up in wild alarm. It appears 
that, as the bears were about to emerge from the 
den, the hind one, Nealy, carried away with enthusi- 
asm for the part he was playing, had severely bitten 
the front one, me—I won't tell where. 

After first aid to animals had been rendered, I was 
held as a material witness and my cousin bear was 
brought before the family court of honor and ques- 
tioned as to the why and wherefore, but the only 
answer he would give was that he was a bear and bears 
bit-ed other bears. The jury disagreed, case was dis- 
missed and court adjourned. 

In those days Cincinnati was a wild and woolly 
city. Very few of the oldest inhabitants can remem- 
ber how wild it really was. Immense herds of buffalo, 
driven by wild and befeathered Indians, passed 
through our streets ‘all day long. The great bisons 
that were too fat to walk, were loaded on a two- 
wheeled dray, and brought up the rear of the herd. 
To the ordinary dull person, who lacked the X-ray 
vision of a boy, these animals were not buffalo, but 
ill-smelling grunty pigs, driven by rough swineherds, 
but we boys knew better! We lived in a fairy- 
land of our own imagination—a beautiful land wherein 
nothing so gross as swine existed. I know it was 
fairyland for I, myself, saw the fairies. 

In those days the window-glass was not like the 
smooth, flawless plate-glass of to-day; on the contrary 
itoften had wavy streaks 
in it. When one gazed 
through the window- 
pane the waves caused 
the people passing out- 


By Dan Beard 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


not called maids in those days—came tripping out 
of the kitchen door like live-doll babies, with pans 
of bones which they gave the soap man. He dumped 
them into his wagon, then produced from beneath the 
wagon seat long yellow bars of soap which he gave 
in exchange for the bones; that is what the people 
thought them to be, but we knew that those were bars 
of virgin gold and that the man in the wagon was a 
magician and an alchemist, who by the power of 
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Folks lacking imagination thought they were pigs 
but we knew they were buffalo 


side, to wabble, to grow Na ss 


long or absurdly short 
as they moved; but best 
of all, there were blisters 
in the glass, the curved 
surfaces of which formed 
lenses or reducing 
glasses. 
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HROUGH the blis- 

ters could be seen 
the smallest of tiny 
people, wee, wee horses 
and carts, pigs no larger 
than mice. Even the 
black-faced charcoal 
man with his wagon 
loaded with his wares 
Was no larger than a toy, 
yet his voice was big and 
sonorous as he sung in 
a rich baritone COAL! 
C-O-AL! CHAR-COAL! 
CHAR-CO-AL! So 
too, was the kitchen- 
soap Man, a miniature 
replica of the real man; 
he, too, was singing, if 
ene may so dignify his 
greasy call of S-O-A-P! 
8-0-0-PE! SOAP! 
SO-AP! SO-AP! The 
hired girls—they were 
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“THEM WERE THE HAPPY DAYS” 


his magic could transform bones into bars of pure 
gold! 
Now a handsome but tiny man with swarthy face 
and black curly hair, wearing a plaid shirt, walked 
by, balancing on his head a long wooden tray covered 
with the most wonderful assortment of strange plaster 
casts of spotted cats, dogs and horses such as were 
never seen in those days except in those trays, but 
to-day one may see the very same creatures in the 
funny sheets of the Sunday papers. 

This, however, was fairyland, a real fairyland in- 
habited by live fairies no bigger than the figures and 
animals in the toy Noah’s Ark which Santa Claus 
brought every Christmas. It is a real land to-day; 
the birthplace of all romance, poetry and folk-lore. 
Every great artist and every great man once lived 
there, for it is in this land that art, music and poetry 
and spiritual things thrive. Chaucer, Burns, Homer, 
Shakespeare and Milton were all once inhabitants of 
that fairyland, in which are no counting-houses, tax- 
collectors or policemen. Everything there is different. 

But back in the fifties even the people, the every- 
day poky old citizens of the smoky Queen of the 
West, were different from the people of to-day. They 
dressed, talked and acted differently. The only real 
dudes I remember were the down-river pilots, and they 
were dandies! They even steered the steamers with 
kid gloves on their hands; their trousers were the latest 
cut, their hats the latest mode, and their coats the envy 
of every Beau Brummell. You could recognize them in- 
stantly when thgy stood conversing on the levee. I 
have conversed with Presidents, Senators, Cabinet 
Officers, lords and ladies, as well as royalty, but none 
of them filled my soul with the awe felt in the presence 
of those superior beings—the down river pilots! 

There is one thing about those days which I am 
glad does not prevail now—practically every man 
then chewed tobacco. North of the Ohio River 
they chewed fine cut which came in oblong packages 
enclosed in heavy tinfoil. 


OUTH of the Ohio River the men chewed plug 
tobacco, which also was of great intcrest to us 
because it was saturated with sweet licorice before it 
was pressed into plugs, and licorice was a tempting 
candy, not difficult to obtain from the workers in any 
tobacco factory. Besides being sweet and healthy, 
licorice produced a saliva of the same color as that 
produced by chewing tobacco, and a boy could walk 
along the streets and expectorate just like a real man, 
and do it in the belief that the passers-by thought he 
was chewing real tobacco. 

But the big spittoon alongside the chair of the 
august judge in court, the long rows of orderly 
circumspect spittoons at 
the entrance of the pews in 
church, or the mammoth 
brown crockery-ware spit- 
toon of the barber shops, 
found no place in our dream 
land and occupies no place 
in history. Under the mod- 
ern name of cuspidor they 
disappeared at the same 
time and along with the 
saloons. However, every 
graceful or tender thing of 
those days that we saw or 
reverently touched, started 
on wing a flock of beautiful 
thoughts, which neither for- 
tune or misfortune can ever 
entirely destroy; a fact 
which should be a subject 
of serious thought to edu- 
cators. 

» We were now big enough 
to walk on _ low-blocked 
stilts, and one little curly- 
headed boy, dressed in a 
neatly embroidered white 
suit, was proudly walking 
on stilts, the blocks of which 
rested on the ground, when 
some roughnecks drew near 
and began to amuse them- 
selves by kicking the stilts 
from underneath the stilt- 
walkers. After a nasty fall, 
one lad picked himself up 
and pointing to the sweet 

(Comeluded on page 35) 
























































A* BY SWALLOW, reporter ex- 

traordinary, plans a real pub- 

licity stunt. A real gladiatorial 

battle between a real lion and a 
real man! 
























































MBY SWALLOW, young reporter on the Del- 
phium Sentinel-Ledger, ran up the roller of 
his typewriter and zipped the last yellow 
sheet of copy from it. He stacked up his 

work neatly and passed it over to Mr. Meade, his chief. 

“There you are, Mr. 
Meade,’’ said Amby. 
“* About one thousand words 
although I could have writ- 
ten three times as much.” 
He gazed admiringly at his 
boss. “Say, that was a 
great speech of yours. I 
kept tab of how long the ap- 
plause lasted. One minute 
and 23 seconds!” 

**“No?’’ beamed Mr. 
Meade, trying to keep from 
bursting with pride. “Oh, 
come now, I’m a frightfully is 
bad speaker. First time, i! 
you know, Ambrose, that I ‘ 
ever made one.” 

“It was slick.” 

If Mr. Meade had hada _ 5! 
mustache he would, no pe 
doubt, have twirled it. Or 
if he’d been a peacock he \ Ps, 
would have spread out his RAs. oe 
tail and strutted all over \\ 
the place. But he had no 
mustache, and he was only 
the editor of that weekly 
sheet, the Delphium Senti- % 
nel-Ledger, and so he just % 
blinked and blushed and 
tried to keep from blowing 


up. 
He’d worried about that 
speech for days, as he was 
terribly modest and retiring. 
When the embryonic com- 
mittee for the celebration 
of two hundred years of 
Delphium had approached 
him on the subject, he had 
nearly passed out with 
trepidation. Ye gods! A speech! The thought of 
getting up and talking to hundreds of people terrified 
im. 
But he had done it, had made a splendid and original 
speech—and lost four pounds the day he did it! 
“Yes, sir, you did great,” wentonAmby. “There’s 
my story of it. Of course some people weren’t there 
and I’ve been thinking they'd like to read it. Why 
don’t you print it, word for word?” 
$ Mr. Meade wriggled all over with pleasure at the 
compliment. 
““Well—ah—don’t you think, Ambrose, that it 
would seem—er—conceited?”’ he asked—hopefully. 
“No, sir, I don’t. You go ahead and print it and 
I'll bet lots of people will cut it out and keep it 
“Oh, Ambrose, really now!” blushed Mr. Meade. 
“‘T mean it.” 
; _ Well, of course, if you think they’d really like it— 
ah 

Amby insisted that they would. He appeared 
thoughtful for a minute. 

“I’ve been thinking about one thing you said,” he 
suddenly remarked. “You said men of to-day were 
as brave and hardy as they were when old Delphium 
was settled, two hundred years ago.” 

“Well, they are. Look at the boys who fought in 
the World War,” said Mr. Meade firmly. “Men are 
just as brave as they ever were, just as willing to 
dare and die for a cause. Yes, as brave as they ever 
were, since history began. I feel very strongly on 
that point.” 

“Gosh, I wonder if they are. Do you suppose 
anybody around here, say, in another life, could 
have been a knight in armor—I mean their ancestors 
or something. Or slew dragons? Or fought with 
battle-axes?”’ 

“Absolutely,” firmly stated the editor. “Those 
chaps were our ancestors. Perhaps a thousand years 














| “ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS SWELL?’ 


By Harry Irving Shumway 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. CONWAY PEYTON 


ago a fellow named—er—the Chevalier de Swallow 
jousted to the death with—er—another named Duc 
de Meade! Who knows?” 

This was fantasy quite remarkable for the decorous 
Mr. R.. Browning Meade. Such flights were indeed 


rare and Amby stared at him. He said no more but 
put on his hat and went out to his old Ford to cover 
an assignment. But Mr. Meade’s words had captured 
his imagination. 


















The rushing beast went into him head down, and then stepped on him heartily! 


And the mental picture of Sir Knight Ambrose 
Swallow, mounted on a black armored horse, knock- 
ing another knight off his horse was intriguing. 

Some few days later Mr. Meade called Amby into 
conference, which meant just swinging around in his 
swivel chair and looking at him. 

*“‘“Ambrose,” he remarked. “This 200th cele- 
bration of Delphium, which I suggested, has taken 
hold of the imagination of our citizens. In fact, the 
town is seething, even bubbling about it.” 

“It’s a great idea,” nodded his young (and only) 
reporter. 

Mr. Meade seemed to swell up a bit. ““The—er— 
provisional committee has bestowed the great honor 
upon me of making me chairman of the affair!” 

“Well, that’s great,” said Amby. ‘“‘Congratula- 
tions!” 

Mr. Meade bowed. “I am allowed full sway. So, 
my boy, I have selected you to be my first vice- 
chairman!”’ 

“Oh, gosh, Mr. Meade!” exploded Amby, pleased. 

“You are young, I know. But you do have—er— 
quite remarkable ideas. Now, I want you to bend 
your powers on this. Think up something new. I’m 
far too busy. Something—er—novel, different. Mere 
pageants are so very ordinary. Pageants! Bah!” 

‘Pageants, yeah! Bah!” snorted Amby. 

“So you try to get up something entirely new, 
something so novel that fair Delphium will be known 
far and wide.” 

“You want me to suggest something?” 

“I do. Go out in your car. Look about you. 
Let our peculiar characteristics suggest something to 
you. Take plenty of time.” 

“Tl do it, Mr. Meade. Gosh, this is going to 
make Delphium. Why, we may have to make a daily 
of the paper instead of a weekly.” 

“Oh, my Sainted Aunt!” shuddered Mr.. Meade. 


He kept dwelling on the subject. 


BOYS’ Lipy 


“Don’t think of that! We have trouble enough now 
getting out a weekly. Well, see what you can qy 
about this celebration.” 

This was an assignment after Amby’s hear; 
Just put him astride of an idea like this and he 
gallop it into something marvelous. You bet! 

He rode around the town all that day, soaking y, 
the atmosphere of old Delphium, as if he didnt 
know it like a book already. He spent hours in th, 
Library, pouring over old books and document, 
which might tell of the town’s drama—if any. By; 
somehow no great idea came to him. He jotted 
down notes, only to throw them away. , 

It was the afternoon of the third day of his intensiy, 
investigations when he stumbled on something whic) 
froze him in his tracks. He was driving on a highway 
some two miles out of town when he came upon it. - 

“By Golly!” he whispered to himself. “Just look 
at that queer thing. I wonder——” 

What he saw was a freak of Nature, one of thoy 
things which nobody can explain. It was a sort of 
gigantic bowl in the middle of a great 
field. An amphitheater of Nature! |, 
the center was a flat, almost level field 
as big as a football gridiron. And from 
this the land ascended steeply all around 
it. There were, in fact, ridges around it 
faintly resembling 
rows and rows of 
seats. 

Amby stared at 
this remarkable 
thing. He had seen 
it before, of course, 
but never as any. 
thing in particular, 
Now it seemed to 
have great signif. 
cance. 

“Now, there is 
something,” he said 
to himself. “Why 
—why it’s like the 
old Colosseum at 
Rome—like—like 


His thoughts 

raced around in his 
head, like mad 
squirrels. Ideas 
tumbled around, 
and his eyes snapped 
with the fire of crea- 
tion. 
_ Finally heclimbed 
back into his car and drove away. Half an hour later 
he sat down at his typewriter. He ran up three sheets 
of yellow copy paper and began clicking away. Mr. 
Meade was out, so he was undisturbed. 

At the end of an hour, there was the IDEA on three 
sheets of paper. He grinned at it. A masterpiece! 
The First Vice-Chairman of the 200th Anniversary 
of Delphium had grabbed off a sweet, sweet idea and 
here it was. Pageants! Bah! Other places like 
Philadelphia and Boston could have their tercenten- 
aries, but here was something nobody had ever had. It 
was a pip! Whoopee! Wheeece! 

He went out to get a maple walnut sundae as 4 
small preliminary reward for his work. Back in 
= minutes he found Mr. Meade, sitting at his 
desk. ; 

With a significant flourish he offered the scenario 
to the editor. 

“There it is, Mr. Meade,” he said. 
for the actors.” 

“Hah!” cried Mr. Meade. ‘Good for you. I've 
been listening to so many suggestions, [I’m quite 
dizzy. And they were all—er——” 

“Dizzy suggestions,” prompted Amby. 

“Quite so. Quite so.” 

The editor tilted back in his chair and began read- 
ing. Amby fiddled with the things on his desk, tried 
to write something, but he couldn’t concentrate 4 
nickel’s worth. 

It’s terrible waiting for a story to be read and ap- 
proved or rejected. Many authors commit suicide 
or, at least, look with favor on the idea while » 
waiting. Amby suffered. 

“Gorgeous!” murmured Mr. Meade, turning down 
the second page. “Grand Roman Carnival! Beats 
pageants in every way.” 

“Ah, thank you! Thank you!” glowed Amby. 

Mr. Meade looked over the tops of his glasses 
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“Perhaps you didn’t know that my special weakness 
i; Roman History. You didn’t? Well, it is and 
you have touched a most responsive chord in my 
eart, in my imagination. I have an inordinate 
passion for Old Roman Life and its people. A won- 
derful epoch.” i 

“Of course,” said Amby, “some people might ask 
vhat a Roman Carniyal had to do with Delphium. 
The Romans were never here——” 

“Who said they weren’t?” almost snapped Mr. 
Meade. “‘Have we any American histories dated 
\.D. 100 or so? Well, who knows that they did not 
come over here? They were sailors, weren’t they? 
And this amphitheater! How do we know some old 
Romans didn’t build ae” 

He turned back to his manuscript, leaving Amby 
in a turmoil of pride and excitement. The young re- 
porter began making mental pictures of himself as 
a leading playwright or something. And then he 
lpoked up at a sputtering sound from his boss. 

“Oh, my Lord! Oh—Oh—glub 5 

“What’s wrong?” asked the startled Amby. 

“This—this Grand Finale! Oh, my Sainted Aunt! 
A dramatic episode of the meeting of an Early Chris- 
tian Martyr with a Real Numidian Lion! Ye gods!” 

“Golly, I thought you’d like that. Why, that’s 
the big event in the Carnival.” 

Mr. Meade recovered himself sufficiently to go on. 
“But—but a real lion! Where on earth would we 
get a live lion?” 

“Easy,” replied Amby. “There are lots of lions 
for sale. All the movie companies have ’em—and 
the zoos—and the circuses. We could rent one per- 
haps. Maybe there’s a Rent-a-Lion-a-Day Agency.” 

“T doubt it,” said the editor. “But granted we 
could get any number of lions—just say we had a 
whole den of them—where are we going to get an 
Early Christian Martyr? Answer me that, Ambrose.” 





E SMILED in superior fashion, thinking he had 
squelched his young reporter. But Amby was 
waiting for just this. 

“That is the big idea of the whole thing!”’ he an- 
swered, with pride in his voice. 

“I'd say it was. No, Ambrose, we just couldn’t 
get any man to play such a part a 
'“That’s what I thought at first—until I remem- 
bered your speech,” said Amby. 

“My speech?” echoed Mr. Meade. 

“Yes, sir. You declared, without reservation, that 
the men of to-day are as brave as men ever were. 
Didn’t you?” 

“Well—er—in a way of speaking, perhaps. But 
men of the present aren’t used to lions. They i 

“Neither were the Early Christian Martyrs,” went 
on Amby. “I bet we could get a dozen men right 
here in Delphium who would be glad to play one with 
areal lion, too.” 

“But how?” 

“Run a popularity voting contest in the Sentinel- 
Tedger,” said Amby. “Print a coupon for one vote 
in every issue. Let the people mark them and vote 
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for the most Christian man, the man ~ 
they think is good enough to portray pay 
such a character. See? Something f 
like the Passion Play of Oberam- 
mergau. He needn’t be any particu- 
lar martyr. Any martyr. [ tell you 
it would boom the paper. Such a ~ 
voting contest!” Git 

Mr. Meade shook his head. “‘ You (Madey 
are quite a publicity man, Ambrose, 
yes indeed. But I'm afraid we 
couldn’t get a man to do this stunt. 
I'm afraid, too, of having a lion 
around. And afraid of running such 
& voting contest in our paper.” 

“IT guess you're right,’ muttered 
Amby. “But you were wrong about 
your speech. Men aren’t as brave as 
they were once.” 

**Nonsense,” bridled Mr. Meade. 

“But you just said you were 
afraid to do all these things,” said 
Amby, puzzled. 

“You put my remarks in a bad 
light,” stammered his boss. ‘“‘ What 
I meant—well, you see—er—lions and Early Christian 
Martyrs—and—er—voting contests—well—ah—”’ His 
voice trailed off into nothing. 

Mr. Sol Gadger, printer of the paper, stuck his in- 
quisitive head around the corner of the partition. 

“I been listenin’ to this argerment,” he said, 
frankly. ‘‘And I vum, I never heard of a better idea 
for a real swell show!” 

““What!”’ cried the editor. 

“Tain’t impossible at all,” firmly stated Mr. 
Gadger, one-time soldier of fortune, sailorman and 
adventurer. “‘Tain’t even dangerous. Why, Ive 
faced plenty of lions in my time. Many of ’em—and 
I’m here, ain’t I?” 

Mr. Meade and Amby stared at him. 

“Well,” said Mr. Meade. “‘Suppose, just supposing 
we did do this thing—would you play this Early 
Christian Martyr?” 

“Would I?” laughed Mr. Gadger. 
the chance. Leap at it!” 

“Oh. Well, perhaps then, we might——” . 

“Only for one thing,” blandly went on the one- 
time lion tamer. “I’ve lived a life of wickedness and 
as such I’m not a fit man to play an Early Christian 
Martyr. Make it an Early Roman Reprobate and 
I'm your man!” 

Mr. Meade seemed perturbed. He knit his brows, 
scratched his ear. 

**“My Sainted Aunt!” he exploded. “This thing 
sounds crazy to me. But you two seem to think it’s 
not impossible—not—er——” 

“*Course it ain’t,” said Mr. Gadger. “‘And I know 
where we can get a lion, too.” 

Mr. Meade was beginning to feel he would not be 
surprised at anything. Here was a lion, almost roar- 
ing at his door—and he’d thought it impossible. 

**You know Al Borzage’s Circus?” said Mr. Gadger. 
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“Their winter quarters and stock farm are over at 
Centerville, about seventy-five miles from here. 
Betcha they got some extra lions—mebbe ailin’ or 
somethin’—and they’d be glad to rent one. Or 
mebbe sell one.” 

Mr. Meade’s brow was wrinkled with troublesome 
thoughts. This thing was surely undermining his 
sense of stability. He was actually dizzy in con- 
templating such a preposterous proposition. And 
yet these two employees (who at the moment looked 
to him like two imps from the lower regions) seemed 
to knock every argument into smithereens. 

Mr. Gadger chucked his last argument into the 
chaotic mess, like a 45-yard forward pass blossoming 
into a touchdown. 

““Seems like to me,” he said, “that this idea is 
just what a lot of people have been lookin’ for. Some 
folks are always braggin’ how good and holy they be. 
And here’s the chance for ’em to step right up and 
show their stuff. It’s great.” 

Mr. Meade mused. “A voting contest to pick out 
a popular candidate to die for old Delphium. Oh, 
my Sainted Aunt!” 

“Die nothin’!’”” boomed Mr. Gadger. ‘Why, 
lions are real sociable when you get to know ’em. 
Why, they like people!” 


“Yes—fricasseed!”” said Mr. Meade. He pon- 
dered. ‘‘Well—er—write up an announcement, Am- 
brose. It’s your idea. Design a voting coupon. I 


don’t say we'll do anything about it, but let’s see how 
it looks, anyway.” é 

He felt weak. He wanted to throw this idea out 
of the window, but something stayed his hand. He 
knew in his secret heart that his was a character 
which balked at a dare; he was really timid—and 
hated being so. So, he was inclined to lean over 
backward to correct the fault. It made him do rash 
things sometimes. 


MBY went to work with all steam up. Mr. 

Gadger helped with various suggestions. Every 
now and then he'd pop out from his realm of type 
and ink, and spill some information (no doubt first 
hand) about lions. Mr. Meade began to feel so ner- 
vous that any moment he fancied a lion might let 
out a roar right there in the office. He felt so jumpy 
he put on his hat and went out. 

It was only a matter of hours when the copy was 
done—and later set up in type by Mr. Gadger. It 
was thus: 


(Continued on page 45) 
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Below are listed the state winners in the} 
Competition of the Fisher Body Craftsm 
Guild. To these boys has been awa 
approximately $30,000. 
One hundred and two of 
these boys will be in 
Detroit, attending the first 
annual convention of the 
Fisher Body Craftsman’s 
Guild, August 24, 25, 26 
and 27. During the con- 
vention, the final judging of their minia 
model Napoleonic coaches will be hj 
and builders of the four best will each 
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Senior First Metalcraft 
JAMES KEMPER 


Perham 
Junior First Metalcraft 
Junior Second Woodcraft 


MISSISSIPPI 
ROBERT P. VINCENT 
Jackson 
Senior First Award 
JAMES E. NORMAN 
urel 
Senior Second Award 
BosBo KEELER 
Cleveland 
Junior First Award 
IRVIN CONNER 
Cleveland 
Junior Second Award 
JESSE LEE TEMPLE 


ackson 
Senior Honorable Mention 
Senior Second Trimcraft 
Senior Second Metalcraft 
Bex, WN 7. = re 


~y 
Junior ¥ Honorable Mention 
Junior Second Woodcraft 
Junior Second Trimcraft 
Junior First Metalcraft 
Junior Second Paintcraft 
a" ry JONES 


le 
Senior First Woodcraft 
Senior First Metalcraft 
DALE WILLIAMSON 


Columbia 
Senior Second Woodcraft 
WILLIAM eel 


Jac 
Junior First t Woodcraft 
Junior Second Metalcraft 
Junior First Paintcraft 
Joun R. W 
Columbus 
Senior First Trimcra 
Senior Second Palnteraft 
J. W. McLELLAN, JR. 
Cleveland 
Junior First Trimcraft 


MISSOUR 
PAvuL T. Rarter 
St. Louis 
Senior First Award 
ELLSWortH Gnrorr 
St. Louis 
Senior Second Away 
Wa. W. Horstusy 
St. Louis 
Junior First Award 
A. H. Marvin 
Kansas City 
Junior Second Aw 
FRANCIS HIRNER 
Edina 
Senior Honorable M 


Senior Firs 


rst 
Senior Second Paiay 


FRED WooproRD 
Carthage 
Junior Honorable} 
Junior First Trime 
Junior First Metal 


HARRY FLACKMEL 
Richmond Ha 
Junior Second Wo 
Junior First Paintey 
Wooprow W. Tai 
Dexter 
Junior Second Trim 
Junior Second M 


MONTAN 
Rosert C. PRATs 


Boz oman 
Senior Second Awal 
EDMOND SOLOMAN 

Anaconda 
Junior vg Award 


Cc 
MAURICE B. 


1age 
Senior Honorable 
Senior First Woo 
Senior Second Tria 
RICHARD MILLE 

Anaconda 
Junior Honorable} 
Junior First Ww 


Junior First } 41~ 


Junior First Paint 


Gost C. MILLes 


MARVIN PONE 
Hamilton ict 
Junior Second \ 
DoNALD MacDows4 
Billings 
Senior Second Pall! 


September 





1U 


warde 
alued 


ponso! 


a> ” 


hich tl 
han 1+¢ 
hrough 


NEBRAS 
Y PEARSON 
Lincoln 
pior First Awa 
ERNER KNUDS! 
Ogallala 
pior Second A\ 
HALSTED 
Omaha 
ior First Awa 
BERT D. SEID! 
Deshler 
pior Second Ax 
AR HATHEW! 
Champion 
bior Honorable 


nior rene 
bior Second V 
ior First Trin 
nior First Met: 
DBERT W. SPEN 
Omaha 


hior Second W. 
lor Second M. 
NLEY MERCH 


nior First Woo 

nior First Pain 

VILLE MCCAL! 
Omaha 


ior First Trim 
HOLAS KARST 
Nebraska Ci 
nor Second Tr 
MEDERICK PARK 
Tecumseh 
ior Second Tr 
RC. ZELLE 
Broken Bow 
nior Second M. 
nior Second Pa 
HEODORE ROTH 


Lexington 
palor First Pain 


NEVAD 


boior First Awai 


NEW HAMP 


NNETH MALOC 
Laconia 


poior First Awa 
USELL MINER 
Concord 


ior Second Ay 
YERETT B; 

Berlin 
ros Rear 
. FER. 

Bee ER. 


IFE 


FOR ALL BOYS 


amin the $50,000 Competition of the 
4FISMAN’S GUILD 


s ¢mAwarded at Detroit Convention 


the mwarded a four-year university scholarship 


raftsm 
awar 


minia 


be hg 


each 


MISSOUR 
- RAFTER 
Louis 
‘irst Award 
RTH GRO 
Louis 
second Awat 
, Horstuas 
Louis 
‘irst Award 
[ARVIN 
nsas City 
econd AW: 
) HIRNER 
na 
[onorable M 
irst Woodeq 
irst Trimer 


[onorable } 
irst Trimer 
irst Metald 


cond Me 


ONTAN 
C. PRATES 
ngs 

rst Award 
THLECHTES 
man 
cond Awal 
SOLOMAN 
onda 

rst Award 


ynorable 3 
“st Wood 
cond Tris 
MILLER 


onda 
mnorable J 
dd 


glued at $5,000. 


This competition was 


ponsored by the Fisher Body Corporation 
for the purpose of renew- 
ing interest in those ideals 
of fine craftsmanship 
first fostered by the trade 
guilds of the Middle Ages. 
Sponsors of the present day 
movement are delighted 
over the enthusiasm with 
hich the Guild has been received—for more 
an 145,000 boys of high school age 
hroughout America have taken part in it. 


NEBRASKA 


Y PEARSON 
Lincoln 
pior First Award 
NER KNUDSEN 


Ogallala 
pior Second Award 
HALSTED 


Omaha 
pior First Award 
BERT D. SEIDEL 


shier 
pior Second Award 
AR HATHEWAY 
Champion 
pior Honorable Mention 
ior First Woodcraft 
hior First Metalcraft 
ior Second Paintcraft 
TIN! 


incoln 
nior Honorable Mention 
nior Second Woodcraft 
ior First Trimeraft 
nior First Metalcraft 
DBERT W. SPENCER 
Omaha 


hior Second Woodcraft 
lor Second Metalcraft 
NLEY MERCHANT 
ayne 
nior First Woodcraft 
ior First Painteraft 
co McCALL 


hior First Trimcraft 


‘umseh 

ior Second Trimcraft 

ER C. ZELLER 

Broken Bow 
nior Second Metalcraft 
hior Second pad 
HEODORE ROT 

Lexington _ 
paior First Paintcraft 


NEVADA 
RT J. JURICK 
Manhattan 
ior First Award 


boior First Award 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NNETH MALOON 


nior First Aws 

WSSELL MINER ~ 
or Secon 

nior 

1 oor Award 
Berlin 


a 
lin 


unior Second Award 
HL W. CARVER 
ior Conway 
wor Honorable Menti 
or First W oode: ag 
a aloe First Trimeraft 
or First Metalcraft 
eulor First Paintcraft 


NEW JERSEY 
p45 SCHENK 
. -A First. A 

OLD ALsurcut 


lor Second Award 
Metuchen 
unio First Award 


1931 


FRANK HOCHGESANG 
Hackettstown 

Junior Second Award 

ALBERT Ln pape 1TZ 


Senior ‘Honorable Mention 
Senior Second Woodcraft 
Senior First Trimeraft 
ROEERT E. = 


ange 
Junior Honorable — “ 
oodcr: 


ollingswood 
Senior First Woodcraft 
Senior First Metalcraft 
Vanes RADCLIFFE 


e 
Junior Second Woodcraft 
Junior First Trimcraft 
Junior Second Metalcraft 
TONY FALCONE 


e range 
Senior Second Trimcraft 
ARTHUR GOLDBERGER 


e! mboy 
Junior Second Trimcraft 
WM. VAN DER SLUuys, JR. 


‘aterson. 
Senior Second Metalcraft 
F ee = + ane JR. 


Senior ; ¥ ‘rst Painteraft 
CARL ABBOTT 


Glassbor 
Senior Second Paintcraft 
Junior (—— | Paintcraft 


NEW MEXICO 


TONY ESPARZA 


son 
Senior First Award 
RICHARD MALOOF 


Las Vegas 
Junior First Award 


NEW YORK 
KALMAN DIRHAN 


Bronx 
Senior First Award 
LESLIE H. DAHL 
Brooklyn 
Senior Second Award 
FRED FRIEDRICH 
Rochester 
Junior First Award 
EDW. dl a 


Uti 
Junior Sec ond Award 
a TIMSON 


mpstead 
Senior ‘Honorable Me peeation 


nior First Paintcraft 
JOHN = 2 ae SER 


Juntor | Hionorable Mention 
Junior First Woodcraft 

Junior Second Trimcraft 
HOWARD GEIST 

West Brighton 

Senior Second Woodcraft 
Senior First Trimcraft 
Senior Second Paintcraft 
PAUL BOLLERMAN 


Junior Second Metaleratt 
Junior First Paintcraf 
ALDEN H. Woop 

Pelham 
Senior Second Trimeraft, 
FRED BORNER 

Broad Channel 
Senior Second Metalcraft 


MELY vob pores 
Port Washingto on 

Junior First Metalcraft 

Junior Second Paintcraft 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Coe. MOFFETT, JR. 


adison 
Senior First Award 
DANIEL W. YODER 
Lincolnton 
Senior Second Award 
MARCUS B. ANDREWS 


t. Gilea 
Junior First Award 
Y 


Senior First a 
Senior First Paintcraft 
w. ss 


Wh 
Junior am paeetion 
Junior First Woodc 
Junior First Trimeratt. 
Junior First Metalcraft 
Junior ie) Paintcraft 
Louis a. WHELESS 


Lo ome 

Senior “Second: Woodcraft 
Senior Second Trimcraft 
Senior Second Metalcraft 
Senior Second Paintcraft 
LEO WILHELM 

jury 
Junior Second Woodcraft 
Junior Second Trimcraft 
Junior Second Paintcraft 
JouN_E. Gipson 


Gibson 
Junior Second Metalcraft 
NORTH DAKOTA 
HOWARD M. LEE 


neta 
Senior First Award 
GILMAN HELLAND 


‘argo 
Senior Second Award 
SEVERIN KROHN 
Willis 


JOHN P. PORTER 
Montpelier 

Senior Honorable Mention 

Senior First Woodcraft 

Senior First Trimeraft 

Con BESSERUD 


Senior First Metalcraft 
Second Woodcraft 


‘or 

Senior "Second Trimcraft 

Senior Second Paintcraft 

PavuL —— 

Senior ceoene Metalcraft 

Senior First Paintcraft 

OHIO 

ANGELO V. FERRANDO 
Ashtabula 

Senior First Award 

JOHN KURZEN, JR. 


Dalton 
Senior Second Award 
Ronase F PENNY 


Junior First Award 
WIN WATKINS 


Marietta 
Junior Second Award 


JOHN WALDMAN 
Wapakoneta 

Senior Honorable Mention 

Senior First W craft 

Senior First Metalcraft 

Senior Second Paintcraft 

FREDERICK W. PERL 
Mansfield 

Junior Honorable Mention 

Junior First Woodcraft 

Junior Second Metalcraft 

CHARLES G. BAIR 
Alliance 

Senior First Trimcraft 

Senior Second Woodcraft 

ROBERT GOEDDEL 
Cincinnati 

Junior First Trimcraft 

Junior First Metalcraft 

JosEPH K. MOLNER 
Cleveland 

Senior First Paintcraft 

Senior Second Metalcraft 

EARL H. CHANDLER 


Akron 
Junior First Paintcraft 
ROBERT B. MCDOWELL 
Columbus 
Junior Secend Woodcraft 
HAROLD 8S. SNYDER 
Toledo 
Senior Second Trimcraft 
FRANKLIN VOLZ 
No 
Junior Second Trimeraft 
Junior Second Paintcraft 


OKLAHOMA 
EUGENE B. GAMBLE 


pache 
Senior First Award 
RICHARD J. MEIS 


nid 
Senior Second Award 
RAYMOND SMITH 
Lawton 
Junior First Award 
Rar WOODWARD 
Anadarko 
Junior Gecond Award 
FLOYD 
Oo abomme, City 
Senior Honorable Mention 
Senior Second W 
Senior Second Trimeraft 
Senior Second Metalcraft 
Senior First Paintcraft 
WORRALL ZEIGLER 





pulpa 

Honorable Mention 

Second Trimcraft 

‘irst Metalcraft 

‘irst Paintcraft 

DUDLEY ANDERSON 
Blackwell 

Senior First Woodcraft 

Senior First Trimcraft 

JAMES SHORTT 


Healdton 
Junior First Woodcraft 
Junior Second Paintcraft 
MERLE MACKENZIE 
Shawnee 
second Woodcraft 
First Trimeraft 
second Metalcraft 
BRUST 
lahoma Cit, 
‘irst Metalcraft 
STANLEY TUSSEY 


Devol 
Senior Second Paintcraft 


OREGON 
PAUL FRANKLIN 


Salem 
Senior First Award 
HARLEY Yn ag LYMAN 


ortian: 
Senior Second Award 
RONALD E. DREW 








Junior Second Award 
JOHN GENSHEIMER 


nm Ci 
Senior aorable Mention 
Senior First Woodcraft 
Senior First Metalcraft 
Senior First Paintcraft 
GLEN _H. SMEED 


Eugene 
Junior Honorable Mention 
Junior First acne, 
Junior ond Trim 
Junior First Metalcraft 
Junior First Paintcraft 
NNETH KING 
Portland 
Senior Second Woodcraft 
it Trimcraft 
MILTON SVOBODA 
Junior Second Woodcraft 
Junior Second Paintcraft 
CHARLES R. MILLER 
aston 
Senior Second Trim 
Senior Second Metalcraft 
EDWARD J. FRANZWA 
J unior First Trimcraft 
Junior Second Metalcraft 


PENNSYLVANIA 


RAYMOND F. SEKULSKI 
Harrisburg 

Junior First Award 

CHARLES Harr, JR 
Ambler 

Junior’ Second Award 

PAUL WILLANER 
Quakertown 

Senior Honorable potion 

Senior Second Woodcraft 

Senior Second Paintcraft 

GEo. A GENTZLER 


Junior 1 Honorable Mention 
Junior First Woodcraft 
Junior First Metalcraft 
Junior Second Paintcraft 
FRANK 8. LANDIS 


Lancaster 
Senior First Woodcraft 
MELWYN YOHE 
New Kensington 
Junior Second Woodcraft 
Junior Second Metalcraft 
CHESTER McGEAR, JR. 
Philadelphia 
Senior First Trimcraft 
BERNARD C. STROSAHL 
Honesdale 
Senior Second Trimcraft 
RICHARD HERMES 
Bradford 
Junior First Trimcraft 


Junior First Paintcraft 
Ww — bo 


geatke First N Metalcraft 
JOSEPH SEKULSKI 


Harrisbu: ure 
Senior Second -—poaneens 
= Ls GE 


ent yirst Paintcraft 


RHODE ISLAND 

PAUL_PAULSON 

East Providence 
Senior First Award 
JOSEPH E, SCHWAB 

East Providence 
Senior Second Award 
EDWARD D, BONNEAU 

Pawtucke 
Junior First Award 
JULIUS MARTINI 

Providence 
Junior Second Award 
E UGENE A. Ya eal 


Senior ] Tonorable — eo 
Senior First Woodcra' 

Senior 
Senior F: 
Senior First Paintcraft 
ALEXANDER R. GORSKI 


W DO! 
Honorable Mention 
First Woodcraft 
First Trimcraft 
First Metalcraft 

nior First Paintcraft 
WILLIAM C. GREF 

East Greenwic h 

Junior Second Woodcraft 
Junior Second Paintcraft 
WALTER J. MAGUIRE 


lence 
Junior Second Metalcraft 
Junior Second Trimcraft 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
HASELL E, CREECH 


Marion 
Senior First Award 
Laies JOHNSTON 


oc 

Senior Second Award 

JAMES E. 2 J oa JR. 
Rock Hill 


Junior First Award 

JAMES C. HARDIN, JR. 
Rock Hill 

Junior Second Award 

T. C. RAINE, JR. 
Mullins 

Junior wceruite Mestion 





rrimcraft 
Metalcraft 
Paintcraft 
Mason 


ston 
second Woodcraft 
second Trimcraft 
second Metalcraft 
second Paintcraft 








SOUTH DAKOTA 


Hot 8 
Senior Honora! 
Senior First 
Senior 
Senior First Metalcraft 


Paintcraft 
ROBERT LIVINGSTON 


ton 
Junior ponerse | piestion 


le Mention 
oodcraft 


craft 
unior First Paintcraft 


TENNESSEE 
WESLEY S. STREHL 


emp! 

Senior First Award 

GEORGE C. COLLINS, JR. 
Nashville 

Senior Second Award 

DOoMER F. RIDINGS 


ingspo: 

Junior First Award 
EDWIN LEEK 

Memphis 
Junior Second Award 
Wa. EICHBAUM 

Chattanooga 
Senior Honorable Mention 
Senior First Trimcraft 
omen SCHIENER 


mp 
Junior ‘Honorable Mention 
Junior First Woodcraft 
Junior First Trimeratt 
Junior First Metalcraft 
Junior First Paintcraft 
DANIEL GUNN 


Memphis 
Senior First Woodcraft 
Senior First Metalcraft 
Senior First Paintcraft 
BATES HAMBRIGHT 


Sharleston 
Senior Second Woodcraft 
Senior Second Trimcraft 
Senior —— Metalcraft 
W. H. ROHTERT 


Me omg his 
Junior Second Trimcraft 
Junior Second Metalcraft 
Junior Second Paintcraft 
Junior Second Woodcraft 
Maxmene B H. D0 _— 
0} 
Senior Bocond 1 Puinteraft 


TEXAS 


CARL Life a 

Fort Worth 
Senior F ist Award 
GEORGE NICHOLAS WILMAN 


Commerce 
Junior First Award 
MURRAY A. WINN 

San Antonio 
Junior pacans Award 
J.A. 47 


Senior “Honorable Mention 
oodcraft 


Senior First Paintcraft 
ALEX KASPER 


nn 
Junior Honorable Mention 
Junior Second bbe vier 
Junior Second M 

EUNICE DOVE 


aco 
Senior First Trimcraft 
Senior Second Woodcraft 
L.N, Ce x, JR. 


na 
Senior Second Metalcraft 
Senior Second Paintcraft 
JOHN JOHNSON 

arrizo Springs 
Junior First Woodcraft 
Cases ® HUNTER 


Junior ‘First Trimcraft 
Junior Second Paintcraft 
VAN PAINTER 


jas 
Junior First Metalcraft 
Junior Second Trimcraft 
GEORGE D. OVERTON 


Luling 
Junior First Paintcraft 


UTAH 


ROBERT WICKHAM 
Salt Lake City 

Senior First Award 

DEE_MADSEN 


Ephraim 
Senior FSecond Award 
GEORGE HEss 
Salt Lake City 
Junior First Award 
WILLIAM BURTON 


e 
Senior Honor: 

Senior Second Wood 
Senior Second 
Senior 
Senior 
KARL FE 


Junior H 
Junior Fi: 











Junior Second Paintcraft 
hagge nnn 


CHESTER 8. MILL 
White River Function 
Senior First Award 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


JOHN HADEKA 
Pittsford 

Senior Second Award 

RAYMOND M. Woop 
St. Albans 

Junior First Award 

FRANCIS Sime 


utlan 
Junior Second Award 
CLYDE A. ee 

East Arlingto: 

Senior Honorable ‘Mention 
Senior First Woodcraft 
Senior First Trimcraft 
Senior First Metalcraft 
Senior First Paintcraft 
Leo LANCOUR 


utlan 
Junior Honorable Mention 
Junior Second Woodcraft 
Junior First Metalcraft 
Junior Second Paintcraft 
KENNETH 8. HALE 
Newbury 
Junior First Trimeraft 
Junior First Paintcraft 
RAYMOND J. MOssEY 
Wilder 
Junior First Woodcraft 
Junior Second Metalcraft 
Junior Second Trimcraft 


VIRGINIA 


THOs. F.. MILs, JR. 
Alexandria 

Senior First Award 

— B. ——- 

Senior a [Award 

HAYWARD HENDERSON 
Lynchburg 

Junior First Award 

ROBERT W. STEWART, JR. 
Norfolk 


Junior Second Award 
BILL_COULBOURN 
Suffolk 


Senior Honorable Mention 
Senior First Woodcraft 
Senior First Trimcraft 
Senior First Metalcraft 
RALPH UNDERWOOD 
Victoria 
Junior Honorable Mention 
Junior First Woodcraft 
Junior First Trimcraft 


Junior First Metalcraft 
Junior Firt Paintcraft 


Senior Second Woodcraft 

Senior First Paintcraft 

VERNON BRICQUETT 
Portsmouth 

Senior Second Trimcraft 

Senior Second Paintcraft 

Roy UNDERWOOD 
Victoria 

Senior Second Metalcraft 


WASHINGTON 
EDWARD ANDERSON 
Tacoma 


Senior First Award 


CHARLES GADD 


water 
Junior Second Award 
RIcHARD GADD 
Parkwater 
Senior Honorable Mention 
yoodcraft 


Senior Second Paintcraft 
WALLACE MEINS 
Seattle 
Junior Honorable Mention 
Junior First Trimcraft 
Junior First Metalcraft 
FRED_KOHLSTEDT 
Elberton 
Senior Second Woodcraft 
Senior First Trimeraft 
Senior Second Metalcraft 
FRED M. SPARLING 
Seattle 
Junior First Woodcraft 
Junior First Paintcraft 
STUART DILLON 
Spokane 
Junior Second Woodcraft 
EMERY MATSON 
Kelso 
Senior Second Trimcraft 
JacKk_DUMAS 
Sea 


le 
Junior Second Trimcraft 
BURNS SMITH 

Seattle 
Junior Second Metalcraft 
Junior Second Paintcraft 
FRED ZETZSCHE 


Ellensburg 
Senior First Paintcraft 


WEST VIRGINIA 
AvucGusT L. TERNEUS 
Clarksburg 
Senior First Award 
EDWARD R. GROVE 
insburg 
Senior Second Award 
FRANK HINES 
Blacksville 
Junior First Award 


RIcHARD CARTER 
Alderson 

Junior Second Award 

FRANK SHUTKO 


prague 
Senior Honorable Mention 


Senior Second a 
Law rected EA 

Junior arksbUTg. paeggten 
Junior First Woodcr: 

Junior First Tameratt. 
Junior Second Metalcraft 
Junior Second Paintcraft 
ROBERT B. SMITH 


Charleston 
pan. First Metalcraft 
Senior Second Woodcraft 
JAMES a ad 


‘larksburg 
Junior First Metalcraft 
CHARLES A. PEARSON 


uefie 
Junior Second Woodcraft 
Junior Second Trimeraft 
Junior Firs. Paintcraft 
KENNETH a. Ns ARSH 


ee! 
Senior Second Trimcraft 
Senior Second Metalcraft 
Senior First Paintcraft 


WISCONSIN 


FRANz IBIscH 


REINHARDT SABEE 
Racine 

Junior First Award 

JAMES FARRELL 


acine 
Junior Second Award 
ELLIS CREUZIGER 


acine 
Senior Honorable Mention 
Senior Sccond Woodcraft 
Senior First Paintcraft 
ROBERT HASTINGS 


enos! 
Junior Honorable Mention 
Junior First Wood 

Junior Second Trimeraft 
Junior Second Metalcraft 
Junior Second Paintcraft 
ROBERT RAPP 


reen Bay 
Senior First Woodcraft 
Senior Second Metalcraft 
JOHN HEBERT 

*hippewa Falls 
Junior Second Woodcraft 
: unior First Paintcraft 

EARL  — 'USSEN 


Senior First Trimcraft 
EDWIN PUTZER 

Senior Second Trimcraft 
Senior Second Paintcraft 
GARNO NUMAN 

Green Bay 

Junior First Trimeratt 
Junior First Metalcraft 
ALEXANDER ROBERTSON 


Beloit 
Senior First Metalcraft 
~ 
WYOMING 
OTTO SUNDWELL 


vagper 
Senior First Award 
Categ ¢ ®. WILSON 


Sit Hua “Second Award 


Junior F irst Award 
ELMER LEROY GRIGGs 


Opal 
Junior t Second Award 
HurD sommaet 


Senior Honorable Mention 
Senior First Woodcraft 
Senior First Trimeraft 

nior First Metalcraft 
Seriior First Paintcraft 
Kemp ae 


Junior Honorable péention 
oodcraft 


Junior First Paintcraft 


DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 
GorRDON L. DRUMMOND 
Washington 
— rue Award 
S HYDER 


ington 
Senior Second Award 
WILLIAM R. Scott 


Ww ngton 
Junior First Award 
Gaoggs F. BontTz, JR. 


ashington 
Junior Sepons Award 
GEORGE LAKE 


Was! 
Senior Honorable Mention 
or First Woodcraft 
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" NaTE 
How to Ask Questions Th 
‘ Every letter must carry the writer’s name and address. * 
An Operator’s Speed Only questions of general interest will be published. 2. Can a one-tube short-wave set pick up stations j; First 
How many letters a minute does a regular ship Always give the length of antenna and lead-in. South America and Europe?—JamMes McAutstTEex all? 
operator send and receive? —SaM WATERMAN. Write briefly and leave a space between questions. 1. The majority do; however, there is a wave land 
A first class operator must be able to send and re- Send your questions to the Listening Post, BOYS’ LIFE, assigned to amateurs who want to experiment with 
ceive twenty-five words a minute. In actual handling 2 Park Avenue, New York. voice transmission. = Is 
of traffic the speeds vary, say from 20 to 36 words a 2. Yes, if properly built. Sign 
minute unless automatic high speed machines are jor 
employed. Would i Psst.” and Short Waves Be 
g ' ould it be practical to build a short-wave cris 1, 
No Charge for License set without witis any vacuum tubes?—Horacre fa irs 
I live in Madison, O. Where should I apply for a TER. : 
radio amateur license and what will it cost?—Law- No; use the vacuum tubes without the crystal. 
RENCE SEIDEL. ; 1. 
Apply to Federal Radio Supervisor, Custom House, How to Sharpen Tuning Patr 
Detroit, Mich. There is no charge for a license. I have a 2-tube set. I live in New Jersey and cannot chan 
; ssveeniibeaiiiaii lit separate WJZ, WABC and WEAF from 2 
No License for Receiver —omnmwns § IVR, The aerial is sixty-five feet and the hare 
Do I need a license to use a short-wave re- lead-in twenty-five feet. Can you suggest a eight 
cetver?—WESLEY MAGNUSON. remedy?—JOUN CREIGER. , 7 | 
No license is required for receiving sets in the Reduce the antenna to fifty feet and try Patr 
United States. A fee is charged in Canada a .001 mfd. fixed condenser in series with abili 
and the majority of other countries. Only the lead-in wire. 2. 
transmitters must be licensed in this country. T l —e 9 Can a 3-tube short-wave set using the right six and 
Daylight’s Effect e1evision S antenna, one No. 222 screen grid tube aed two Patr 
5 “nd No. 230 tubes, receive foreign stations?—DX. eigh 
I am 52 miles northwest of Detroit. I get Faces Yes, if properly built five 
stations WJR, Detroit, and WLW, Cincinnati, ij : , 
with a crystal set. I cannot hear WLW in the Can Travel Far Why Short Waves are Favored 
daytime. How does that happen?—Dona.p R. 1. Why do most boys choose short-wave sets? an 
SPENCER. 2. Is a tube as good as a crystal detector? pate 
Radio waves do not travel as far in the ELEVISION images broadcast in New York have been seen in 3. How old must a radio amateur be?—P sv. and 
daytime. It has been estimated that the range Baltimore. Faces broadcast from Schenectady have been plucked B. on tl 
is reduced about 70 per cent in the daylight. from space in Germany. Chicago's television transmitters have 1. They are simple to build and are ey- ton 
WLW is a powerful 50,000-watt transmitter succeeded in sending images as far as Arizona, lowa and Minnesota. tremely efficient with low power outputs in I 
and that is why you hear it and not some of The distance covered depends to a great extent upon the power of covering long distances. Furthermore, the talk 
the weaker broadcasters. Ga bespeenete. amateurs are permitted to operate only in cr 
; ‘ Generally, the average range of one of the present television stations the short-wave band ; and 
Europe on One Tube is considered to be twenty-five miles. The experimenters are not trying 2. The tube is ra superi ip 
1. Do all amateur short-wave stations broad- to break distance records. First of all they cherish clear images. $. There is no age limit ~ pol can pass the ao 
cast code? government wireless license examination. 
W 
wher 
SPARKS LOOKS AT TELEVISION : 
W. | 
7 
one 
|B peers A. SANABRIA, a Chicago experimenter night. A man stepped in front of the televisor and his The miracle of seeing by radio is best realized when per 
recently demonstrated his television machine face on the screen looked like that of a swimmer just one pauses to consider the process of electrical surgery that 
that throws images on a six-foot screen. Sparks under the surface of the water. It was blurred. The to which a person being televised is subjected ~ They F 
Chard attended the performance. machine was focused and the image looked real and must be skillfully scanned and dissected. The human — 
The televisor frame, around the rim of which are life-like in black and white. countenance must be converted from light ~ thee 
located eight electrical eyes, was placed at one end electricity by those wondrous eyes known :* radio = 
of a long room. The persons televised could look parlance as photoelectric cells. They chance the 
through the opening in the center of the rectangular lights and shadows into electricity that corresponds Orie 
frame and see their heads about ten times normal in intensity to the original light pattern Then the aN 
size on the screen at the far corner of the room. If electrical impulses, to which the images ave entrusted \id 
they winked the image winked. If they smiled, are fed into a short wave broadcasting machine ‘ ” 
laughed or turned their head the big image did like- It squeezes the face into electricity so that it can Inv 
wise. It was a perfect mimic. The experience was run up the lead-in wire and out onto the aerial runway yr 
like looking into a strange mirror that amplified the of wires from which it leaps into the emptiness of 
size of the face. ; : space. It is no longer a face to be seen or recognized. en 
When Sanabria started the machine there was the It is a radio wave traveling through the air at the de 
roar of a motor. One light spot about the size of an speed of sunlight, 186,000 miles a second. The etlier, lem 
orange flashed on the center of the screen. Slowly or whatever that mysterious substance may be that tim 
it began to move. Other light spots appeared on the occupies all space js set in vibration. Then the Thi 
darkened screen and soon there was a cluster moving images dance across the roof tops and off across the E 
across the screen, always gaining in speed. In a countryside in the form of invisible waves. They 
few seconds the entire surface was covered with flash across cities plains, lakes, seas and mountains ; 
streaks of light created by the light spots in their in search of the slender “antenna targets they must ee 
rapid transit. The streaks of ilhumination made the strike in order to find the instruments that will rein- but 
screen look like a washboard. The televisor was then carnate them on screens and lenses. Syy 
ready to broadcast the image. ; The faces that were squeezed into a flow of clec- 1 
_ A person stepped in front of the electric eyes and tricity at the broadcasting aerial now run down the and 
instantly a ghost-like face appeared on the screen. lead-in wires, showing no partiality in the selection of ~ 
It was about as clear as the face of a boy holding a a home. They treat all mankind the ‘same, rich and on 
transparent washboard in front of his countenance. poor alike. All that is required is a television re- Na: 
But Sanabria adjusted several knobs and the face ceiver that will convert the invisible wave back into rec 
cleared up. The first pictures were shown on a three- electricity and then into light so that it can be seen. but 
foot area of the screen. One man wore a green eye And the wonder of it all is that, after that compli- 
shade just to prove that television’s eyes would not cated operation of magic surgery the faces again 
miss the glossy effect as the light struck the shiny smile, the heads bow and turn just ‘as they did in the 
surface. : ; studio a fraction of a second before. . 
The operator then manipulated the machine so The television era has dawned, according to Merlin 
that the entire surface of the screen was flooded H. Aylesworth, president of the National Broadcast- 
with light. It looked like a pond of water in the ing Company. He predicts television in the home is 
moonlight. The streaks of illumination resembled U. A. Sanabria, twenty-four-year-old inventor with the likely to be a reality within a reasonably short time. 
the ripples of water as seen in the lunar glow at analyzing camera for the new television transmitter (Concluded on page 34) 19 
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FoR ALL BOYS 


Cooking Test 
Can you use a wire 
grate in passing cooking 
tests?—ScouT Ear 
NaTROSS. 
~ The Second Class test must be passed in 
the open, without any cooking utensils, but 
you may use the wire grate in passing your 
First Class cooking test. But why use it at 
all? Why not be a real sourdough? 


Signaling 
Is there some way a boy who took Indian 
Sign Language could get the Merit Badge 
for Signaling?—Scout Brtty Wiese. 
“You must pass the Signaling Merit Badge 
requirements as shown on page 447 of the 
Handbook for Boys. Don’t try to side step, 


go to it! 


Patrol Leaders 


1. Should the best Scout in a Patrol be the 

Patrol Leader, or should everyone be given a 
chance? 
2, What should a Troop do that does not 
have enough Scouts to form two Patrols of 
eight members each, but has too many to make 
one Patrol? —Harty Van AKKEREN. 

1. The Scoutmaster generally chooses the 
Patrol Leaders on account of their leadership 
ability. 

2, Make two Patrols out of your Troop 
and have the same number of boys in each 
Patrol. In this way you will avoid having 
eight boys in one Patrol and, say, four or 
five in another. 


Fourteen Mile Hike 


There is a boy in our Troop who has passed 
all his First Class requirements except his four- 
teen mile hike. His mother is not very strong 
and is very nervous and will not allow him to go 
on the hike. I hope you can answer this ques- 
tion without much trouble.—LAWRENCE COHEN. 

I suggest that you have your Scoutmaster 
talk to the boy’s mother. He will be able to 
convince her that there is little or no danger 


and he can also choose a companion for the 
trip whom the mother will feel safe in having 
accompany her boy. 

First Aid 


Will you please give me information as to 
where I can find some original ways to present 
the study of First Aid in the Troop?—Rocer 
W. Barney. 

The time has come when Scouts and every- 
one need to get their First Aid in a thorough, 
careful way, not only to cope with modern 
emergencies, but to keep up to the standards 
that are being set all over the country. 

First Aid Baseball is good, the batters 
must “hit” the problem pitched, either 
theory or demonstration, or be called out. 
Three outs—the side is out. Umpire must 
be First Aid expert. 

The neckerchief play, ‘The Mysterious 
Oriental,” from the pamphlet “Scouting with 
a Neckerchief,” brings in a number of First 
\id dramatizations and is easily produced. 

“Do Without” (standard equipment). 
Invent novel and impromptu stretchers for 
injured, demonstrate the use of bark for 
setting bones, tourniquets of rustic material, 
pliable green bark for bandages and similar 
expedients. Quick work in street costume, in- 
cluding hat and neckerchief are good prob- 
lems. Get along with what they wear at the 
time, including what the patient is wearmg. 
This allows overcoats for stretchers, etc. 


Peace Pipe and Nature Collections 

1. Where can I get information for making 
an Indian peace pipe? 

2. What poison should I use in killing 
butterflies and where is it obtained? —FRaNK 
SNYDER. 

2 “The Buckskin Book for Buckskin Men 
and Boys” gives instructions on how to make 
an Indian peace pipe. 

2. In the Service Library pamphlet en- 
titled ‘Nature Collections” Mr. Denslow, 
Nature Director of the Brooklyn Museum, 
recomunendle that you use cyanide for killing 
utterflies. On pages 38 to 47 he explains 


a 












preserving butterflies 
and also tells you how 
to mount them. You 
can secure this pam- 
phlet from the Supply Department, Boy 
Scouts of America, for 40c. See also “Insect 
Life” in our Merit Badge Series and “‘ Bugs, 
Butterflies and Beetles,” Lippincott. 


Qualifying for Merit Badges 

I would like to know if there are any Merit 
Badges for which a Tenderfoot Scout can 
qualify?—Scout Joun KReETLEK. 

No. But he may start to prepare him- 
self for the Merit Badges which he is entitled 
to earn after hazing and become a Second 
Class Scout. 


Registered Scouts Only 


Would you please tell me if a boy can have 
Scout supplies such as an axe, knife and 
a uniform if he is not a Scout?—GrorcEe 
WILLIAMs. 

Any boy may purchase Scout knives or 
axes, but a boy must be a registered Scout 
before he can wear the official uniform. 


Cycling Merit Badge Test 


1. Can you give me the name and address of 
a company manufacturing attachable motors 
for bicycles? 

2. Can such a bike be used for the Cycling 
test?—Scout CHARLES WALLEY. 

1. Write to the Johnston Motor Co., 
Waukegan, Ill., for information about 
attachable motors. 

2. No. You are not passing a test for 
Motorcycling. 


Horses 


Would you please tell me where I can get a 
book on how to feed and take care of horses?— 
Stanton C. KEtton, Jr. 

The Merit Badge pamphlets on Animal 
Industry and Horsemanship contain very 
helpful information on horses. The pam- 
phlets sell for 20c each. For further material 
write to the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


Minerals 
What is the name of a good dealer in min- 


erals?—JamMEs LESSING. 
The Southern Mineral 
Lexington, Ky. 


Supply Co., 


Boating 

Where can I get information for building a 
small sailboat?—Harris KALBRENER. 

“Boat Building and Boating,” published 
by Scribners, 48th St., & Fifth Ave., New 
York City, gives information on how to 
build small sailboats. The Service Library 
pamphlet “Boat Building & Canoe Repair” 
also gives very helpful information. 


Camp Building 

Where could I get information on the differ- 
ent types and how to build shacks for camp- 
ing?—Scout Ciirrorp WEATHERBEE. 

The Service Library pamphlet, ‘Camp 
Buildings and Scout Shelters,” from the 
Supply Service, Boy Scouts of America, or 
“Shelters, Shacks & Shanties,” published 
by Scribners. Better still, get both. 


Merit Badges 


How many Merit Badges can a boy go up 
for at one Court of Honor?—WayneE Smartt. 

Your local Court of Honor will determine 
the number of Merit Badges that you may 
receive at one meeting. 


Forestry 


Could you please tell me where I could get a 
poster to tack on to trees warning people to be 
careful of forest fires? —LINDEN BAssETT. 

The Forestry Service are always glad to 
be of any help in furnishing data regarding 
the prevention of forest fire. I suggest that 
you write to your Commissioner of Forestry, 
State Forest Service, at your State Capitol 
for the information you desire. 
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- Every letter must carry the name and address of the writer. 

- One question only, or a group of questions on a single subject, may be asked in each letter. 
» Questions which require more than 75 words for reply must be ignored. 

- Questions which have been answered repeatedly will be ignored. 


- Questions must have some relation directly or indirectly to Scouting activities and the interests 
of Scouts, though any reader of the magazine, Scout or not, may use the department. 
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‘When | had Prorrhea— 


“Don't worry. The day Dr. Blank told me I had pyorrhea I was scared. 
I thought it was some kind of incurable disease which meant the loss of 
all my teeth. But I didn’t lose one and the pyorrhea is cured.” 


_— people instinctively 
dread pyorrhea. They 


know that it is an unpleasant 
disease of the gums and bony 
sockets of the teeth—a disease 
that causes the gums to recede 
and the teeth to loosen and fall 
out. 


But they may not know that 
even more serious than the loss 
of their teeth is the menace to 
health and even life which may 
follow the absorption into the 
blood of the poison of pyorrhea. 


There are several causes of 
pyorrhea. Overfeeding and im- 
proper diet are responsible 
for the majority of cases. 
A diet lacking milk, green 
vegetables, fruit and sufh- 
cient hard food to chew 
upon soas tobringa free cir- 
culation of blood through 
the gums, may lessen the 
resistance of the tissues to 
attacks by mouth bacteria. 


Several other conditions 
cause pyorrhea. It may 
come from injury to the 
gum by the careless use of 
toothbrush or dental floss. 
An accumulation of tartar 
at the gum-line may be 
partly responsible. Crooked 
or missing teeth, ill-fitting jag 





cause extra strain and pressure 
on certain teeth may bring on 
pyorrhea. 


Bleeding and tenderness of the 
gums are usually the first signs 
of pyorrhea and call for prompt 
action. But in some cases these 
warnings are absent and only 
X-rays can detect the destruc- 
tion of the bony socket in which 
the teeth are held—a destruction 
that may proceed painlessly and 
relentlessly until the teeth are 
lost and invalidism results. 


In its early stages pyorrhea can 
be cured by expert treatment, 
‘ and can often be checked 
even when further devel- 
oped. But if the disease has 
progressed too far for cure, 
the affected teeth should be 
removed in the interests 


of health. 


Visit your dentist regularly 
and have your teeth X-rayed 
if he advises it, so that in 
case pyorrhea is developing 
it may be treated before 
becoming serious. 


The Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company will be 
gladtomail,withoutcharge, 
the booklet “Good Teeth 
—How to get them and 
keep them.” 


Ask for Booklet 931-B. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT ~ ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y¥. 







































































"TOOTHPASTE 
with a 


Merit Badge! 


O you use it—-the toothpaste with the merit 

badge? It is Colgate’s Dental Cream—the 
most popular toothpaste in all the world. On 
every package you'll find its badge—a little 
emblem just like the one shown next to the 
coupon below. 


Not everyone knows how much this little 
emblem means—but you do, because you know 
what a stiff examination you have to pass to get 
a merit badge. Colgate’s Dental Cream had to 
pass a stiff examination too. The emblem on 
the package means that the Council on Dental 
Therapeutics of the American Dental Associa- 
tion has examined Colgate’s Dental Cream, 
and has found its quality, its purity and its 
claims acceptable. 


We'd like you to get acquainted with this 
toothpaste that wears a merit badge—and so 
we'll send youa small tube free, if 
you'Iljustmailyourcoupon, 














The seal signifies that the 
composition of the prod- 
uct has been submitted to 
the Council and that the 
claims have been found ac- 
ceptable to the Council. 








Colgate’s, Dept. M- 1075, P. O. Box 375, 
Grand Central Post Othce, New York City. 


Please send me a free tube of Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream, with booklet, ‘‘How to Keep Teeth 
and Mouth Healthy.”’ 














Behind them had broken out a great hubbub, 
the thudding of many feet, the crash of 
breaking brush, the call of voices. 

“‘Somebody’s having a good laugh at that,” 
said Mack, grimly. “A big gang like that, 
with nobody to direct, never accomplishes 
anything. But whoever hears them probably 
won't be looking for anybody else. Hello! 
Look there!” 

Ahead of them there was a lorg vista 
through the trees, through which, under the 
starlight, they could see the rolling ground 
they were traveling narrow to a gap between 
two ridges, perhaps two miles away. Well 
up on one ridge, like a red eye in the darkness, 
was a tiny point of light. It disappeared, 
came on again, vanished. 

“Camp fire,” said Big Mack. “They 
probably think they’ve got it screened. 
We'll have a look.” 

They tramped on. Nobody. talked now. 
The hunt behind them had meantime spread 
out in all directions, its first burst of racket 
dying away into scattering echoes of sound. 


AFTER a half hour, Big Mack’s hand, 
palm down behind him, brought them 
to a stand. 

“Just a little way now,” he muttered in 
a low murmur. “Watch your steps. Per- 
haps you'd better take your shoes off. And 
feel for the ground before you put your feet 
really down.” 

He was gone, a moving shadow among the 
motionless ones. Perhaps there was the 
faint tick of bootheel against stone, the almost 
noiseless creak of bending twig. And then, 
perhaps twenty feet above his companions, 
Big Mack’s voice, speaking most casually, 

“Hello, Daggett. Who's your friend?” 

Mr. Scarborough and Larrimore scrambled 
up the slope as the voices covered the sound 
of their movements. 

“Why, hello, Mack! Ain’t you out a bit 
late?” 

“*I was looking for Brede Segerblom,” an- 
nounced Mack. “You didn’t happen to see 
him?” 

“Not us,” answered Daggett. “‘We were 
just finishing up our feed and getting to bed. 
Haven’t seen anybody.” 

“Then—who bunged you up?” 

“Oh, we just had a little argument,” ad- 
mitted Daggett. “‘Fellers will, sometimes, 
out in the woods. You know how they can 
get sore at one another. But it’s all right 
now.” 

“Tt looks that way from the way you glare 
at each other. You quit, I guess, because 
you couldn’t fight any longer—and camped 
together because you can’t travel, and don’t 
trust each other out of sight. Yes, I know 
how it is. But where’s the boy? Don’t tell 
me you don’t know. We've trailed you all 
the way.” 

““We haven’t seen him, I tell you. You 
may have trailed somebody, but it wasn’t 


us. 
“Then what’s this?” asked Larrimore, 

who had been snooping about in the sur- 

rounding brush. With the question he held 

out a hat—Brede’s hat. 

“Get up, you two,” ordered Big Mack, 

coldly. 

Daggett staggered lamely to his feet, 

grasping at a sapling for support. 


He called attention to the fact that tele- 
vision is not new. As an idea, it dates 
back to 1884, when Paul Nipkow, a German 
experimenter, described in his patent how 
images might be broken down, translated 
into electrical terms, flashed over a suitable 
medium, translated back into light terms and 
reassembled into a replica of the original 
scene or picture. Mr. Aylesworth declared 
that technically and commercially, television 
to-day compares well with the pre-broadcast- 
ing days prior to 1920. Technically, television 
compares with the crystal detector and ear- 
phone stage of radio reception. Commer- 
cially, it enjoys about the same status as early 
telephone stations which catered to a hand- 
ful of listeners who had infinite patience, 
courage and insatiable curiosity. Mr. Ayles- 








worth sees opportunities for boys to experi- 
ment in the science of broadcasting images. 


(Concluded from page 11) 
“TI can’t,” he growled. “I twisted my 
ankle.” 

“So? Well, what did you do with Brede?” 

“We didn’t do anything with him,” an- 
swered Daggett, with a sour smile. ‘“‘He lit 
out while we were scrapping. All tied up, 
he was, too.” 

“Tied up? What for?” 

“This feller,” Daggett said, pointing to his 
battered companion, “‘had got him—I don’t 
know what for. It was down there by the 
edge of the slashings. He had him gagged 
and his hands tied, and was sort of pulling 
him along. I joined up with ’em, thinking 
I might get a chance to turn the boy loose. 
Course, I had to tell this feller I wanted to 
talk with the boy myself. I might have called 
help, but that meant a row for me. There 
never was a Scarborough man that didn’t 
have it in for me. I tried to let the boy know 
I was his friend. And I stalled for time. Up 
here we thought we'd have a little grub, and 
tied the kid up. Then this bird got suspicious, 
and jumped me, and the kid beat it. That’s 
all there is to it.” 


— other man stared at him in helpless 
ury. 

“So,” he stormed. “All the blame on me! 
Told me if we got him away safe there’d be 
more in it than I thought, didn’t you? And 
then whispered to the kid about making 
a get-away with you! Oh, I heard. And 
looking back all the time, afraid somebody 
would follow? Well, I caught the kid, and 
I got a right to him. And right while I'm 
starting the grub, you smash me!” 

“You say Brede belongs to you? Then 
you’re his step-father.” 

“T reckon Iam! I fed that whelp for two 
years, and just as he gets big enough to be 
some good to me, he lights out. I traced him 
here, and I got him. And I’d have him now 
if this rip hadn’t tricked me.” 

“T’ve heard all about your taking care of 
him,” said Big Mack. ‘Was he hurt?” 

“‘Naw,” broke in Daggett. ‘“‘This cuss 
fetched him a clip from behind a tree down 
yonder—knocked him down—but the kid 
wasn’t hurt so he couldn’t struggle. If I 
hadn’t busted into things when I did, old 
wall-eye here would have beat him up. But 
he quit struggling when he saw there were 
two of us. That’s why I broke in. I sure 
do hate to see a kid get pounded.” 

“Yes, you do,” broke in Larrimore, hotly. 
“If anything’s happened to him is 

Don’t worry,” said Big Mack. “If he 
got away, he’ll manage to take care of him- 
self. But come clean on this, men. If he’s 
hurt, there are fifty men down at camp, and 
they'll make you pay, and I'll sure let ’em. 
And you’re sure going to Camp Four. Get 
up, and walk! I don’t care if it does hurt. 
If you need help, I'll call the boys. Maybe 
you can hear ’em down below, now.” 

The two were past any efforts to cut and 
run, and took their resistance all out in 
argument. But Mack put a stop to that too. 

“You know what lumberjacks are when 
they are fighting mad. Come along, or I'll 
call the wolves.” 

As if to remind them that the “wolves” 
were not far away, there suddenly clanged 
through the night the strident voice of the 
big steel triangle used at the camp for 


“Television technique offers unlimited 
opportunities for experimentation,” said 
Mr. Aylesworth. Its present status is 
simply a repetition of early broadcasting 
history when there was more pleasure in 
the never-ending building and tearing down 
of home-made radio sets with which to in- 
tercept the feeble radio signals. Indeed, 
through the efforts of practical testing of 
transmitting and receiving ideas in the field, 
with laboratory research workers and de- 
velopment engineers receiving the hearty 
cooperation of radio amateurs and experi- 
menters, it is to be hoped that television 
progress may be materially accelerated. 
Despite its admitted shortcomings, tele- 
vision will develop rapidly. While it may be 
introduced to the public in a form compar- 
able with the one-tube receiving sets with 
which the radio audience began, it will meet 
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The Sugarplum’s Gold Mine 


emergency calls—three strokes, three times 

“T guess Brede’s back,” said Big Mack 
““Mr. Scarborough, you and Larrimore go oy, 
ahead, and get the men quiet, and out of the 
way. I don’t want a rumpus on my hands 
I can handle these two. And tell Brede, i 
he’s all right, I want to see him. About his 
mine,” looking at Daggett. “That was 
what you wanted of him, wasn’t it? Well 
it didn’t amount to much.” 

Mr. Scarborough walked through a camp 
still buzzing excitedly, to find the Sugarplum 
in Gust’s kitchen, busy with a huge plate of 
supper. There was a big welt on one side of 
his head, and raw chafes on his wrists, }y; 
otherwise he seemed none the worse for year. 

“By Stockholm, he got avay from dem, 
und clear to camp vidout anybody see hin 
at all,”’ said Gust, excitedly. “It vas Larsen, 
who stay here to vash der dishes, beat dot 
triangle; und ven I get here, dere vas Brede. 
starting to eat. Und he still eat!” 

“T didn’t want to see anybody,” explained 
the Sugarplum. “TI couldn’t be sure in the 
dark who anybody was. So I cut a big circle, 
and got into camp from the south.” 

“Just what happened?” 

“Step-father smashed me from behind a 
tree, and knocked me dizzy. Then Daggett 
came along, and there was nothing to do but 
go ave Only I dug my heels in, to leave a 
trail.” 

“You sure left one,” said Larrimore. 

“Daggett pretended he was going to help 
me out. Only I'd have to tell him about the 
mine. But he was telling step-father to 
hurry, or they’d get caught, and that after 
he’d had a little talk with me, he’d pay step- 
father, and turn me over to him. Step-father 
got suspicious, and Daggett jumped him. | 
rolled off into the brush while the big scrap 
was on, and scraped the ropes and some of 
- skin off on a sharp rock. I guess that's 
all. 

Big Mack came striding in as Brede 
finished. 

“TI stowed those two bad eggs in the old 
pump house,” he said. “And I told ‘em I'd 
bring a doctor and a deputy in the morning. 
Then, on purpose, I had a lot of trouble 
about making the lock work. They'll hit 
the trail in the night; and not together. 
They sure hate each other. Well, Sugar- 
plum, here’s a little present for you.” 

From his mackinaw pocket he took a small 
buckskin poke, and pitched it to the table, 
where it struck with a heavy thump. 

“Five pounds of gold dust and tiny nug- 
gets, or thereabouts. It came fast, and then 
quit, though I kept hunting two days. Just 
a little pocket in an underwater crevice. 
Well, you’re no millionaire, son. But 
twelve hundred isn’t so bad, for a kid.” 

“Twelve hundred? In that little bag?” 

“Twenty dollars an ounce, twelve ounces 
to the pound,” said Big Mack, lightly. 

“Why, that'll pay a year’s schooling— 
there'll be enough to help out your sister, 
Larrimore! And I don’t care anything 
about any old mine. It just seems to have 
stirred up trouble. But I sure found I've 
got some friends. And that’s better than any 
gold mine.” 

“Dot’s right,” said Gust, his hard little 
eyes glinting. “‘Friendts—dot’s a gole mine 
dot aindt got noddings to do vid pockets.” 


Sparks Looks at Television 


(Concluded from page 32) 


with sufficient tolerance and appreciation 
to encourage its progress toward a state 
comparable with the present radio set. 

‘The immediate application of television 
is, of course, the visual presentation of the 
broadcast artist. We may look forward to 
an early television supplement to our regular 
sound broadcast programs, in which speaker, 
singer or instrumentalist will appear on the 
home television screen as a purely optional 
feature. The sound program will be received 
in the same manner as it is today. However. 
if the home is equipped with a television 
receiver it will be possible to tune in an 
animated portrait of the performer. There 
will be no more ‘blind’ broadcasting. The 
experiment of today promises to become the 
institution of tomorrow. Of one thing we are 
now certain; the television era has definitely 
dawned.” 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


How to Build and Fly a Model Glider 


(Concluded from page 18) 


of the two strips is then placed one and 
three-quarter inches back of the front line, 
and the second strip one and a half inches 
from the rear line of the plane. The two 
halves of the plane reverse each other so that 
when the two large ends are joined they form 
the broad V-shaped wing, forty-six inches 
over all in width. 

Each half of the wing frame is braced with 
six strips extending from the front to the 
rear edge of the wing, and attached in turn 
to the two longitudinal strips. The long 
pieces may be slightly mortised and the strips 
securely glued in position. The longest strip 
will be six inches in length and the shortest 
at the end of the plane three inches. The 
frame thus formed will have the proper 
camber, with a thick portion forward and a 
slight taper toward the rear edge. Cut away 
all rough edges and sandpaper. 

The two sections of the wing are easily 
joined and held together by dowels (circular 
pieces of wood one-eighth of an inch diame- 
ter). Two holes should be drilled in each of 
the large end pieces, as shown in the drawing. 
Each dowel should be four inches in length 
and firmly braced against the framework of 
the wing. The two portions of the wing are 
joined by simply passing the dowels through 
their respective openings. Another plan is 
to nail and glue the two end pieces together. 

The two sections of the wing may be 
covered with a thin, durable fabric, prefer- 
ably silk. Bamboo paper will also serve. 


“Them Were the Happy Days” 


(Concluded from page 27) 


little boy cried, “I dare you to kick that 
baby’s stilts from under him.” “Watch 
me,” growled a burly ruffian who forthwith 
kicked the stilts from under the mama boy’s 
feet. But to the surprise of everyone, the little 
chap caught his balance like a trained athlete 
and without a moment’s hesitation swung 
one stilt club and brought the block alongside 
the rowdy’s head with a sickening whack. 
The act was so unexpected that the other 
roughnecks fled in dismay, leaving their fallen 
comrade unconscious on the sidewalk, while 
mama's darling little curly-headed boy non- 
chalantly resumed his stilt-walking. 

When my parents took me to church on 
Sundays, I insisted upon occupying a seat in 
the back pew. This gave me a strategic posi- 
tion near the doorway, making possible a 
silent retreat at any time, with no danger of 
attracting the attention of the congregation. 

Of course I do not know what the other 
demure boys were thinking about during the 
long sermon or during the welcome intervals 
when we sang the rollicking hymns, such as— 


Shout, Shout, we are again in ground 
Glory Hallelujah! 
The Devil’s Kingdom we'll pull down 
Glory Hallelujah! 


On such occasions I would try to imagine 
how the preacher would look in white robes, 
bird's wings and a halo over his head—not 
once did I doubt that he was worthy to be 
an angel, even if he chewed tobacco, which I 


doubted, for there was no spittoon in the - 


pulpit. 

It was not the orderly array of crockery 
cuspidors that attracted my attention and 
occupied my mind, for what I really was 
thinking and wondering about was, what the 
effect would be, on the solemn and devout 
congregation, if I should turn back-hand 
springs all the way down to the pulpit and 
back again ending in a double somersault at 
the choir. I even imagined myself making a 
swan dive over the heads of the worshippers, 
landing in the pulpit, with both feet. I 
still think that such an act would really have 
produced quite a novel situation, and I tell of 
it because I want to make an honest record of 
what a boy really did think and do, although 
it may not be, according to some folks’ ideas 
of what he really should have thought. 

We must remember that boyhood’s views 
of life and things are deeper in their signifi- 
cance than is generally supposed. Some 
day, scientists will study these thoughts and 
find in them a wonderful relationship to the 
American Indian’s belief that everything is 
alive and at times endowed with speech. 
You will find that same thought in the Bible, 
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You will need two pieces, twelve by twenty- 
four inches long. The covering should be 
drawn taut over the frame and glued in 
position. If using paper, first moisten the 
sheets so that in drying they will be free from 
wrinkles. The stability of the wing may be 
increased by adding two small fins or hori- 
zontal rudders at the rear outer ends. Two 
pieces of thin cardboard, two by seven 
inches, will serve and should be glued to the 
rear edge of the planes. These rudders 
should be bent slightly upward, and their 
angle changed by experiment in actual flight 
until the glider flies on an even keel. 

The two sections of the wing are now 
joined firmly, laid on the top of the base and 
held in position by looping the rubber bands 
over them. The wing may be moved back 
and forth on the base until the glider balances 
properly. Test the position by throwing the 
glider into the wind and adjusting the wings 
until it flies on an even keel. Stand on an 
elevation, the higher the better, in launching 
the glider. To secure long flights, use a 
heavy rubber band or bands about five feet 
in length, one end being attached to a stick 
several feet long. The loose end should be 
looped to a nail driven in the bottom of the 
glider base. Have someone hold the stick 
firmly and pull back the glider as far as you 
can, stretching the rubber to the limit. Now 
release the glider into the wind. Flights of 
2,000 yards, or more than a mile, have been 
secured by gliders of this size and form. 


in Shakespeare, in Mother Goose and in 
Aesop’s Fables. It is something more than 
fancy, and doubtless has a spiritual import. 

It may be a key to the activities of the 
mature mind—excuse me, boys, that is high- 
hat stuff; what I meant to say is that, what 
a little fellow thinks about may perhaps ex- 
plain what the big fellow thinks about. 

When I was not playing grizzly bear be- 
hind the head-board of mother’s bedstead or 
catching flies and imprisoning them in cages 
made by running pins through two cork 
disks, one for the top and the other for the 
bottom of the cage, or drawing chalk pictures 
on the brown side of the oilcloth in front of 
the open fireplace, I would listen to the talk 
about the border warfare in Kansas or Texas 
and about the gold diggers in California, 
and often with my small companions would 
hunt for gold in the vacant lots digging about 
the roots of the jimpson weeds or where the 
smart weeds grew. 

The jimpson weeds have tubular purplish 
blossoms into which the bees go in search of 
nectar. By pinching the top of the blossoms 
together we could imprison the bees. I filled 
several bottles with bees expecting them to 
hive—of course I knew nothing about the 
necessity of a queen bee and was very much 
disappointed when I opened the bottle to see 
the bees fly away and not come back. 

Father’s old hunting coat of drab-colored 
velveteen was a source of great delight to me; 
it had wide skirts filled with pockets, high 
rolling collar and tight sleeves; each button 
on the coat had a woodcock, a quail, a deer, 
a wild turkey or some other game animal 
embossed upon it, and there were no two but- 
tons alike! Along with the hunting coat was 
Old Ball Face, the gold and silver mounted 
gun with Damascus wire twist barrels. It 
was then an object which I did not even dare 
to touch; there was also the long-jointed 
fishing rod and a minnow net. The rats long 
since destroyed the net. The fishing rod was 
borrowed and never returned, but old Ball 
Face, Daddy’s shot gun that was once known 
from Lake Erie to the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi River, now occupies an honored place in 
my home. All of these things along with the 
tales I heard about the old pioneers and espe- 
cially about Johnny Appleseed, Simon Kenton 
and Daniel Boone, undoubtedly did much to 
mould my present character whatever it may 
be, and unconsciously fitted me for the work 
I am now doing with the boys. 

Some way and somehow I learned how to 
put myself in a boy’s place and thus under- 
stand his thoughts and aspirations; to my 
mind there is nothing in this world so 
wonderful and so charming as a real honest- 





to-goudness manly American boy. 
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youve been dreaming of 


@ You can almost hear the 


conductor call—‘“All Aboard!”’ 


—as the powerful wheels begin to turn. Away she goes!— your 
magnificent Lionel. How swift, and strong these trains are—how 
beautifully colored—how true to life! Look at the picture and 
you will see the handsome Lionel power house, the Station, the 
baggage truck and hand trucks! Why not build just such a scene 
with your own Lionel electric railroad? You will only need a few 
extra accessories, which Dad will gladly buy for you. Learn rail- 
roading with a Lionel. They’re the finest, handsomest, most 


powerful trains in the world. 


Write today for the free copy of the Lionel Railroad Planning Book and Catalog. 


1 No.840Lionel Power House. All steel 

construction enameled in beautiful col- 

ors. Has panel board with six knife switch- 
, es. Accommodates two transformers. 


2 No. 163 Freight station set, com- 
prises 2 hand trucks, 1 dump truck, 
and 1 baggage truck, all in rich colors. 


3 This is one of Lionel’s big Steam 
Type locos. Swift, powerful, handsome 
—just like a real loco in everything but 
size. Get one for your railroad. 


4 No. 87 Crossing Signal. This Lionel 


automatic crossing ‘‘blinker’’ should 
be part of every boy’s railroad. 


‘THE LIONEL CORPORATION, Dept. B, 15 East 26th St., N. Y. City 
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The trains that make Boys’ dreams come true 
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SCHOOL DAYS ARE HAPPY DAYS 


and New Departure days. There's no more de- Wild Life of Loon 
By Russell Aitken 


Illustrated by the Author 


(THE moonlight, filtering through the tall 

pines, cast weird and beautiful reflec- 
tions on the calm surface of Lac du Caribou 
as Brownie and I set out across to Loon Lake. 
Caribou is a freshwater lake, spring fed, 
lying not far below Lake Nipissing in Ontario. 
It is a deep lake, for there are places in it 
where one may let down a hundred yards of 
new line and never touch bottom with it. In 
its depths lie the huge namaycush or lake 
trout, savage Northern pike and wall-eyes, 
and big-mouth bass. Around its spruce and 
hemlock-lined she-res are the haunts of the 
whitetail deer, the black bear, the lynx, the 
fox, the beaver and the otter. Into the coves 
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them. Does yours? 











of Caribou come the canvasback and the 
mallard for protection, and here too, on rare 
occasions, when the gander clang resounds 
high in the heavens, V-shaped flocks of 
Canada geese, those stately kings of the air- 
lanes, dip from the blue and settle for the 
night on the quiet lake. It is the habitat, 
too, of the loon, that great gray bird which 
seems the reincarnation of the plesiosaurs of 
the forgotten ages. 

Art Brown, Brownie for short, is one of the 
best guides in the north country. His accur- 
acy with a rifle is exceptional. His ability at 
bait-casting is unusual; his knowledge of 
wood and wildcraft is sound and extensive. 
On this particular night he had suggested 
a trip of adventure to Loon Lake, and I had 
hopped at the chance. 

We started about ten o'clock, and the 
long-strong northern ‘stroke ‘soon beached 
us at a log-studded cove. Here we shoul- 
dered the canoe and made the quarter-mile 
portage to Loon through the bush. We set 
the canoe down gently, noiselessly. 

Once on the lake not even a whisper 
passed between us, for the night was deadly 
still. I had with me a five-cell focusing 
flashlight, with a beam of light. that cut 
through the dark for about fifteen hundred 
feet or more. We were paddling along not 
far from shore when we heard a big buck go 
splashing out of a bed of lily pads at the 
far end of the lake. Downwind from us, he 
had caught the suspicious scent in the air and 
had gone far back into the birchwoods. 
Brownie’s paddle dipped with noiseless 
stroke, and on we went. I flashed the light 
close to shore, when a movement in the 
water attracted our attention. At first it 
appeared to be a fish swimming along at the 


THE MULTIPLE 


NEW DEPARTURE | 


ARTURE MF¢ Oo 


FREE 


a can of 
PLASTIC 
woopD 


if 
You Can Name 
5 Uses! 


This amazing new kind of wood that han- 
dies like putty and quickly hardens into 
water-proof, weather-proof wood you can 
carve, paint, turn in a lathe—always does 
an expert job of repairing breaks, making 
models, covering up signs of wear and tear. 
Name 5 common uses for PLASTIC WOOD. 
Write them down on a piece of paper and 
mail them with this coupon filled out. We’ll 
send you—free!—a regular size can of 
PLASTIC WOOD and a book crammed 
with interesting facts. Hardware, paint 
and department stores sell PLASTIC 
WOOD in 9 colors. 
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Just as they banish their hunger with 
“bacon and beans”, real scouts banish 

all foot troubles with Bass Moccasins. 
They realize that comfortable feet are as essential 
as a satisfied appetite for the proper enjoyment of 
outdoor life. And they know from experience 
that Bass Moccasins are the most comfortable 
of all footwear because they are Genuine 
the kind originated and 
worn by the American 














Indian, who never 
knew the meaning 
of sore feet, 













surface, then it appeared to be wiggling like a 
snake. We drew nearer, and discovered 
that it was a small straw-colored muskrat. 
It had huge ears, like a deermouse, and swam 
along aimlessly using its flat tail as a rudder. 
It approached to within about eight feet 
of the light, then dived and was seen no more. 

We continued along shore, shining the 
light far ahead, and in this manner I picked 
up the gleam of two pairs of eyes. I shut off 
the torch pein sins and we sped ahead 
noiselessly until we were abreast of the place. 





Two of the most popular 
Bass Styles for camping 
and general} Outdoor 
wear — a black water- 
proofed chrome mocca- 
sia slipper and a brown 
Elk moccasin oxford. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE CAN 


The A. S. BOYLE CO., Dept. 9_BL 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Here are 5 uses for PLASTIC WOOD... Please 
send me regular size can—FREE. 








Write for Free Booklet showing the many 
styles and talk it over with Dad. 
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down to Loon for a drink, and there they were 
poised like statues. The fawn gazed fearless. 
ly at the light, inquisitive; the doe, however, 
was nervous and ill-at-ease. She nudged the 
little one out of the water with her nose, and 
side by side, with a flip of their white tails, 
they disappeared into the bush. It was an 
exquisite and unforgetable sight, which haunts 
me often. Only rarely is a fellow privilesed 
to see such wondrous beauty. 

Once more the paddle dipped, and we 
arrived in the shallows where the buck had 
splashed out. Brownie stood up in the canoe 
cautiously and flashed the light inshore. 
BANG! Splash! Splash! We had unip- 
tentionally run into a colony of beaver at 
work. One fat old fellow, patriarch of his 
tribe, had sounded the pistol-like warning 
with the flat of his tail on the surface of the 
water, and this had sent his fellows splashing 
into the water on all sides. We waited out- 
side the pads, hoping to see more, when 
Splash! one boiled at the surface hardly five 
feet away from the stern of the canoe, with a 
suddenness that almost startled us overboard. 
But we saw no more of the beavers that night, 
but I came back and spent several days there 
in a blind, sketching and noting their actions, 
and really grew to know them. 

We followed the opposite shore back, but 
the main animal life which it seemed to hold 
was bullfrogs. We passed scores of these. 
Rounding a fallen tree we heard a chuckling 
and gnawing somewhere along the trunk. 

“Porky!” whispered Brownie. “Take the 
light.” . 

We paddled next to the log. “‘Look!”’ said 
Brownie, as I threw the beam of light on it. 


There sat two porcupines, the first that I had - 


ever seen. One was a huge black fellow, 
white-tipped quills bristling all over him. 
The other was smaller, scrawny and brown 
and with hardly a quill left on his back. 
They looked at us stupidly, and the smaller 





waddled down the log toward the canoe. A 
porcupine in a canoe is hardly the most desir- 
able thing in the world, so Brownie reached 
out and spanked it with the paddle, and the 
two of them scuttled into the bush where they 
thrashed around like full-grown bears. 
was to see many more porcupines in the days 
to follow, but the impression of those two in 
the glare of the light remains sharpest of all 
We neared the landing, and I shot the 
light inshore to guide the canoe, when 
something huge of wing swooped past and 
through the beam. ‘“‘What’s that,” I gasped. 


. The thing had thrown a shadow as big as an 


airplane, it seemed. 
“Dunno,” said Brownie, “but it was big.” 
Once more the thing whizzed by. We 
thought it had left, when WHIR-R-R, it 
zoomed over our heads and we felt the beat 
of the wings, heard the snap of the beak. 
“Whew!” said Brownie. ‘Keep the light 
We returned to Camp on Caribou without 
further adventure. 


A Yankee in a Yorkshire School 
By Whitford Carter 
I WAS riding on a road where Roman 
legions had marched from Eboracum, or 
York as it is now called, to the great Roman 
wall that separated England and Scotland. 
Here Danes, Saxons, Normans, and Scots had 
tramped down through the ages in a roman- 
tic procession. I was in historic old England. 
an American lad, bicycling along this old road 
on my way to a Yorkshire country day school. 
Presently I found myself on a cinder path 
which bordered a long field of well-kept turf. 
At the end of the field was the school, a low 
(Continued on page 56) 
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Cruising 

Y THE time this material appears in 

print the most successful cruising season 
in the history of Sea Scouting will be drawing 
to a close. Between seven and eight thou- 
sand boys and their leaders will have cruised 
in all kinds of vessels over all the oceans, 
seas, rivers and lakes of the earth. 

Sixteen boys from New England who won 
scholarships will have cruised as cadets 
aboard American merchant ships from Bos- 
ton to all parts of the world. One hundred 
and twenty Scouts from New England will 
have cruised from Boston to Washington, 
D. C. on the famous fishing schooner Elsie. 
Thousands of boys will cruise on small sailing 
vessels and motor-boats belonging to various 
Councils throughout the country. They will 
all return to their homes after a rich ex- 
perience, a great adventure, and plunge into 
more study of sea history, navigation and 
seamanship so they can go on long cruises 
next summer. 


others some of the handiness, resourceful- 
ness, pluck and discipline of the real 
seaman.” 


Where Are the Sea Scouts? 

ANY boy who is fifteen years of age can 

become a Sea Scout. There are now over 
ten thousand Sea Scouts throughout the 
country, and boys in almost every commu- 
nity, regardless of what part of the country it 
is in, can become Sea Scouts by applying to 
the Local Scout office or writing to the 
National Sea Scout Department, care of 
Boys’ Lirs, for a pamphlet, ““The Sea Scout 
Patrol,” which will be sent free. 


Sea Scout Good Turns 


UMMER is the time when Sea Scouts 
get their greatest opportunities for 
doing good turns. 
In Hartford, Conn., a large cabin cruiser 
on which were several men, women and 
children hit a rock and was quickly filled with 
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The yawl ARGO of the Washington, D. C., Sea Scouts sets sail for a long cruise 


**Stick to Sails’’ 


GROUP of New England Sea Scouts ona 

cruise from Boston to Washington had 
the honor of being addressed by Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy Ernest L. Jahncke. 

The Secretary praised the Sea Scouts 
because they had cruised on a vessel that was 
entirely controlled by sails. 

“Tt requires headwork, skill, courage and a 
knowledge of all the winds that blow to 
handle a sailing ship,” he said. ‘‘ Anybody 
can run a motorboat.” 

When he asked the Sea Scouts which they 
preferred, the shout “Sails, Sir,’ could be 
heard all over Washington. 

The Sea Scouts then left for New York, 
“Homeward bound for Boston Town.” 


Why I Am a Sea Scout 


ECENTLY a prize was offered to the 
boy who would write the best letter as to 
why he was a Sea Scout. The prize was won 
by George Bishop, Jr., of Sea Scout Ship 
No. 61, Fall River, Mass. Here are extracts 
from his letter: 


“Tam a Sea Scout because Sea Scouting 
offers to me opportunities which I never 
would have had if I were not a Sea Scout. 
During last year I had the opportunity to 
learn how to construct a model yacht. 
Later I constructed a land training ship. 
In the spring I acquired the knowledge 
of how to builda mast, lay out a sail, sew it 
and fasten it to the spar. 

_“In March I went for a cruise in a Coast 
Guard vessel out to sea. I will remember 
this cruise for many years tocome. During 
the summer myself and friends sailed on a 
56-foot sailing sloop, and on this cruise 
learned simple navigation, seamanship, 
the running of an engine and the use of 
ground tackle. 

Sea Scout training has given me and 
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water. Those on board bailed frantically 
but the water came in through the gaping 
hole much faster than they could heave it 
overboard. For a time it looked as though 
the boat would go over the bottom but three 
Sea Scouts who happened to be in the vicin- 
ity came to the rescue and helped bail the 
boat until it could be safely beached. 


A Land Cruise 


NE of the most unique camps in the 

country was the Sea Scout Camp of the 

Jefferson Lewis Council, Northern New 
York, at Alexandria Bay. 

There are 1,000 Islands in the St. Lawrence 
River at this point, and on one of them was 
built a Land Ship 100 feet long. The ground 
was the main deck which contained a galley, 
mess room and a berth deck. Here the Sea 
Scouts lived and ate. They slept in ham- 
mocks, just as they do on real ships at sea. 
Drills and exercises were held on board daily. 


Another Type of Cruise 


OT all the Sea Scouts can go out to the 
sea on ships. There are lots of other 
interesting things that Sea Scouts do. For 
instance, fourteen Sea Scouts from Minneap- 
olis combined a land and water program by 
building a trail along a river. This is to be a 
path along the Baptism River, which is one 
of the most famous trout streams of the 
Northwest. 


Real Service 


NE of the finest services that Sea Scouts 
can render is to save the lives of those 
who are in danger of drowning. Due to 
their training in Seamanship and Life Saving 
they are qualified to perform this service. 
During the month of July eleven such 
rescues by Sea Scouts involving the lives of 
seventeen people were reported to National 
Office. 
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for Him 


I had my Kit!” 


Here’s how to get your 










E gave one grand leap...fell... 
crumpled up in pain! “My 


foot,” he cried. Quickly I whipped * 


out my kit and in a jiffy... he was 
all fixed up! 

You, too, should always carry a 
Scout first aid kit. And you can get 
one now easier than ever! Or any 
other Scout supplies you need. Sim- 
ply by saving Octagon, Borden and 
Kirkman coupons. All three count 
the same now. 


Easy to Get Coupons 


Here’s the best way: Start right at home. 
Ask your mother to give you the coupons 
from the packages she probably has right 
now in the kitchen. Then ask her to al- 
ways order Octagon or Kirkman soap 
products-and Borden Premium Brand 
Milks. They’re all wonderful value and 
thousands of women think there is 
nothing quite so good. 

Then ask the grocers near you to help. 
They will tell you who buys these three 
famous brands. Urge these folks to save 
their coupons for you. Collect the cou- 
pons every week. Soon you'll have a 
boxful..,and then!... whatever scout 
equipment you want...is yours! 


Send for Free Scout Catalog 


Maybe your troop would like to get a 
shelter tent, a new patrol flag or some 
other important item. Tell them about 
this new, easy plan. With all the fellows 
working together, there’s no limit to what 
you can earn. But first fill in and mail the 
coupon below. We will send you free our 
new big catalog of official Scout equip- 
ment so that you can pick out many other 
dandy premiums. 

Any boy can get any of this equipment 
except the official Scout uniform. 





No. 1278=— 
Regulation 
- Flashlight. 
390 coupons, 







SCOUT FIRST AID KIT 
without spending a penny 














































Easier Now Than Ever! 


Now...coupons from Octagon, 
Kirkman and Borden Products 
will all be accepted on the same 
basis. Just see how much easier! 


OCTAGON SOAP PRODUCTS 


Octagon Soap 

Octagon Soap Powder 
Octagon Scouring Clearser 
Octagon Floating Soap 
Octagon me Chips 
Octagon Toilet Soap 


BORDEN’S PREMIUM BRANDS 


“Magnolia” Condensed Milk 
“Star” Condensed Milk 
“Darling’’ Condensed Milk 
“Standard” Condensed Milk 
**Peninsula” Condensed Milk 
“Challenge” Condensed Milk 
“Leader’’ Condensed Milk 
“Pearl” Evaporated Milk 
“Red Star” Condensed Milk 


KIRKMAN SOAP PRODUCTS 


’s Borax Soap 
’s Soap Powder 
*s Cleanser 

’s Soap Chips 

’s Floating Soap 
’s Softner 























































No. 1496— 
Handle 


Stag 
Knife. 375 
coupons. 














Bill Dare, Mgr. Boys’ Div’n, Dept. M-1273 
17 Sussex St., Jersey City, N. J. 


Send FREE Catalog of Scout equipment. 
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SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY 
RED BANK, NEW JERSEY 


Are National Official Outfitters to the 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


And Sole Licensed Manufacturers of 
OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT UNIFORMS 


Look for the Official Boy Scout Seal and Eisner Label on 


all Official Uniforms or parts of the Official Uniforms : 
. . 





S OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT 


* Regulation Medium 
Weight Cotton Shirt 


Made of summer weight 
khaki material, has loosely 
fitting roll collar; two square 
Stanley patch pockets with 
embroidered ‘‘Boy Scouts of 
America’ sewed over right 
breast — Order by age 


size. All sizes 


No. 648 Price, $1.85 


BOYS’ LIFE 
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CH 
Bras Py eons 


Arrer a summer of camp and outdoor activitic 
most Scouts will find that September is the time t 
replace the picturesque, sun-and-storm-proof Scout hat 
for a new one. 


Quite probably, the old one will still stand 
many months of service, but with the F,l| 
ushering in many pageants, demonstrations 
and exhibitions, a new hat will make a Scout 
look just that much more trim. The old hat 
can still be used for hikes and rough wear 


These pages also list other articles of 
equipment which will fit in with a 
Scout's September activity. 





*The Official “Boy Scout Hat 


The Hat is the most characteristic part of the Uniform of 
the Boy Scout. No uniform is complete without it. 
It is all quality. Well made from selected fur felt and shaped 
to keep its fine appearance 
year after year. 
Low crown, wide brim, 
ventilated; silk band em- 
broidered with the Official 
Boy Scout Insignia, detach- 
able wind cord. Sizes 634 to 
734, inclusive. 
The Official Boy Scout 
Hat is undeniably smart and 
good looking. Sure to win 
instant approval. There is no felt hat on the market of equal 
value. Look for the official Insignia on the hat band. 


No. 503 Price, $2.50 
* Woolen Stockii gs 


Very attractive and durable. Heavy weight woolen stockings, 
made to give the utmost comfort and service. Reinforced 
heels and toes. Made from soft wool olive drab yarns. 
Turned down below knee. 

Price, $1.00 


No. 527 


k Official “Boy Scout “Belt 


Khaki belt; 14 inches wide, with gun-metal Scout buckle, 
with two belt hooks for carrying knife and rope. 


No. 648 Shirt No. 529 Price, 45¢ 





To purchase equipment sisted on these “OUT! first try 


The OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT 


IN YOUR CITY OR. COMMUNITY 


UTFITTER. 


YOUR SCOUTMASTER WILL TELL YOU WHO YOUR LOCAL OUTFITTERS ARE. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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* *& Tip Top Wrist Watch 
Where to Purchase Official Equipment | ree 

or Thei : Made by the New 
1Vities he items listed on these two pages are all Hevea Clack Cam- 
i. marked with one, two or three stars. These pany. Silver dial; 
Ime to stars indicate the following: thin; stem wind; pull 
Items marked »%& indicate that they are out stem set; sunk 
ut hat stocked by all Official Outfitters. second dial; detach- 
% xindicate that item is handled by a few able genuine buck- 
“ : Outfitters only. kinstrap. N i. 
ae Off cial Field G! aSSCS %& & kx indicate that item is sold only through pe * choomalena ptt 

l st: d Picasure and profit are derived from good field glasses. Useful the Boy Scouts of America, either direct or ed back that hugs the wrist. Furnished with unbreakable 

<0 in signaling, in study of birds and stars. This glass has achro- by mail. crystal. 
1e Fall matic lenses, giving a clear and well lighted field of view. Tan No. 1364 Price, $4.00 








leather mounting and dull finish. Tan case with shoulder 


rations straps. * * Red, White and “Blue Lanyard 


; Scout No. 1212 Price, $7.50 Adds a picturesque xk Official Note ‘Paper 
touch to the Scout Uni- : 
Id hat form. On it is worn the —— Just the thing Scouts 


knife or whistle. Made will want to take 





| Wear. of:silk cord with slid- to write to the friends 
ing knot and rope. » and companions of 
. This was used by 1929 "4, camp. 24 white en- 
cles of ‘Subons ao gl velopes and 24 white 
° | : sheets with an attrac- 
Vith a No. 1427 Price, 25c tively colored design 
in full colors on top 
of each sheet. Comes 
* & Official Boy Scout Whistle mdisiasen 
* & Official Boy Scout Lariat Price, 75¢ 
A great favorite with the Jamboree Scouts in England. The One of the oe — 
Lariat is 20 ft. in length and made of Sampson Spot Cord— nicked Pres y b are mR 3 
at the cord which is absolutely the strongest and best on the nish d te = ‘fen = 
market today. This rope is recognized by the red spots in the pare “Marked Sith Of. 
Iniform of cord. The fall is a good time to practice using ic. cial Boy Scout Emblem; y 
avr No. 1070 Price, $1.25 F 
ees No. 1281 Price, 35c 


* * Combination Tool Kit * & Official “Boy Scout Compass 


A handy, practical 
outfit: knife, reamer, 
files, saw, chisel, screw- 
driver, cork puller and 
cap lifter, in case with 
center compartment for 


Heavily magnetized, 
delicately balanced and 
ext l itive. Cen- «one 

aia mea ipeuied ont * * Gvilian Belt “Buckle and “Belt 
stop lifts the needle off 
center point when lid of 





(Sterling Silver) 
Buckle has sterling silver front. Detachable style. Belt of 























, ket-book. Each tool r is closed. Dial is of . ; 
a equal = uae 7 — Se ee eee. oe = a oe mies genuine black leather 114 a wide. It isa 
or handle. Quickly re- Bar pattern, mounted in thin model olive drab metal hunter real Scout belt and is provided for those who desire k eg 
$2.50 movable. Easily carried | case strongly hinged. Every Soe pte nn ea sect ite gd cha aiaanscones 
i R cork ry : x u cou ader May we . 
anger oi large enough for real work. An article every No. 1076 Price, $2.50 
, No. 515 Price, $2.50 
No. 1186 Price, $2.50 ; 
No. 514 Nickel Silver Price, $1.25 
We “Pay the 
} ee, x ; 
cial “Boy Scout Kodak 
Shipping Charge! * Of J . 
Especially made at Eastman Kodak factories for Scouts. 
he Boy Scouts of America offer a Handsome in an olive drab shade; both Kodak and case have a 
aching, most complete service. We pay the durable waterproof cover to resist the strenuous use that Scouts 
Po postage and freight on all orders. The will give it. Built for § 
Savings are yours. handy carrying. 
$1.00 That makes it very easy to order by Equipped with leather 
mail. You simply state the number, the case that fits conve- 
quantity wanted, the name of the niently on the belt. 
i i Both bear the. Official 
* article and, when necessary, state size —— 
i ‘Beadwork Outfits and color. Figure up the total cost of the Boy Scout Insignia. 
An excellent set for those Scouts who are interested in mak- articles you order and that is all. Don’t Picture size 134x214. 
resis watch fobs, hat bands or Indian head-dresses and add anything for shipping charge. We Single lens. Benge 
war items. i sure adjustment. Com- 
Outfit consists of one package of 10,000 real Indian beads Py oa d ll be deli 4 h bane cota. tellin 
buckle, of many colors together with a spool of waxed silk, three our order wi € delivered to the P 6 8 & 
special unbreakable needles, instruction sheets and a bead- Post Office or railroad company within how to take pictures, = 
. 45¢ work loom. twenty-four hours after we receive it. with each Kodak. Complete with leather case. 
’ No. 1144 Price complete, $1.25 y yY No. 1573 Price, $6.00 























Snot stocked by outfitter — do not accept substitutes 
order by meail from 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


2PARK AVENUE OW. WASHINGTON ST. 58683 MARKET ST. NEW YORK RETAIL STORE 
NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 20 EAST 33RD. ST. 
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Like It’ 


MODEL 
60 


“You’ve Never Seen a Rifle 


at anything like the price. No sir—this new Winchester 
military style bolt action .22 is every inch a Winchester. 
Winchester-proof barrel — long and gracefully tapered. 
Lyman gold bead front sight and new sporting rear sight 
with sliding elevator. Sturdy bolt construction— full size 
pistol grip stock—perfect balance—features you would ex- 
pect to find only in a high priced rifle.” 

Tell dad the good news and take him to your dealer’s now 
so you can get your Model 60 without delay. FREE illus- 
trated leaflet on request. 


KOPPERKLAD CARTRIDGES 


Ammunition? You want the best. Shoot Winchester Kopper- 


klads—the gem ofall .22’s. 
WINCHESTER 
50 





Dept. L 
WINCHESTER REPEATING 
ARMS CO. 


New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 








Dan Beard, the National Scout 
Commissioner and famous outdoor 
character, not only tells you how, 


but he shows you how 
to do it at— 


The Dan Beard 
Woodcraft Camp 


- of All Camps Officially Rated A-1 
ADVANCEMENT IN SCOUTING 


Expert Scoutmasters and instructors are part of camp and are responsible for the seme number of 











passed goes to local councils. 


Not a Scout Camp 


While intensive scouting is offered, this is a camp 
of “‘the great outdoors’”’ with such activities as:— 
riding, four-day canoe trips around largest lake in 
State, aviation, woodcraft, nature lore, tomahawk 
throwing, Sourdoe canoe trip on Delaware river, fine 
swimming, water sports, hiking, mystic council 
fires, etc. 

OUR BOYS RETURN YEAR AFTER YEAR 

OVER 60% OF 1929 BOYS BACK IN 1930! 


™ high ranking Scouts developed. redit for tests 
DAN BEARD CAMP : 

Suffern, N. Y. I 
! 
i 
| 


Iam interested in your camp for my boy. 
Please send full information. 


(Parents’ Signature) 
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indeed they have ever been out of it. 
Some way or another most of us use a map 
for something, but lately everyone has been 
keeping an eye on the map of the world. 
The shops and restaurants of New York 
put this map in the show windows, with an 
American flag attached to a pin and changing 
its place on the chart in astonishingly long 
jumps; crowds collected outside any window 
with such a display, and young men coming 
out of offices for the lunch hour stopped on 
the edge of the crowds before they went to 
lunch, to get the news. 

What news! Why, Post and Gatty, of 
course, and their “round the world”’ flight, 
the most popular exploit since Lindbergh 
hopped to Paris. Because we are always in- 
erested in going round the globe and because 


APS have come back into fashion—if 


by long intervals, and at times practic!) 
not moving at all. Magellan used sails: <, 
did Drake: so did everyone, just as mankind 
had done since the first sail was rigged on 
some long forgotten boat: the difference jy 
one boat and another, one voyage and an- 
other, were matters of refinement, improve- 
ment, or greater skill, but they were practical- 
ly the same thing. 

The next great leap taken by transporta- 
tion was when steam came in. It came in 
on land, with the railroad, and at sea with 
the steamship, and using the two on one 
world-girdling tour brought down the time 
until it could be counted not in years as in 
Magellan’s day, but in days. The first who 
counted them to really good purpose in this 
way was the French romancer, Jules Verne. 
whose centenary we have just been celebrat- 
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we have carefully timed the travelers who 
have performed this feat with speed, we have 
a special warm spot in our national pride for 
Americans who have brought this speed to the 
highest point in the history of the world, and 
have done the most, so far, to shrink the 
earth to its smallest possible compass. 

It has been shrinking—not steadily, but 
by fits and starts, ever since Magellan’s ex- 
pedition started in 1519 to test the new 
theory that the earth was round. Magellan 
himself never went around the globe, for he 
died midway of the three years’ journey. 
Only one of his five ships, an old square- 
rigged brig called the Vittoria, under Sebas- 
tian del Cano, came back to its starting 
point. Fifty-five years later, 1577, the great 
gentleman adventurer of Plymouth, Sir 
Francis Drake, set sail with five ships from 
that English city—where I lately visited the 
monument that marks the spot where he was 
playing bowls when he caught sight of the 
Spanish Armada, went out and crushed it— 
and lowered the record for globe-circling by a 
few months. His ship was named The Golden 
Hind. Recently Lady Astor the American- 
born peeress who represents Plymouth in par- 
liament received a silver model of The Golden 
Hind presented by her Plymouth con- 
stituents. 

After Drake, others went round, but these 
voyages were much like the first. Civiliza- 
tion does not progress gradually, steadily, 
it goes by leaps and bounds, often separated 


Templebofer Field, Berlin, one of the world’s great airports 


ing. He figured that by using every possib)! 
advantage open to the traveler of that day 

1870—and with luck on one’s side, you 
could go round the globe in eight days, and 
he proved it in fiction by describing the 
journey of an eccentric Englishman, Phineas 
Fogg. It gave such travel a tremendous im- 
pulse; this was not the only time that Jules 
Verne set a pace for the world to match, as 
you will see if you read the “Omnibus Jules 
Verne” lately published with four of his 
novels, each of which describes something far 
in the future so far as accomplishment went 
in his time, but possible of later achievement 

The first actual traveler to challenge the 
speed'record of Phineas Fogg was an American 
newspaper woman, whose pen name was 
Nellie Bly. _She had accomplished a number 
of feats of journalism calling for quick wits 
and a cool head, and her newspaper sen! her 
out to beat the record of fiction by a trip 
taken infact. She did beat it by over a week. 
making the journey in seventy-two days, six 
hours and eleven minutes. After her a num- 
ber of other travelers tried the stunt, and one 
after the other slightly lowered the record, but 
not enough to be important. Transportation 
remained about the same as it had been for 
years until aircraft came in. 

Here was the greatest leap of all. The 
airplane from the first showed its possibilities 
for speed. During preparations for the Pan- 
American Exposition, in San Francisco, @ 
prize of $100,000 was put up for a race ar yund 





will go to all tying contestants. 


The subject this month is: 


compare with it. 








THE LANDING FIELD will award each month, until further notice, a prize of a book for 
the best letter or a drawing on a subject to be announced each month. 
No letter can be considered that is longer than 250 words. 


Drawings must reach the office of Maj. Augustus Pust, BOYS’ LIFE, 2 Park Avenue, New 
York City, on or before the fifteenth of the month of issue. 


A map of the Post and Gatty flight, and one other that you think is the best to 
Drawings must be received on or before September 15, 1931. 


In case of a tie the prize award 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


the arrangements as Secretary of the Aero 
Club of America, and to interview all the 
chief constructors of airplanes in Europe, 
including Caproni in Italy, Breguet, Bleriot 
and Farman in France, and Handley-Page 
in England. They were all enthusiastic, but 
the outbreak of the World War made it im- 
possible at that time. Immediately after 
the war, the United States air corps took 
up a flight around the world. This first 
airplane globe-circling trip was less remark- 
able for speed than for endurance. It took 
the two pilots, Lieutenant Lowell W. Smith 
and Lieutenant Eric W. Nelson, who com- 
pleted the tour, nearly six months to get 
around, in 1924, although they only spent 
fifteen days six hours in the air. But a com- 
bination of airplane, steamship, motor and 
train brought the record to a new low mark, 
somewhat lower than the mark set in 1913 
by John Henry Mears, who used the auto- 
mobile to fill in the gaps of a rail and steamer 
tour, and did it in a little over thirty-five 
days. 

The first great speed record around the 
world made entirely in the air, was the Graf 
Zeppelin flight in 1929. This took twenty- 
one days, seven hours and thirty-four min- 
utes, elapsed time, going from Lakehurst, 
N. J., by way of Friedrichshafen, Tokio and 
Los Angeles—only three stops in all, actual 
flying time twelve days, thirteen hours; 
actual voyage about 3,500 miles longer than 
that made by Post and Gatty. The Graf 
Zeppelin, however, had an average speed 
of about sixty-five miles an hour, which 
sounds pretty slow against airplane figures. 
Lady Drummond-Hay showed me the motion 
pictures she took on this trip over the 
Siberian forest, showing tiny towns far apart, 
each with its little church with houses 
clustered about, then small farms circling 
around and fringing out into the deep forest, 
with not a sign of highways connecting them 
with any other towns. There must have 
been some paths, I suppose, but there could 
have been no real intercommunication, and 
every village was a little world shut in. 
There were many rivers which formed means 
of communication—indeed, the land looked 
in these pictures not unlike the impenetrable 
Canadian wilderness during the Gordon 
Bennett race in 1910, when I went with Mr. 
Hawley from St. Louis to the Peribonka 
River in the northeastern part of the Province 
of Quebec, establishing the American balloon 
record which still stands. If you want a vivid 
idea of what intercommunication means to 
world progress, just look at pictures like this 
of towns imbedded in dense forests. 


the world, and it fell to my lot to assist in - 


Post and Gatty took off from Roosevelt 


Field, L. L., in the Winnie Mae, early in the | 
morning of June 23, wearing ordinary busi- | 


ness suits and looking like extremely business- 
like men. Seven hours later they landed at 
Harbor Grace, and the same day jumped 
across the Atlantic and landed in Chester, 
England. 
Berlin, ahead of schedule; the next, in Mos- 
cow. Then they negotiated Siberia, and 
spent fourteen precious hours and tons of 


precious energy pulling their machine out of | 
By Monday they were in | 


a mud hole. 
Khabarovsk; then the long jump to Alaska; 
then Edmonton, Canada. By this time 
they had the world’s expectations following 
them like a favoring wind, and as many of 
the world’s population as could get onto the 
field, getting in the way of the Winnie Mae's 
propeller when they landed. They landed 
again in Cleveland, and at thirteen minutes 
before nine o’clock on the ninth day after 
they had taken flight, they came to earth 
again on the same spot, to find the most 
tempestuous welcome any flyer since Lind- 
bergh has received. 

What did they do it for? Well, it seemed 
to be the thing to do, one of those great 
things that have to be done now and then to 


By the next day they were in | 





| 





remind us that with all this talk of the | 


machine age it is the man that counts, the 
man’s will and wisdom and stick-to-it-ive- 
ness. The real reason why we stay so 
excited over the flight of the Winnie Mae is 
that the men said they were going to be in a 
certain spot at a certain time, and there 
they were on that spot and either at that 
time or ahead of it. Again and again they 
did this very thing; sleep and food and per- 
sonal comfort had to wait until what they 
had set themselves to do was accomplished. 
A vaudeville head-liner once told me that if 
you were putting on an act in vaudeville, 
you must tell the public three things, in 
this order: You must tell the audience you 
are going to do something, you must tell 
them you are doing it, you must tell them 
you have done it. Watch the next vaude- 
ville performer and see how he makes sure 
that you know just these three things. Post 
and Gatty told the world exactly what they 
were going to do; radio, telegraph and tele- 
phone flashed the news that they were doing 
it, and the Winnie Mae, coming to rest on 
Roosevelt Field on June 23, 1931, modestly 
and silently told a shouting multitude that 
they had done it. 


Prize Winner for July contest Kyle Terry, 
Kirksville, Missouri. 
Detroit, Michigan (honorable mention). 


The Vanishing Quon Yen 


(Continued from page 7) 


“Then I told you you'd think it fishy. But 
the book must still be upstairs on the table, 
so it will bear out at least a part of my 
story.” 

“Go get any books that are up there,” 
waved the inspector to O'Leary. ‘“‘Though 
even if there is one, don’t think it alone will 
clear you,” he added, his stern gaze still on 
Laird. 

“Good-night! You don’t mean you actu- 
ally think I killed Hi Bing?” 

“Why not? Maybe, like He Man Ku, you 
wanted his goddess, but, unlike him, you 
weren't satisfied with Hi Bing’s no.” 

“But I had no money to offer; I’m a poor 
man,” expostulated Laird. : 

“All the more reason why you'd want this 
valuable antique—for the money it would 
bring, and all the more reason why, not 
having the grand to pay, you'd take to force 
to obtain it. What are you doing in China- 
town, anyway?” ran on the officer. “Queer 
thing for a white man of apparent education 
to live in an Oriental colony.” 

“Not so queer if you knew and esteemed 
the Chinese as I do, and were an author, as I 
am, out after atmosphere and local color. 
But of course this will sound fishy to you like 
the rest of my story.” 

“Here’s the book,” puffed O’Leary, re- 
turning from above stairs. ‘Or a book,” 
the emphasis was significant. “‘But ’twas 
on the floor near the body, not on the table. 
Guess the old one must have lurched against 
the table and knocked it off when he fell.” 
au ttold on!”- exclaimed the inspector. 

What’s this?” He had fluttered the book’s 
pages to the fly-leaf. On it were smeared a 
vertical line of Chinese characters. “These 
look as though they’d been printed with 
blood! Here,” he pushed the book into He 
Man Ku's hands, “what do they say?” 


1931 


He Man Ku’s first lax hold suddenly 
tightened, his eyes bulged. ‘They say,” he 
wheezed, “they say ‘I die by hand of Hen 
Chow!’” 

“And who the dickens is Hen Chow?” 
exploded the inspector. 


[It TRANSPIRED that Hen Chow was the 

arch criminal who had originally stolen 
Quon Yen from her temple, and who at least 
thrice since had had a hand in her numerous 
disappearances. He Man Ku, and even Sam 


* Lui, shaken out of his calm, became voluble 


on the subject. The last news of Hen Chow 
had been that he had left his American 
haunts and gone back to China, but the dead 
man’s note proved that this report must be 
erroneous. 

The inspector took the book back from 
He Man Ku. “These characters were painted 
with what looks like a brush,” he muttered. 

“Guess Hi Bing used the little tassel on the 
end of his fan,” struck in O'Leary. “You 
remember, sir, he’s rigged out like a regular 
old time Chinaman, all but the queue.” 

“Yes, the tassel would have served,” 
agreed Breed, “and it was soaked with blood. 
But I'm not sure that Hi Bing was the author 
of this message. It isn’t long, but it’s a lot 
for a dying man to put on paper; while on 
the other hand, anybody who knew Chinese 
could have used the tassel. Maybe all this is 
just to throw us off the scent. You don’t 
happen to be versed in the language, do you?” 
he added, turning to Laird. 

Laird smiled wryly. ‘‘ No, I don’t,” he said. 

“Well,” the inspector concluded grudg- 
ingly, “I can’t hold any of you gentlemen on 
present evidence, but I would suggest that 
especially you, Mr. Laird, and you, He Man 
Ku, remain close at home where, if necessary, 
it will be easy for us to find you.” 


Ernest J. Coverdill; 
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There’s Greater Killing Power in the New 


SuperX 


LONG RANGE .22’s 


Simple Shock Tests show why Super-X 
long-range .22's have greater killing 
power! The test pictured here shows 
a Super-X .22 L. R. solid bullet, and 
a harder bullet of similar size and 
velocity, fired into a block of yellow 
pine. The block was then sawed in 
two. The Super-X bullet (upper) pen- 
etrated less—but what a difference in 
killing power, shown by the way it 
tore up the wood! 

The special composition lead used in Super-X 
bullets and the terrific speed with which they 
hit cause them to EXPAND and to flatten out 
as soon as they begin to penetrate. They are 
designed to do that—to expend their energy 
within the object struck. Harder bullets, even 
at lower velocity, sometimes pass clear through 
an animal without stopping it. 

The greater SHOCK of the Super-X bullet, 
with 50% more power behind it, 26% higher 
speed, and longer range, makes it by far the 
most effective .22 for small game and pest shoot- 
ing, especially if hollow-point bullets are used. 


An exclusive new powder principle* has made 
possible the increased killing power of this new 
ammunition, without dangerous increase in 


The .22’s with the 
NICKEL-PLATED 
Shells! 
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pressure. Super-X .22's can be used with safety 
in any standard rifle. 


The Nickel-Plated shells gleam like silver! The 
greaseless, Lubaloy-coated bullets glisten like 
gold! The report, when fired, is a louder, 
sharper CRACK! More like a high-power car- 
tridge. The non-corrosive priming keeps your 
rifle bore bright and free from rust. 


Made in .22 Short, .22 Long, .22 Long Rifle and 
.22 W. R. F., solid or hollow-point bullets. 
Sold by dealers everywhere . .. Write for the 
interesting free leaflet which completely de- 
scribes Super-X long-range .22's, 
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: 954 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Ill. 
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First National W hittling Contest* 


WHITTLE AWAY, 


BOYS!.. 


We’re giving 
41,000 in Cash 


and extra prizes 
-- 325 PRIZES IN ALL... 


IND yourself a block of wood 

somewhere—anywhere—get a 
knife and start whittling...a National 
Whittling Contest is on! 


Honestly, now, is anything more fun 
than sitting in the laziest position pos- 
sible, under a shady tree,and whittling 
out a model of something or other? 
You've probably done it many times. 
Now is your chance to cash in on 
this fun! 


The first prize is $250.00, the second 
prize $125.00, and there are 223 other 
cash prizes and 100 pocket knives to 
be awarded. We believe every young, 
rough-and-ready American boy is 
mighty handy with that pocket knife 
of his. Show us! Enter the contest to- 
day! Get the full details on it from 
your nearest hardware dealer in Cat- 
taraugus Cutlery. Or, clip the coupon 
below, and we'll send you the infor- 
mation, pronto! 


* Contest closes midnight, October 24th, 1931 


YOUR CATTARAUGUS HARDWARE DEALER 
HAS A NEW BOOK FOR YOU “How to Whittle” 


A famous scout has written this booklet “How 

to Whittle.’’ It is free for your use. It gives many 

helpful hints on how to whittle, what to whit- 

tle, and the kind of wood to use. Get this book 

at your dealer’s. If he hasn’t one, write to us. 
We'll rush it to you. 


CUTLERY CO., Little Valley,N. Y.,U.S.A. 


CATTARAUGUS CUTLERY CO., 

Little Valley, N. Y., U.S.A. 
Please send me your “How to Whittle’ Book 
and all about your National Whittling Contest 


Our Leading Hardware Store is..........04. seéie ‘ 





The two Chinese and- the writer were 
allowed to depart,after. that. ; 

Gen Ling was then questioned concerning 
his late employer’s ‘connections. However, 
the hunchback only shook his matted head. 

**T like to tell find-out man lot more,” he 
murmured apologetically, “but I only 
servant, and servant not have knowledge of 
master’s affairs.” 

“*T disagree with you there,” contradicted 
Breed. “In my opinion a man’s servants 
often know more than he does about his 
business; that is if they’ve been with him 
any time. And you— By the way, how 
long have you worked here?” 

The hunchback took a moment to reply. 
“Since Feast of Lanterns—seven, eight 
months,” he finally answered. “I come take 
place of Chan Wong after Hi, Bing have fight 
with him and. Wong go work for Sam Lui.” 

“Oh! “Your. late master used, to employ 
Chan Wong, did he?» And they had an argu- 
ment, and Wong went to work for Sam Lui? 
Umph! Do you know what the trouble was 
between Hi Bing and Wong?” 

Gen Ling shook his bandaged head. 

“Umph! Might be a good idea to check 
up on Chan Wong. And he’s working now 
for Sam Lui, the crafty-faced geezer with the 
alibi about his servant letting him into’ his 
house at six o’clock. By golly! Come to 
think of it,’ Lui called the servant Chan 
Wong! Now I. wonder—” The inspector 
became immersed in thought. 

When he roused from his abstraction, 
Breed offered to send an ambulance to take 
Gen Ling to a hospital. But the hunchback 
protested; his first terror was past, and his 
foot pained less now; he would remain where 
he was and watch over the benevolent Hi 
Bing’s goods. It was the least he could do 
for so just a master. So he was assisted to the 
dingy kitchen. Then, the body of Hi Bing 
having been removed, the police withdrew, 
and the bazaar was left in darkness except 
for a single electric light burning back in the 
shadow of the gallery. 

Ah Gee moved uneasily. “Velly scary 
business!” he told himself. “If mystery 
calls again Ah Gee maybe turn footsteps in 
opposite directions! But now—”’ he squared 
his shoulders—“‘crime snoop beckons!” 


H GEE waited what to him seemed 

hours before he ventured out from 
behind the screen. There was a queer, chilly 
feeling at the base of his spine and his legs 
trembled annoyingly. He thought for a 
moment of the side door into the alley. How 
good it would ‘be to seek it, draw its bolts 
and slip forth into the fog, and so home to 
the cheerful rooms above the herb shop and 
his Writer of Many Words. 

But, no, for this kind friend, if for no 
other reason, he must stay in the bazaar and 
seek proof of the real criminal’s guilt. For it 
had been only too apparent that the inspector 
would involve. his benefactor in the crime if 
possible, and since it had been for him alone— 
to get the forgotten book bought for his 
pleasure—that the author had returned to 
Hi Bing’s, it was his, Ah Gee’s, duty to clear 
his patron of suspicion. 

Already he had a clue—or was it a clue? 
And Sam Lui— It would be easy for Sam 
Lui to frighten old Chan Wong into saying 
he had welcomed him home at six o’clock. 
Then, of course, the occasion furnished an 
excellent opportunity to try out the profession 
of crime snooping. Yes, certainly he must 
remain. 


I? WAS much later, close to midnight, 

when Ah Gee finally left Hi Bing’s. He 
left, not by the front entrance, as he had 
come, or even by the alley door, but more 
circumspectly yet, raising with infinite care 
the window in Hi Bing’s room on the second 
floor, reaching out to the left for a remem- 
bered drain pipe, and so down, swiftly, to 
ground level. 

Through the fog he hurried back along the 
alley to Waverly Place. Here he glanced 
up at the windows above the herb shop, 
showing murky orange squares of light; 
evidently the Writer of Many Words was 
still awake, worrying perhaps over this busi- 
ness of Hi Bing’s killing. He would have 
liked to go up there for a moment to reassure 
his white friend, but time was winging, and 
he had much to accomplish before dawn. So 
instead he turned his face resolutely in the 
direction of Steiner Street and the house 
of the wily Sam Lui. 


YLIGHT found Ah Gee at the door of 

the Detective Bureau in the Hall of 

Justice. He inquired politely of the sergeant 
on duty for Inspector Breed. 

**Not here yet,” growled the officer, eyeing 


the boy and the grimy chintz-wrapped bundle 
he carried slung over his shoulder. 

“Then,” smiled Ah Gee, and slipping into 
the room he laid a folded bit of paper on the 
desk, “please to give him this when he makes 
appearance.” 

Returning to the desk the sergeant un- 
folded the paper and read: 


“Inspector Breed, 

“Very Kinp Sir: 

“Ah Gee have found knife which kill Hi 
Bing. Also Vanishing Goddess, Quon Yen. 
Also murderer. Make collection of same 
when convenient. 

“* Always respectful, 
“An Gere (crime snooper.) 
“Place of residence: 
“‘Top-side Sin Hop Moi’s herb shop.” 


A scant ten minutes after Ah Gee reached 
home, Inspector Breed, the corpulent 

"Leary and half a dozen other bluecoats 
came clattering up the stairs to the room 
above the herb shop. 

Laird would have answered the imperative 
knocking, but Ah Gee was ahead of him at 
the door. 

**All good-morning,” he bowed. “Please 
to come in.” 

“Oh, we're coming in, all right!” The 
officers began crowding past the boy. “But 
who, and where, is this fellow Ah Gee?” In- 
spector Breed referred to a scrap of paper in 
his hand. “He's the man we want.” 

A second time Ah Gee bowed. “I am he- 
one,” he announced in his best English. 
“Looking upon me you behold fellow crime 
snooper Ah Gee.” 

Breed’s brow darkened. “If this is a 
joke—” he began. Then something in the 
boy’s aspect reassured him. He jerked his 
head toward Laird. “He isn’t the killer 
after all, is he?’’ he asked. 

Ah Gee flashed upon him a scathing glance. 
“Hen Chow yellow man,” he rebuked. 
“Yellow skin and—yellow in here,” he beat 
his fists upon his chest. “Author chap 
plenty white inside all same out. You come 
with Ah Gee now; soon he tell you about 
everything.” Delaying only to pick up from 
the floor beneath Laird’s writing-table the 
same bundle he had had with him at the 
Hali of Justice, he brushed by Breed, pushed 
between the policemen banked in the door- 
way, and started down the stairs. 

Breed wheeled and followed. Behind him, 
two by two, the bluecoats fell into line. 
Last came Laird. Directly across the street 
to Hi Bing’s Ah Gee led the way. 

“And now what?” demanded the inspector 
after the bazaar was unlocked, and all were 
assembled within. 

But Ah Gee remained silent. He crossed 
to a lacquered chest, set his bundle down, 
and at once began tugging at its knotted 
ends. Then, having loosed the knots, he 
fell to rummaging cautiously about inside 
the grimy chintz. First he produced a 
vicious looking knife with dark stains along 
its blade. Next came something swathed in 
a torn towel. Ah Gee unrolled this, and 
revealed a statue, small, but even to the 
unschooled eye, the work of a master artist. 
Carved intricately from a single piece of 
milk white jade, it lay there, breath taking in 
its beauty—the Vanishing Goddess! 

However, Ah Gee was busy again. Quon 
Yen put aside, he was now lifting into view 
a strange object which resembled in shape 
the half of a scooped-out watermelon. 

Breed accepted it with a puzzled stare, and 
turned it over and.over, examining first 
the inner side, then the soft, padded exterior, 
last the straps attached to its ends. 

“What is it?” he questioned finally. “I 
see, of course, that it was- designed to hold 
the statue, and the knife was hidden in it, 
too, but what is it? » Unless—”’ his eyes swept 
to Ah Gee, they were alight with sudden 
realization and excitement. ‘“‘Hen Chow! 
You have him, too?” 

**Back there,”’ Ah Gee pointed to the door 
under the gallery. 

Breed issued quick orders, and his men 
hurried the length of the bazaar and dis- 
appeared into the storeroom. An instant 
more and a storm of invectives in Chinese 
came to the ears of the listeners. Then the 
police returned, half dragging, half carrying 
a writhing figure bound at wrist and ankle. 
The prisoner’s contorted features were the 
features of Gen Ling the hunchback, as were 
the matted hair, the long yellow hands, but 
—there was no hump upon his back! 

Hen Chow, alias Gen Ling, venomously 
spat out his confession. He not gone 
back to China, as report had said, but for 
long, after the last disappearance of Quon 
Yen, had searched for her. Then he had 
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heard that the San Francisco antique dealer 
Hi Bing, had detectives on the statue’s trai)’ 
so he cannily decided to “let find-out men dy 
work, then step in and take jade one.” 

He had come to San Francisco disguised 
as a hunchback, the hump having heey 
made hollow that he might have a safe place 
to hide Quon Yen once he had possession of 
her. He had scared off Chan Wong, then 
used his supposed infirmity to play upon Hj 
Bing’s sympathy, and induce the merchant 
to take him as his helper. 

Months had gone by. At last the statue 
was found and sent to Hi Bing. Now was 
Hen Chow’s opportunity, but he must act 
quickly for the ship which was to carry 
Quon Yen back to China was to sail the next 


y. 

So after Hi Bing had bade good-bye to his 
guests and gone to his room, Hen Chow had 
crept up stairs, Hi Bing’s dinner tray in his 
hands, a dagger hidden beneath it. Hi Bing 
was standing by an altar table admiring 
Quon ‘Yen when Hen Chow appeared, 
Without looking up, the merchant had or- 
dered the tray put down, Hen Chow to go, 
But though Hen Chow set down the tray he 
had not left. Instead he had advanced upon 
his master. Then Hi Bing, annoyed by such 
disobedience, had turned and seen the up- 
raised dagger. He had just time to cry 
angrily: “What would you do?” when Hen 
Chow struck. 

Hi Bing had reeled, caught at the table for 
support, fallen to the floor. His strength was 
going quickly, but his eyes kept watch as 
Hen Chow tore off his shirt, removed the 
hump, and placed the statue and the dagger 
within it. “Who are you?” he had gasped. 
And Hen Chow had laughed back: “Hen 
Chow!” After that Hi Bing had rolled over 
on his face. Hen Chow had thought him 
dead. “But,” hissed the thief, “it must 
have been then he wrote words in book!” 

In haste, Hen Chow had prepared to escape 
thinking to slip out into the fog, destroy the 
hump, and by morning be far away, a straight 
backed man none would connect with the 
crime. He had rushed out on the gallery, 
made a flying leap for the stairs. However, 
here the gods had deserted him. He had 
stumbled, fallen, to land on the floor of the 
bazaar below, one foot twisted under him, his 
head against the gong, even as he had said. 
But he had not lost consciousness. When he 
had tried to rise the pain in his right ankle 
was such that he fell again, and this time he 
had “made go-out of senses.” 

He had come to, to realize he was trapped. 
He could not escape! Could not walk a 
step on his bad foot! He knew then he must 
make it appear someone else had killed Hi 
Bing. So he prepared the story he had told 
when first questioned by Breed. To sub- 
stantiate the story he had dragged himself 
upstairs and upset the tray on the floor, then 
crawled down to open the alley door that it 
might seem the murderer had escaped that 
way, then on hands and knees to the street 
door to raise the alarm. 

“What made you think he was Hen Chow? 
And how did you manage to tie him up?” 
asked Breed, after Hen Chow had been 
finally carried away. 

Ah Gee rubbed one foot over the other, his 
eyes modestly downcast. 

‘Ah Gee gather first clue short time after 
we come to bazaar last night,” he began. 

‘After we came to the bazaar?” repeated 
Breed. ‘Where do you get that ‘we’ stuff? 
I don’t remember ever having seen you 
before to-day.” 

Ah Gee grinned. “Ah Gee take care not to 
be seen,” he confessed. ‘But all same Ah 
Gee velly much present, entering bazaar last 
behind fat find-out man, and wriggling on 
stomach to back-side screen over there. 
He turned and pointed to the screen close to 
the bazaar wall. 

**T'o seat in front of screen white pill man 
assist Gen Ling, and after pill man bind up 
his foot and go way, Gen Ling remain there. 
Ah Gee had made hole in screen with fork 
he had brought with him in rush from cook- 
stove—” he broke off to rummage in his 
pocket, and produced for evidence the sharp- 
pronged kitchen utensil—‘but now Gen 
Ling’s back obscure view of proceedings 50 
Ah Gee rise from knee position to upright 
stand, and again make holes with fork. 

“Then yourself descend from Hi Bings 
room, and of what occur on your side 0 
screen you know. Only when fat one O'Leary 
bring book from top-side stair, and He 
Man Ku read out ‘I die by hand of Hen 
Chow’ did Ah Gee get idea that something 
was other than it seem with Gen Ling. At 
read out of words Ah Gee feel Gen Ling start. 
and strain back against the screen. Then, aS 
though again woe filled over master’s death, 
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he rock forward making hide of face in hands. 
4nd as he do so Ah Gee feel little tug, and he 
look down and see this fork which he still 
hold. When Gen Ling lean back so far he 
had pushed the screen hard against the 
fork and the fork had pierced it—see the 
prongs are sharp—and it had entered Gen 
Ling’s hump. When he bent forward he had 
pulled it free once more. 

“Ah Gee hold breath. He expect howl of 
suffering from Gen Ling, and discovery of his 
own presence. But nothing do. Second time 
Gen Ling sway back, far back, and second 
time forward, and again the tug at Ah Gee's 
nand. Now Ah Gee is all wondering alertness. 
A third time Gen Ling swing back, and—Ah 
Gee push fork so that it go into Gen Ling s 
hump until it can go no further! And a third 
time Gen Ling bend forward, pulling free of 
fork as if it had not been there! 

“Ah Gee thinking fast now. P’laps humps 
are like that; maybe they not hurt when 
stuck. He not know. But Ah Gee, having 
thought to become crime snooper when man 
grown, think it elegant opportunity to get 
practice, and he plan to stay in bazaar after 
al] are gone and further observe Gen Ling.” 

“Whew!” whistled Breed. “You have 
steady nerves, haven’t you?” 

“So,” hurried on the narrator, “after find- 
out men have depart, Ah Gee advance top- 
side bazaar to Hi Bing’s room, which he has 
heen in once before previous China New Year 
when Hi Bing summon him to come get gift 
for Writer of Many Words. Ah Gee know 
there is second door at end of Hi Bing’s room 
top-side stair down to kitchen. And he know 
there is no door at bottom these stair, only 
curtain. He know all this because after Hi 
Bing had given him present for author chap 
that New Year time, he had told him to go 
down those stair and tell Gen Ling to fill his 
pockets with limes and sugared-cocoanut 
strips. Thusly sure of ground, Ah Gee feel 
his way through dark of Hi Bing’s room to 
far door, and open it and, creeping soft like 
pussing cat, begin descend of stair.” 

“Whist! Was it steady nerves you said he 
had?” gaped O'Leary. “You're wrong! “Tis 
no nerves at all he’s after having!” 

“Ah Gee locate where Gen Ling is in 
kitchen,” continued the young detective, 
“by sound of groan. Ah Gee then peek round 
edge of door-curtain and by small light of 
tallow dip behold Gen Ling on sleep-mat, his 
hands clutching at pain devils in his ankle. 
By and by he fall back on sleep-mat and 
make endeavor to sleep, turning first on one 
side, then other, but never making try to lie 
on hump. Lastly he tears off his shirt, and 
Ah Gee see the straps over his shoulders and 
across his chest that bind the hump to him. 
But as he is about to loosen straps a noise 
in alley frightens him, and, quick, he has on 
his shirt again. Then once more he sits up, 
grunting and moaning. 

“Ah Gee then think to himself: ‘You will 
not sleep for long time yet, Hen Chow—’ 
for Ah Gee guess he is Hen Chow. ‘Nor will 
you make escape on such foot. So Ah Gee 
will go find out more about you to tell to 
white crime snoopers tomollow.’ 

“Ah Gee creep then back up stair, and by 
way of window descend to street, and so to 


house of Sam Lui where Chan Wong now 
works. 
night time, and he easy to wake by scratching 
at door. At first when Ah Gee ask him real 
reason why he leave Hi Bing—because Ah 
Gee sure all that is lie about quarrel—Chan 
Wong will say nothing. But after Ah Gee 
explain surprising suspicion who Gen Ling 
is, and about the false hump on his back, he 
tells that it was none of his doing that he left 
Hi Bing’s, but that Gen Ling came to him one 
day from he knew not where, and told him 
he must leave the bazaar, and keep silent as to 
reason, or he, Gen Ling, would put the curse of 
a hunchback upon him. And the curse of a 
hunchback being a most frightful curse, which 
causes all a man’s men children to die, and 
leaves old-ones without come-afters to pray at 
their graves, Chan Wong did his bidding.” 

Ah Gee paused here to gulp a needed 
breath; unconsciously his audience gulped 
with him. 

“After Chan Wong had told all this, and 
further given Ah Gee some lengths of rope,” 
pursued the boy, “Ah Gee return again in- 


side Hi Bing’s house. This time there are no | 


groans to greet him as he creep down back- 
side stair, only snorting-through-nose sound, 
and Ah Gee tell himself, ‘He is asleep now!” 
The tallow dip is still burning and shows 
Gen Ling sleeping on his back, the hump held 
on his chest, his hands clasped upon it. Under 
his feet he has put a rolled up coat, p’laps to 
support injured ankle, and Ah Gee see quick 
how easy that little lift up off floor is going to 
make it for him to bind Gen Ling. 

“It was his wrists Ah Gee tie first, passing 
one piece of rope Chan Wong had given him 
easily about them as Gen Ling’s hands are 
held high on the hump, knotting it, and tying 
other end of rope to knob of back-side door 
behind Gen Ling. Gen Ling groan once as 
Ah Gee work, but it is only as Ah Gee finish 
tying of second rope about ankles that he 
opens eyes. 

“He sit up, or try to sit up quick, but rope 
tied to door topples him back, and before he 
can struggle to sit up position again Ah Gee 
grab hump away. Then he try to scare Ah 
Gee with threat, and to bribe him with 
promise he will give Ah Gee half of money he 
get from selling of goddess if Ah Gee will help 
him escape. But—” Ah Gee rubbed his 
right foot over his left again—‘Ah Gee 
not mind threat, and not want money; just 
want to finish business of crime snooping and 
seek sleep-mat.” He yawned widely. “So 
he depart up stair last time, only first pulling 
curtain from doorway to cover hump, and 
then to Hall of Justice.” 

“Well, I'll be—switched!”’ muttered In- 
spector Breed. “Can you beat that? A 
young one like him thinking things out and 
patching them together that way!” He 
stared at Ah Gee. 

“T told you he was unusual,” reminded 
Laird. 

“Unusual!” the inspector’s voice was 
scornful. ‘“‘That doesn’t begin to describe 
him! He’s an out and out curiosity! Kid, I 
take my hat off to you, and when you're 
grown, if you still want to be a—a crime 
snooper, come to me. I'll recommend you for 
the job any time!” 
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laughing stock of all 


..now the school’s star athlete 


Be had his heart set on being a 
good athlete. In his first year at 
school he tried everything — foot- 
ball, basketball, track, baseball — but 
he couldn’t make the grade in any. 

He was smart, had the build and 
the aggressiveness— but he lacked 
staying power—was easily fagged 
out. He was run down— often ail- 
ing with colds, grippe or sore throat. 

Soon he became the laughing 
stock of the school. The fellows 
kidded him—suggested that he take 
up crocheting or tiddledy-winks. 
But Jim kept right on trying— 
and failing. 

Jim learns the secret 


One day the trainer, attracted by 
his fighting heart and “‘stick-to-itive- 
ness’, gave him some good advice. 
He told him how to build up—how 
to safeguard his health—how toavoid 
those strength-sapping illnesses. 
Jim followed this advice — and 
what a difference it has made. Now 


LIFEBUOY 


HEALTH SOAP 
for face, hands, bath. 


he’s the best all-around athlete in the 
school—a star in three sports—and 
the idol of all his school chums. 


One thing that has helped Jim to 
become a great athlete is washing his 
hands frequently — and always before 
eating — with Lifebuoy Health Soap. 
For, as all trainers and coaches know, 
Lifebuoy removes germs. And, ac- 
cording to the Life Extension In- 
stitute, 27 different diseases may be 
spread by germs carried on the hands 
to the mouth or nose. 


Fine for skin, too 


Lifebuoy is just fine for the bath, too 
—removes every trace of perspiration 
—stops body odor —makes you feel 
brand new. It’s also great for the skin 
—helps keep away pimples that ruin 
a clean-cut appearance. 


Let the “Wash-up Game’’ help 
you keep fit. Mail the coupon for a 
free Wash-up Chart and a “get- 
acquainted” cake of Lifebuoy and 
try it. It’s great fun. 












LEVER BROTHERS CO., Dept. 2910, Cambridge, Mass. 
Please send me the Lifebuoy ““Wash-up” Chart and a Trial 


cake of Lifebuoy—both Free. 





Name. 


















Address. 





State. 









City. 


























































































































wonderful 
late snack 


MOST every one is apt to get a 
hungry feeling around bedtime. 
And sometimes we go back to the 
pantry and load up on a lot of heavy 
food we’d be better off without. 


But doctors say that a light easy- 
to-digest snack around bedtime is 
réally a good idea. Just try this 
treat: A big bowl of Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes with cool milk and a bit of 
fruit, if it’s handy. 

Kellogg’s Corn Flakes and milk 
satisfies that hungry feeling and is 
so easy to digest it invites restful 
sleep. 

You’ll enjoy Kellogg’s for lunch, 
too—and of course, for breakfast. 
That delicious flavor and crispness 
starts the day right! 


At meals and between meals— 
whenever you’re hungry—enjoy a 
healthful bowl of Kellogg’s! 


Lpboyy 


CORN FLAKES 








Tents are down and packs are up 
From soil to concrete trails we roam, 
Sleeping is over under skies, 

We're on our ways off for home. 


BACK to busy times again? ~ Huh? 

Why, regular fellows are always busy 
whether in camp or out of it. Bugs, tracks, 
and leaves to be studied in camp; black- 
boards, maps, and bookleaves to be studied 
when camp is over. Back to the books, pens, 
and pencils, and now to work—but— 
whazzamatter? Something’s holding back 
the hands of the clock! Something is string- 
ing Old Father Time. Let’s follow the string 
and find out the cause. Well, if it isn’t Old 
Idle Five Minutes, whom we thought we had 
left miles and miles behind us!  Let’s give a 
blast on the steam whistle and scare him so 
that he will be nothing but a tangle of split 
seconds. Send in your jokes, and those having 
| most steam will be published and Scout 


| Diaries awarded for them. 





Catty? 


Mrs. Smart: Does your husband like 
cats? 

Mrs. Payne: No, he simply hates them. 
He says I feed everyone in the neighborhood. 


By. the way, won't you have some tea? 


Use a Bath Tub 


Never break your bread or roll in your 
soup.—From a book on etiquette. 


Hard Wearing 
SaLBsMaNn: Do you want this suit with a 
belt in the back and cuffs in the pants? 
Couitectan: No! Do you want a sock in 
the eye? 





Using His Head 

A little boy was balancing himself on his 
head, when an old lady, who knew him, came 
by. 

“* Aren’t you too young to do that, my lad? 
You are only six,” she said. 

“It’s all right, missis,” replied the boy, 
without losing his balance. 

“I’m nine when I’m upside down.” 


A Long Hike 
First Crass: I am always tired on the 
first of April. 
Tenperroot: Why? 
First Ciass: Who wouldn’t be after a 
March of thirty-one days? 


Not Convenient 
Customer: Give me a pound of insect 
powder. 
Drucaist: Do you want to take it with 
you? 
Customer: Well, yes, you don’t expect 
me to bring the bugs here, do you? 





A Choice of Chews 

A gum-chewing boy— A difference there is 
A cud-chewing cow Oh! I see it now— 
Seem to me The thoughtful look 





Alike somehow On the face of the cow 


Think and Grin 


EDITED BY F. J. RIGNEY 
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Counters 
TenpERFooT: There are several things I 
can always count on. 
First Cuiass: What are they? 
TenpverRFoor: My fingers. 


Hard Luck 


‘ Briure: What may old horseshoes be used 
‘or? 
Wiute: Teething rings for baby alligators. 


So Do Sardines 


Frencu TEACHER TO Puptu: Please trans- 
late the next five lines. 

Purptu: I can’t. 

Teac HER: Oh, don’t say that. 
comes in “cans.” 


Taking Chances 
Kinp Hovsewire (to tramp): If I give 
you a piece of pudding you will never re- 
turn, will you? 
Tramp: Well, madam, you know your 
pudding better than I do. 








Success 





Hunting 


First Crass: What did you hunt mostly 
on your camping trip? 
TENDERFOOT: The way back to camp. 


Beware! Beware! 

A farmer who was much troubled by 
trespassers during the nutting season con- 
sulted with a botanical friend. The botanist 
furnished him with the technical name of the 
hazel, and the farmer placed the following 
notice at conspicuous points about his 
premises: 

““Trespassers, take warning! All persons 
entering this wood do so at their own risk, 
for, although common snakes are not often 
found, the Corylus Avelana abounds every- 
where about here, and never gives warning of 
its presence.” 

The place was unmolested that year, and 
the farmer gathered his crop in peace. 


Moruer: Willie, the canary has gone! 

Wire: But mummy, it was there just 
now when I was trying to clean its cage with 
the vacuum cleaner. 


Help 


“I do wish you would help me with this 
sum, Dad,” said a small boy struggling with 
his homework. 

“Can't, son,” said Dad from behind his 
paper; “‘it wouldn’t be right.” 

“*I don’t suppose it would,” said the boy, 
“but you might have tried.” 


The Escape 


“Hear they got a new dentist here,” re- 
marked the cowpuncher on a visit to Bad 
Gulch. 

“How'd you get along with him?” 

“Well,” drawled the miner, “he turned the 
air drill into me, but I escaped before he 
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FASTER THAR 
S2UNaF! 


A fifth of a mile a second... that’s 
the speed of sound. Fast... you 
bet it’s fast! But the new U. S. .22 
Copperhead Speedsters are even 
faster. They're new in appearance, 
too. Good looking... with their 
slick black cases and glistening 
coppered bullets. Self- cleaning 
(non-corrosive) priming ./ / rifle 


barrels “clean as a whistle,” alwasy 
Ask for them at your /dealer’s, 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE Co. 


i [New York. 
PA / , 
/ fff; 
Pf ' 


111 Broadway 


RNY 


9 
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COPPERHEAD 
SPEEDSTERS 


2 2 SHORT...LONG...LONG RIFLE 
* SOLID POINT... HOLLOW POINT 








LEATHERCRAFT 
for Scouts 


Useful-articles such as belts, bill 
folds, key cases, book covers, axe 
sheaths, etc., can be made from 
distinctive craft leathers which we 
furnish cut to shape or in whoie 
skins. We also supply tools, pat- 
terns, designs and other accessories. 

The 1931 Leathercraft Suppie- 
ment is now ready and may be had 
for 10 cents. The complete Leatli- 
ercraft Instruction Book and Sup- 
plement are 50 cents. 

Send your order for Official Boy 
sons Leathercraft packages direct 
to Boy Scouts of America, Depart- 

ment of Scout Supplies, 2 Park Avenue, New 
York City. 


Department R 31 
GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY 
Worcester, Mass. 











could tamp in the dynamite.” 
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6 POWER 
GLASS 


American 
mass 
production 
yields 
superior 
value 


WOLLENSAK 
“BIASCUPE” 


UNEQUALED BINOCULAR VALUE 


istant man, apparently 12 in. high, seen full 
6 fe tall. Objects mile away brought to within 
less than 300 yar 
Bakelite construction brings weight down to 
only 444 oz. Fits coat pocket conveniently even 
in its genuine leather case. Focuses quickly with 
one finger. Focusing scale its re-setting 
accurately any ‘cme. Choice of colors—green, 
mapepeey. oak, black, 
- and black 
Increases enjoyment of hunting, fishing, hiking, 
motoring, boating, nature study, field sports—all 
outdoor activities. At ous ers or direct, post- 
paid, only .——. 
(W h money-back guarantee) 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO. 


631 HUDSON AVENUE ROCHESTER. N. Y 
Lens problems our specialty 


orange and black, red 
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roR ALL BOYS 


“All's Well That Ends Swell” 


(Continued from page 29) 


Are you as good a man as you've always 
thought you were? Are you the man your 
mother thinks you are? How much would you 
dare to prove how good you are? 

Here is the OPPORTUNITY! 

Delphium is two hundred years old in two 
months. To commemorate the event a great 
celebration will be held in Jabe Lishwell’s 
two miles out on the Mill Dam 
In a GREAT AMPHITHEATER 
A GRAND ROMAN 


pasture, 
Road. 
of NATURE! 
CARNIVALINIU 
‘And the BIG EVENT will be a thrilling 
scene between an EARLY CHRISTIAN 


95999995 


There can be but one answer. The MEN 
of Delphium are as brave as men ever were. 
We are proud of that fact. Jealous of it. 
It is, then, only fitting that a true son of 
Delphium shall have the GREAT HONOR 
of portraying this character. 

But it would be unfair to select any one 
man from what we know would be a veritable 
mob of candidates. 

So—this VOTING CONTEST! Anybody 
can be a candidate, any man with a reputa- 
tion for real goodness. Vote for the man of 
Delphium that you think is most fitted to 
play the réle of the EARLY CHRISTIAN 
MARTYR. 


Note: Of course the Committee will do all 
in their power to procure a tame lion. 


A coupon for a vote will be printed in every 
issue of the Sentinel-Ledger. Further details 
will be printed from time to time. 


Then followed a coupon with a dotted 
line upon which could be inserted the name 
of one’s favorite Martyr! 

It was printed on the front page of the 
paper the following Saturday. Mr. Meade 
was doubtful to the last. 

“This—this thing is foolhardy,” he pro- 
tested. “I feel it. And yet there is some- 
thing that keeps me helpless. I can’t stop 
it.” 

“That shows it’s a good idea,” grunt d 
Mr. Gadger. “How about you and me 
taking a trip over to Centerville to see about 
a lion?” 

“Oh, my Sainted Aunt!” gasped Mr. 
Meade. “Don’t suggest such a thing! I 
am an editor. I detest lions. Ah—you and 
Amby go. Take my car. Take anything. 
Only keep all lions and such away from my 
vicinity.” 

“That’s just because you ain’t used to 
em,” said Mr. Gadger. “‘ After you’ve palled 
around with ’em for years, you wouldn't feel 
that way.” 

“That’s one thing I'll never, never do,” 
said Mr. Meade. “I'll never, never pal 
around with any lion!” 

To say that unique voting contest kicked 
up a riot would be putting it truthfully. 
Placid Delphium read it and became hys- 
terical Delphium over-night. 

Some visited the office of the Sentinel- 
Ledger and tried to have it stopped. But 
now Mr. Meade developed a queer streak of 
stubborn courage and once he’d started the 
thing, he stuck manfully. There wasn’t any- 
thing in it he could be arrested for. And, 
of course, the lucky (?) candidate could 
resign. 

The subscribers, after the first few gasps, 
began to send in votes. It was decided that 
ministers were out. The player must be a 
layman. He could be a member of a church 
or not, just so long as he was good...’ Or 
people thought he was. 

oting went merrily on. And so.did all 
the other vast preparations for the Grand 
Roman Carnival, with which we are not so 
much concerned. Votes piled up. And after 
six weeks it could be seen that three men 
were head and shoulders above the rest. 

Standing first was Judge Lycurgus B. 
Boggs. That was nothing odd,. because it 
was a habit of Judge Boggs to stand first in 
everything. If there was an oration to be 
orated, he was the orator. And all good 
movements he was in over his ears. Was 
1 good? Hum. He’d never broken any 
laws, but many had a feeling that he was 
‘00 good, too coldly good. 

But he seemed to fit the réle somehow. 
And in spite.of his protests (he always pro- 
tested anyway, but this time he meant it!) 


his name, like Abou Ben Adhem’s, led all 
the rest, 
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NEAT was a younger man, Cedric Mont- 

gomery Gaines, 2nd. Mr. Gaines was 
a veritable patron of goodness. He lived a 
life of bestowing smiles. He patted children 
on their heads, was in all sorts of movements 
for uplifting this and that, and was, in short, 
a little ray pf sunshine and goodness for all 
Delphium. 

Nobody could deny his fitness (except 
possibly himself). And he was a lusty 
runner-up in votes. 

But the third man in the running! There 
was a mystery. Bolivar Bolles, commonly 
and affectionately known as Bolly, was the 
town’s ne’er-do-well! 

He was a sort of Rip Van Winkle. All 
children liked him on sight. So did animals. 

(And maybe lions!) But, sad to say, Bolly 
had often wandered from the paths of 
sobriety. After such periods of delinquency 
he invariably joined a church. Any church 
taking in repentent sinners. 

It was for this fact that he was fitted to 
receive votes. He had joined the Church 
more times than any man in town! And if 
that didn’t show he was a fit man to portray 
an EARLY CHRISTIAN MARTYR— 
what did? 

It was quite an occasion, the official count- 
ing of the votes and the announcement of 
the winner. In fact, the Town Hall was 
jammed and overflowing. Excitement had 
never been so intense over any event. 

Mr. R. Browning Meade opened the meet- 
ing. A death-like hush fell over the as- 
sembly. You could have heard a pin drop 
and if anybody had dropped one, there 
would have been a stampede, so nervous 
were they. 

‘Friends and fellow citizens,” began Mr. 
Meade. “This isa great occasion. We all 
know the purpose of this meeting. I will not 
waste any words. The vote has been counted. 
Here is the result.” 

He paused. The moment was hectic with 
suppressed excitement. 

“First, Judge Lycurgus B. Boggs, 28,719 
votes. Second, Mr. Cedric Montgomery 
Gaines, 2d, 28,063 votes. And third, Mr. 
Bolivar Bolles, 27,991 votes. The winner, of 
course, is Judge Boggs. We congratulate 
Judge Lycurgus B. Boggs!” 

What cheering! The candidate was 
thrilled in spite of himself. His face was 
pale, but who could fail to get a thrill out 
of winning any sort of contest? He rose to 
make his speech of acceptance. 

“Friends,” he said, sticking his trembling 
hand in the bosom of his frock coat. “I am 
indeed overwhelmed with this great honor. 
Do not think I don’t appreciate it. I'll never 
forget it. But——” 

Here he swallowed and took a drink of 
water. 

“But—I cannot accept this token of your 
esteem for me. And why? Well, friends, 
I—I must confess to a wrong. I am not the 
good man you think Iam! I am—a sinner 
—and hence I cannot play this honored réle 
conferred upon me!” 

A hush! 

“Friends,” he said, with bowed head. 
**Friends, once when a mere boy, I—I stole 
a watermelon! Yes, I, an exponent of the 
law, actually stole. I have suffered for it. 
It was long ago, but even now I feel the 
shame of my great crime. So—in view of 
that, I must renounce the—er—pleasure of 
playing this great réle of Early Christian 
Martyr in Delphium’s Grand Roman 
Carnival.” 

He sat down. Nobody knew whether to 
cheer or what—so they did nothing but 
whisper and buzz. 

Mr. Meade rapped for order. “In view 
of the resignation of Judge Boggs, the honor 
automatically falls to Mr. Cedric Mont- 
gomery Gaines, 2d.” 

Cheers! Mr. Gaines stepped forward, as 
if walking on eggs. He looked very white 
and his knees seemed to be shaking. 

“Friends, of course I thank you. Such a 
great honor. I am overwhelmed. B—b— 
but I must confess to—er—ah——”’ 

Another confession! 

Mr. Gaines stumbled on. ‘“F-f-friends, 
once I threw a stone at a cat! Yes I did. 
And I hit, too. In the tail. And ever since 
then I’ve tried to live it down but with no 
success. I feel worse about it every day. 
And—and I’m not a fit man to portray this 
character of the Early Christian Martyr. Id 
feel the same about a lion as I did about that 
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SPECIAL! only 


During September 
and October only! 


Sure, you can still get everything in 
the official catalog with blue-and- 
white labels from cans of Libby’s 
Evaporated Milk. Everything except 
insignia and badges of merit. 


But, boy, look at these specials! 
New handbook or keen regulation 
neckerchief, any color you want, for 
less than one-third the usual number 
of tall labels. 

And if you’re just getting in on the 
Libby plan for the first time, the cou- 
pon below will bring you 10 free labels 
right off the bat! 


That’ll leave you only 23 to go—and 
two whole months to do it in. 


But don’t delay. You may never get 
another break like this. Send in your 
labels as soon as you get them to- 
gether. 

We’re ready to bet that once you see 
how easy it is, you’ll keep on saving 
Libby’s Evaporated Milk labels until 
you get all the rest of the equipment 
you need, too. More power to you! 


The thing that makes it so simple, 
you’ll find, is that your mother, her 
friends, and the neighbors all know 
about Libby’s Evaporated Milk—and 
like it! 

It’s been a standby with good cooks 
for years, because of its greater rich- 
ness and finer flavor. 

Authorities declare that there isn’t 
a purer, more wholesome milk to be 
had, no matter where you look. Why, 


WORTH 10 LABELS FROM TALL CANS! 
MAIL THIS COUPON 
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labels from 

Libby’s 
Evaporated 
Milk 





Libby’s Evaporated Milk has even been 
awarded the Seal of Acceptance of the 
American Medical Association! 


As soon as you get the coupon in to 
us, we'll send you your 10-label certif- 
icate and a catalog showing the com- 
plete line-up of individual and troop 
equipment offered for Libby’s Milk 
labels. Let’s hear from you today! 


In some places there are laws against 
premiums. This label redemption 
offer is not good where such laws are 
in effect. 


Libby, MSNeill & Libby 
Chicago 





Address: Libby, MCNeill & Libby, 

Dept. BL-9, Welfare Bldg., Chicago 
NOD iene a:bic ns oes sncegn 
MU bn ed neuniacekanetiesdncetpabes 
MN. 44045 deGnc dow sn tepicces tenses 
Place, time of meeting.............. 
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eat. I might sin again and throw something 
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* SEATTLE, WASH 


He didn’t 
count sheep 
jumping a 
fence 


O SIR! The guest we 

have in mind had his 
own cure for insomnia! He 
asked us to furnish a thermos 
bottle full of hot milk, so 
that he could have it by his 
bed, in case he woke up at 
night, take a drink... and 
then get to sleep again! 


Thermos bottles and hot milk 
aren't part of the standard 
equipment of United Hotels 

. but we do have large, airy 
high-ceiling rooms, with a 
feeling of pleasant freedom 
...and the beds... . well if 
you've ever slept in one of 
our hotels you know how 
good theyare! Sothere’s very 
rarely occasion for insomnia 
at any of the 25 United 
Hotels listed below. 


Extra service at these 25 


UNITED HOTELS 


NEW YORK CITyY’s only United ....The Roosevelt 
PHILADELPHIA, PA The Benjamin Franklin 
The Olympic 
WORCESTER, MASS. The Bancroft 
Ot Be O... oc chutes bees The Robert Treat 
PATERSON, N. J....... The Alexander Hamilton 
PRION, BB. vpcciccscccccece The Stacy-Trent 
HARRISBURG, PA. .......+40+++ The Penn-Harris 
EEE Ue. 0. 0. vc cccoccesangesn The Ten Eyck 
SP eee The Onondaga 
PTI Tl sc cc cccsecedececq The Seneca 
NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. ... The Niagara 
The Lawrence 

The Portage 

PEs «nen ccvesiscoeeces The Durant 
KANSAS CITY, MO. ......-ee0000: The President 
TUCSON, ARIZ El Conquistador 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. .......... The St. Francis 
SHREVEPORT, LA. ..... The Washington-Youree 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. ........20+.: The Roosevelt 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. ......0000000: The Bienville 
TORONTO, ONT The King Edward 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. .........+.--- The Clifton 
WINDSOR, ONT. ........... The Prince Edward 
KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B.W.1.. The Constant Spring 





And so—I feel I've done enough 
Tll have to resign—and 


at him. 
to the cat family. 
I—I thank you.” 

He lost himself in the audience, perspiring 
profusely. And was forgotten. 

Mr. Meade looked puzzled. 
up the reins again. 

“Well, the honor falls to Mr. 
Bolles then. Step up, Mr. Bolles.” 

Mr. Bolles could not speak. It was all so 
startling. He hadn’t come to make a Roman 
pt he'd only been second runner-up, so 
to spe 

Heady shook his. And for the first time 
in his rather ragged, pushed-about life, he 
found himself the real center of attraction, a 
throbbing center of an equally throbbing 
mob. 

He couldn't resign. His life was so full of 
sins that he couldn’t think of any one in 
particular upon which to hang a resignation. 
And so he drifted on the crest of his sudden 
popularity, like a wee chip on a big wave. 

He was lost! 


But he took 


Bolivar 


HE next day there was an earnest 

council of war in the Sentinel-Ledger 
office. There was the editor, Amby, Mr. Sol. 
Gadger and the Early Christian Martyr him- 
self, in person. They were all a bit nervous, 
although Mr. Bolles led in this matter as he 
had in votes. 

“And so, says I,” announced Mr. Gadger, 
“it’s about time we went over to Centerville 
and got us a lion.” 

“Oh, Lord!” groaned Mr. Bolles. “Say— 
I—I—oughta have resigned. I'm a-goin’ to 
do it now. I resign 

“You can't,” said Amby. “ You’ve practi- 
cally accepted. You're a man in a million.” 

“A man in a lion—more like it,” mut- 
tered Mr. Bolles. 

The drive to Centerville was full of thrills. 
Mr. Gadger used his own car, a ten-year-old 
Stutz, and there never was a moment in all 
the seventy-five miles when all four of the 
wheels were on the ground at the same time. 

They found the circus farm on-the out- 
skirts of the town. It was a big place, full 
of .ramshackle buildings and Mr. Bolles 
shook all over as strange sounds came to his 
anxious ears. 

They found the proprietor, Mr. Al Bor- 
zage, a ruddy-faced stout man of about 
sixty. He wore a ten-gallon hat and was 
open for business at any and all times. He 
listened to their tale. 

**A lion!” he said. “Why, do you know 
what a real lion would cost you? Twenty 
thousand dollars—and he wouldn’t be much 
of a lion at that.” 

“Well now, looka here,” began Mr. 
Gadger—and he told his tale. Mr. Gadger 
was very persuasive and you could see the 
circus man had taken a liking to him. His 
eyes twinkled. 

“‘By Jupiter! That’s a corkin’ idea! Who 
thought it up?” 

“T did, sir,” blushed Amby. 

The. circus man nodded approvingly. 
**Well, my boy, you’re a born showman, so 
you are. Well, well. Now, Id like to help 
you boys out. What have I got for lions? 
Lemme see.” 

He took an inventory on his fingers, then 
suddenly he burst out. “‘By Jupiter, I have 
got one—and from what you tell me about 
— thing—Algy would be just the one for 


“‘Algy!” said Amby, surprised. “‘A queer 
name for a lion.” 

““He’s a queer lion. (Groans from Mr. 
Bolles.) Yes, sir, I'd say Algy would do 
fine. And why? Because he’s practically 
on his last legs. And he’s got pyorrhea so 
bad his teeth are fallin’ like leaves. Why, 
if he ever did take a bite out of anybody ig 

“See here, Mister—see here, I—I,” stut- 
tered Mr. Bolles. 

“And Algy isn’t long for this world any- 
way,” went on the circus man.” “I’ve 
practically marked him off to profit and loss 
already. 

The little group followed the circus man. 
Amby had to support Mr. Bolles, he shook so. 
After winding around through rows of build- 
ings (full of roaring, snarling animals) they 
came to a small one at the fringe of the out- 
fit. The circus man unlocked the door. 

There—in a cage was—Algy! 

“IT don’t mind tellin’ you boys that Algy 
is about the tamest lion in the world. In 
fact, we had to keep him off by himself be- 
cause the others picked on him. He’s a real 
fraid-cat.” 

“Praised be to God!” muttered Mr. 
Bolles. 

“So there ain’t a thing to be scared of, 
Mr. Martyr. We'll go right in his cage——” 

“We! We!” hoarsely piped Mr. Bolles. 


“Sure. Guess he expects it anyway.” 

“G-g-golly!' Do they expect things?” 

“Sure. Now don’t make any sudden 
moves, see. Lions are fidgety. Just act 
smooth, calm, firm.” 

**Y-y-yes.” 

The circus man slid back the bars and 
took Mr. Bolles by the hand. 

““Now!” he whispered. 

In they went. There were no fireworks. 
Algy bent a bilious eye on them, flicked his 
tail feebly but offered no overt act whatever. 
After two or three minutes they game out, 
Mr. Bolles almost collapsing. 

“T can see you ain’t been around lions 
much,” said the circus man. “But for the 
first time you ain’t so bad.” 

They made arrangements to drive over to 
Centerville in a suitable truck in a couple of 
days to get Algy. It seemed as if everything 
was turning out hunky-dory. 

“Great luck!” said Mr. Gadger, leaning 
heartily on the throttle of the old Stutz, 
as they headed home. “Bolly, I envy 
you. You'll be the famousest man in Del- 
phium.” 

“You certainly will,” said Amby. “And 
T'll see your picture is printed. Yours and 
Algy’s together. Maybe you'll get so you 
could pose with your head in his mouth. 
Gee, that would make a swell picture!” 

Two days later Algy was in Delphium, 
safe in a specially built cage. The circus 
man had also sent along a lion-keeper to 
take care of him, whose services the Commit- 
tee was glad to pay. 

Amby got a lily white toga, bordered with 
a rich purple, from the Props Committee for 
Mr. Bolles. 

“You'd better wear this all the time,” 
said Amby. “It'll get Algy used to you.” 

Mr. Bolles looked injured. ‘“‘Me? Me 
wear that flossy nightgown!” 

“Only around the cage while you're prac- 
ticing, that’s all.”’: 

It would seem that all fears of Algy were 
groundless. From the first he showed no 
signs of animosity towards anybody. Mr. 
Bolles, after a few venturings into ihe cage 
with the keeper, began to lose the mantle of 
fear that had sagged him down so. 

“This baby is sick,” said the keeper one 
day. “It ain’t natural for lions not to want 
to take a peck at somebody 

“Keep him sick, then,” said Mr. Bolles. 
“Because if he gets well—then I’m gonna 
have a relapse. ’ 

We hate to say it—but—two nights before 
the great event, Algy turned over on his side 
and passed to that land where all lions go, 
to the Happy Roaring’ Grounds! The 
strain had been too much for him. Maybe 
watching a nervous Early Christian Martyr 
wearing a white and purple toga had proved 
the final blow in this hard old world. 

Another council of war. In the office of 
the Sentinel-Ledger. 

“Tt looks bad,” commented Mr. Meade. 
“There seems nothing we can do. Anybody 
got any ideas?” 

“We could get another lion,” 
Mr. Gadger. 

“No!” hollered Mr. Bolles. “I just 
couldn’t bear any other. I sort of got af- 
fectionated to poor old Algy.” 

Amby sat transfixed in his chair. His 
busy brain was reaching out for an idea— 
which seemed just within reach. 

“I—I got it!” he suddenly whispered. 
“T'll bet it can be done!” 

“What is it, Ambrose?” said Mr. Meade, 
dubiously. ‘In heaven’s name, if you’ve 
got an idea to save the fair name of Del- 

phium, let’s hear it.” 

“Well, Algy’s dead. He’s no good to us 
as hei is, is he?” 

“Quite useless, I’d say,” said Mr. Meade. 

“Well, O. K., then,” breezed Amby. 
“Next. Why not skin him and put his hide on 
a—on some other animal. Stitch him up 
somehow. Wecould work the act quick—and 
nobody would ever know the difference.” 

The others stared at him. Mr. Meade’s 
mouth opened and he couldn’t seem to close 


suggested 


it. 
“Sk-skin him!” he muttered, amazed. 
There was one in the group whose heart 


beat with joy and relief. Mr. Bolles. For 
the first time in many days his breathing 
came down to no 

“And,” he glowed, ‘ ‘I know what to put 
iton. A cow!” 

Mr. Meade became almost _ hysterical. 
His laugh was gigglish. ‘“‘Oh, My Sainted 
Aunt! A cow in a lion’s skin in a Roman 
Arena! Oh—Oh——” 

But he laughed alone. There was stern 
work ahead for the others. The three of 
them got up and went out, leaving the mud- 
dled editor to his own thoughts. 
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Oh Boy! How the gang envied me w! 
they saw my new PAL-CAR. Clamps right 
on my bike—like a motorcycle side car 
Made of airplane tubing. That’s why 

so strong and only weighs 25 pounds. Gee 
it’s swell. My chum and I go everyw! 
together. One pedals—the other ride 
PAL-CAR. We take turns. 


Do we have fun! Fishing—swimmi: 
ballgames—we always go together. |’: 
the most popular kid in the neighborh y, 
All the fellows call me up first when they 
are planning some fun. \ 


EARN EXTRA MONEY EASY 


I’m paying for PAL-CAR myself. I can cove: 
my magazine route in half the time. There's 
room in PAL-CAR for the whole bundle in om 
trip. The druggist hires me to deliver rush 
orders and I can take several in one load 
Every package is safe—PAL-CAR won't even 
skid in wet weather. It sure is a dandy! 


Be First to Have a Pal-Car aS 
Your Locality 


Make all your friends envy you. Say, they'll 
crowd around and beg you for rides. You can 
pay for it yourself, like I did. PAL-CAR is 
making a SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY 
PRICE OFFER to those who write at once 
and become Advance Agents in their com 
munity in cooperation with their local Bicycle 
Dealer. Don’t miss this Offer. Write TO 
DAY sure! 


PAL-CAR SALES COMPANY 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

















Good for You 


LEARN CARTOONING 


By The Landon Picture Chart Method 


Guided by this method hundreds of 
boys eprcngt nes womenne yy talent 
during — time because it develops 
originality quickly. They have sold 
drawings while learning and later 
many have secured fine positions as 
cartoonists, and are now earning from 
$50 to $300 aweek. Whether you 
think you have talent or not 
send NOW for sample tage ne 
Chart to test your ability, a 

facts about the possibilities in ae 
tooning for YOU. State your age. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL “2:.:3222"5 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


HE Grand Roman Carnival of the 200th 
Tae of Delphium came off as per 
schedule. The Amphitheatre was crammed 
with people. Promptly at 1:45 P. M. the 
Delphium Silver Cornet Band (in light blue 
and yellow togas and silvered helmets) burst 
into melody and the show was on! 

Came chariot races, wrestling matches, 
foot races, old Roman games, tableaux and 
what not. Event after event unreeled before 
appreciative eyes. It was good. 

But the interest of everybody was focused 
on one single event. That scene of the Early 
Christian Martyr and the Lion! Delphium’s 
own local Early Christian Martyr at that. A 
native son. 

The big event was scheduled for 4:35. 
Had the spectators known that inside that 
cave was a group of their own townsmen, 
calmly sitting around the fierce Numidian 
Lion, they would have thought themselves 
crazy. 

But there they were, secreted. Mr. 
Gadger, Amby Swallow, the keeper, who 
was in charge of the “rigging,” and Mr. 
Meade. Of course Mr. Bolles was over in 
another cage, ready to come out and play 
his réle. 

Mr. Gadger gave a poke at the lion’s 
ribs. ‘‘Now, drat your old hide, you let out 


one moo—and you'll join Algy, see! Keep 
your trap shut!” : 
“She'll behave,” said the optimistic 


Amby. “I got a hunch everything is going 
to be O. K.” 

Mr. Gadger frowned. ‘“‘Still, I think my 
idea of slippin’ a little barbed-wire under the 
skin would make her more lionish. Better 
let me do it.” 

“No,” said Amby. 
cruel.” 

“Well—a few cockle-burrs, then.” 

“No. She'll be all right.” 

The dreaded hour was fast approaching. 
Four-thirty! The band played a doleful 
funeral march. 

Mr. Meade recognized the tune and 
imagined his own funeral. He shivered. 

Mr. Gadger took hold of the lion’s (?) 
neck and motioned to Amby. 

“Son, you slide back them bars when you 
see Bolly Bolles standin’ out there in the 
arena with his arms folded.” 

“OQ. K.” muttered Amby, his teeth be- 
ginning to chatter. “‘He’s coming out now. 
I see him.” 

“T hear the cheering,” said Mr. Gadger. 
“Ready?” 

Mr. Meade’s eyes closed. Probably he 
was offering up a prayer. Mr. Gadger 
reached for a barrel-stave. He had rude 
ideas but they were sometimes good medicine. 

“Ready, Mr. Gadger? Ready, Lion? Go!” 
and he slid back the bars. 

Crack! The barrel-stave echoed against 
the lion’s (?) tail! And, startled, out shot 
the animal. 

The great crowd held its breath. They 
were too amazed to do anything but gasp 
their astonishment. What a remarkable, 
unbelievable spectacle! It was no hoax! 
There was the lion! And a real flesh and 
blood Early Christian Martyr too! Whew! 
What a show! 

On cantered the beast. Oh! What was 
going to happen? Bolly Bolles was popular. 
He was a hero. And now there were many 
who feared for him. 

But Mr. Bolles stood there, erect, a dis- 


“‘We mustn’t be 


dainful smile on his face. Afraid? Not this 
Martyr. Why, he looked actually happy, glad 
to die as did those noble men of old. Yes, 
sir! Men were as brave as they ever were. 

But there was one in that great crowd 
whose feelings had not been taken into 
consideration. And that one had had her 
feelings outraged. 

For the first time in her life she’d had a 
barrel-stave applied to her stern and it 
was no joke. Maybe she suddenly became 
bull-minded! 

At any rate she set sail for the one figure 
that loomed up before her, Mr. Bolivar 
Bolles. 

Mr. Bolles never did get the thing straight. 
It happened too suddenly. 

The rushing beast, who hadn’t been re- 
hearsed at all, went into him, head down. 
And then stepped on him heartily in her 
rush, heading for parts unknown! 

Startled, she tried to locate an exit, any- 
thing. She wheeled and charged—and again 
stepped on Mr. Bolles. The people gasped, 
screamed. This was unexpected. 

But Bossy’s rage was spent. She became 
terrified, puzzled. And then she threw up 
her head and mooed, with her whole an- 
guished heart in the effort! 

The cat was out of the bag! Hysteria gave 
way to giggles. This was comedy, gorgeous 
comedy. They saw the keeper come out 
with Mr. Gadger and capture the ferocious 
Numidian-Jersey and lead her away. 

Kind hands lifted the flattened Early 
Christian Martyr and bore him to a tent 
outside where a doctor looked him over. He 
wasn’t damaged beyond repair. Finally his 
eyes opened. 

““Wha—what happened?” he groaned. 
“Somebody hit me—or—somethin’ fell on 


“That was the Fall of Rome, I guess,” 
grinned the doctor. “Your lion went 
through you for a touchdown. And how!” 

Two days later. Another gathering in 
the office of the Sentinel-Ledger. Less hectic. 
And rather gloomy. 

“Well,” mused Mr. Meade. “Ah—taking 
account of stock, as it were, we aren’t so 
badly off. No.” 

““No, indeed,” said Amby. “I’ve been 
out around. Nobody is sore. And the show 
was a good one.” 

“T still think a real lion would have 
pepped it up,” muttered Mr. Gadger. 

Mr. Meade glared at him. ‘No lion could 
have flattened Mr. Bolles any flatter. Only 
for her-—er—reverting to type, nobody would 
have been the wiser. She looked awfully like 
a lion. It was most thrilling.” 

Amby grinned as he picked up a fresh 
copy of the Sentinel-Ledger. A dandy story. 
Photographs and everything. 

“Well, it turned out all right,”” he nodded. 
“And I know Mr. Bolles, here, would have 
gone through with it—even if Algy hadn’t 
died.” 


“Gone through with it!” stated Mr. 
Bolles. ‘I was lookin’ forward to it!” 

“You see!” glowed Amby. “‘Menare just 
as brave as they ever were, just as you 
said, Mr. Meade.” 

Mr. Meade nodded, pleased. ‘Quite so. 
Quite so. But, Ambrose, I think we’ve 
proved the matter sufficiently. Let’s allow 
the subject to—er—become history. What 
I mean—er—no more lions and martyrs and 
things. Risks, you know.” 








“Mark my word—some day you'll forget 
and dunk when we're eating out’ 
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In the new NON-SKID 
THOROGRIP, especially 
designed for basketball, the 
special moulded non-skid 
ee sole is an outstanding 
feature, making for absolute 
sure-footedness. White duck 
with black trim, brown duck 
with grey trim, or suntan 
duck with green trim lace- 
to-toe, full height, sturdy 
ribbed toe bumper, rein- 
forced toe cap, Armstron 

cork insole, cushion heel an 

arch. 


















































Firestone 


THOROGRIP 


WITH PIVOT SOLE 














The finest basketball shoe skill and 
money can make. These unretouched 
photos tell the story to boys who know 
a real shoe at sight. 

Send dealer’s name and receive by return 
mail the book every boy interested in 
sports should have — “World Records”. 












ren BOSTON, MASS. 
e- 
Firestone Footwear 


SUPREME IN SPORTWEAR 






















Latest 
Football News? 





D&M 
ZIGZAG STITCH 
Inereases Life of Ball 


Now you can have a football 
which takes terrific punishment with- 
out varying from its original propor- 
tions. The new D & M Ziczac Stitcu, 
patent applied for, combined with a 
superior lining known as Rhinotex, 
spreads and lessens the strain and 
gives the D & Mb Official “Projectile” 
Ball long life and perfect shape 
through game after game. 


In the above illustration you can see 
the D & M Official Football and an 
“inside-out” model which shows the 
Ziczac StircH. See the catalog de- 
scription for further details and be 
sure that your coach knows about this 
revolutionary change in football con- 
struction. 


D & M “All America” Ball 


Perhaps you'd like a less expensive football 
for general use, home practice, tag football, 
etc. The “All America” is ideal for this 
purpose. It is regulation size and has a 
genuine pebble grain cowhide cover, yet it 
costs only $6.50. In this popular-price class, 
the “All America” helmet, pants and 
shoulder pads are also favorites. 


Send for FREE Booklets 


Leading sports stores carry D & M Athletic 
Equipment. If your own dealer can’t sup- 
ply the “All America” Football or other 
D & M goods, we will gladly ship direct to 
you. In any case, you will want the in- 
teresting 1931 D & M Catalog, and certainly 
the new D & M “Coaches’ and Players’ Hand 
Book,” which is chock-full of illustratcd in- 
formation on football and basketball playing 
technique. They are both 
FREE, so send the coupon 
now to Draper-Maynard 
Company, Plymouth, N. H. 








The Draper-Mayncrd Co. 
Dept. B-9, Plymouth, N. H. 
0 $6.50 enclosed for a D & M “All America”’ 
Football 
©) I will tell the coach about the D & M Ziczac 
Sritcu 
© Send that interesting FREE D & M Catalog 
) Also send FREE the D & M “Coaches’ and 
Players’ Hand Book’’ 


Name. 





Street... 
Ciey........ 
My sports dealer is............... 
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the competition. 
good old Scout motto, 


and 
Shepard, $2. 


14. 
15. 
7. Each (abbr.) 
19. 


21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
. A girl’s name 
27. 


30. 
32. 
34. 


36. 
37. 


[Puzzlecraft9 





O LESS than nine Scouts sent in answers 
to May puzzles too late to take part in 
How about that 

“Be Prepared.” 


othing like it! 


Here’s the date on which September 
answers must be received: 


Too bad! 


September 10th. 
Here’s the address to send them to: 


PuzzLEcRAFT, 


Care Boys’ Lirs, 
2 Park Avenue, 
New York City. 


June:. Melvin 


Prize Winners for Original Puzzles 
Arthur Ganger, $2. 


Prize Winners for Puzzle Answers 


Solvers of all the puzzles-in April, 
Bricher, 


$2; 


A Scout’s Cross-word 
(Prize Puzzle) 


(This is to be, solved like the usual cross- 
word puzzle though the six words inclosed by 
heavy lines are familiar to Scouts.) 


Across 


. Deserve 
. Symbol 


of au- 
thority 


. A verb 
10. 
12. 


Crude metal 

A curious fish 
A period of time 
Certain trees 
Moisten 


A modern mir- 
acle 

A verb 

Lads 

Biography 

A pronoun 


Ells Scotch 
(abbr.) 

Part of the head 

Surface 

Prefix meaning 
“before” 

Neither 

A girl’s name 

Part of the foot 

To reconnoiter 


41. A company 


— 


18. 


19. 
20. 
21. 
24. 
26. 
28. 
29. 
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Down 


. Perhaps 


Before 

Elevate 

A preposition 
A verb 

A glen 

A precious stone 


. A girl’s name 
.A musical 


pipe 


. To squander 
16. One 


who sets 
tiles 
A boy’s 
name 
A grain 
To lubricate 
An insect 
Intends 
Unyielding 
To slumber 
A brave man 


nick- 


31. In 


33. 
35. 
37. 
38. 


A fabulous bird 
Also 

A pronoun 

A preposition 


—ARTHUR GANGER 


Connected Squares 


ww eM 


tree. 2. Odor. 


“ww 


www: 


extreme north or south. 
5. Goods for sale. 
II. Upper Ricut-Hanp Square: 
altar ends of churches. 2. A dried plum. 


8. A retinue. 4. To go in. 


(In solving, follow the above diagram, 
though each word-square has five letters in- 
stead of three.) 
1. Upper Lertr-Hanp Square: 1. A tropi- 
3. Pertaining to the 


4. To surprise. 
1. The 
5. Prophets. 


May 
Carl 


1. Pierces. 
4. Old name 


Hil. en SQUARE: 
A principle. A spicy seed. 
for a broom. yi Holds back. 

IV. Lower Lert-Hanp Square: 1. 
Mexican laborers. 2. The nest of a preda- 
tory bird. 3. To make an elaborate speech. 
4. Saltpeter. 5. Prophets. 

V. Lower Rieut-Hanp Square: 1. A 
wooden shoe. 2. Over. 3. Wearies. 4. Open 
to view. 5. Fretful.—Frep Cassipy. 


A Letter Puzzle 


What three letters, forming a word, can 
be added to each of the following seven 
letters, making seven new four-letter words? 

K, L, M, P, R, 8, W.—Tom Dersy. 


Central Acrostic 


All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed 
and written one below another, the central 
letters will name “‘The Apostle to the In- 
dians.” 

1. A military officer. 2. Exhibited. 3, 
A kind of tea. 4. A coxcomb. 5. A mean, 
cowardly fellow. 6. Frustrates. 7. To ring 
musically. 8. A nozzle. 9. To ensnare.— 
Ricuarp C. Apams. 


Numerical Enigma 


I am composed of thirty-one letters and 
form a victorious message. 

My 11-28-29-31-2 is ‘a building. My 
21-4-7-13 is without spirit. My 20-23-1-17 
is moist. My 16-25-14-24 is a large number. 
My 9-22-8-26-15 is in that place. My 
3-12-18-10 is warmth. My 19-6-30-5-27 is 
courage.—J. HaRvEY RENFREW. 


King’s Move Puzzle 



































(Pick Your College) 
QUST R ESTEE E 
O'C\'|E'|O|'|A/|D Ww 
91/0] | 2) 3| 4] 5 | 16 
CiLIN:|T|N|M|A/O 
7 | 18| 19 | 20| 21 | 22| 23 | 24 
E|'UIM'|I|R/|H/|R/|R 
2% | 2) 2| 28) 2 | 30) 31 | 32 
LiIB'/I!|P'|E|R|B/T 
33 | 34 | 35 | 36 | 37 | 38 | 39 | 40 
A|\Y|L|A|S|TiIM|O 
a | 42 | 3) 4 | 46 | 4 | 47 | 48 
RiN'|L|S|D|R/U/|T 
#@ | 50 | 51 | 52 | 53 | 54 | 55 | 56 
O|' D\'E\|A!|T|\|A/\A/\H 
57 | 58 | 59 | 6 | 6 | 62 | 63 | 64 
CiR\'|O\|F|N'|V/|R/H 
By beginning at a certain letter and fol- 


lowing the King’s move in chess (which is 
one square at a time in any direction) the 
names of nine colleges may be spelled out. 
The path from one name to another is con- 
tinuous.—KENNEDY CARPENTER. 


Answers to August Puzzles 

SevEN Scout Bapcgs: Begin at 28, camp- 
ing; 23, bird study; 4, pioneering; 2, first 
aid; 41, life saving; 59, athletics; 55, path- 
finding. 

Cuse: From 1 to 2, rebel; 1 to 3, reach; 
2 to 4, lease; 3 to 4, horse; 5 to 6, tease; 
5 to 7, tower; 6 to 8, earth; 7 to 8, rough; 
5 to 1, tar; 6 to 2, ell; 8 to 4, hoe; 7 to 3, rah. 

CuarabeE: Nigh, trait; night, rate; nitrate. 


Numericau Enema: Difficulties strength- 
en the mind as labor does the body. 


MartiAL Acrostic. Across: 1. Um- 
pire. 2. Lucern. 3. Yoeman. 4. Sadden. 
5. Scoots. 6. Exhume. 7. Scribe. 8. 
Snarls. 9. Gannet. 10. Ridden. 11. Ac- 
cept. 12. Natant. 13. Tildes. Initials, 
Ulysses S. Grant. From 1 to 62, “‘No terms 
except an unconditional and immediate sur- 
render can be accepted 

CrnTRAL Acrostic. Ishpeming. Across: 
1. Mariner. 2. Plastic. 3%. Bishops. 4. 
Prepare. 5. Silence. 6. Torment. 7. Comi- 









“YOU —. TO 
WEAR 
GRO-CORDS FELLA” 


“When anything is officially adopted by 
the Boy Scouts of America, as Gro-Cords 
have been, you can bet it’s good. Believe 
me, I never had soles and heels wear half 
as long as Gro-Cords do. 
“Look at that toe, Bill! It'll take lots of 
tough climbing to wear #¢ out. And, Say 
buddy, before I began wearing Non-slip 
Gro-Cords, I used to slip all over the place. 
Now I never slip—not even on the wettest 
rass or steepest hill. It is really marvelous 
Ow sure-gripping all those cord ends 
make Gro-Cords. 
“Insist your next pair of shoes has Gro. 
Cord Kicker Toe Soles and Heels. And 
don’t let anyone kid you some other 
kind is as good. Only Gro-Cords wear 
like a good cord tire; because only 
Gro-Cords are made of real tire cords 
aaa ON END ian live rubber.” 








TOE 
Officially Adopted by the 
Boy Scouts of America 


LIMA CORD SOLE & HEEL CO. Lima, Ohio 
Protected by Numerous Patents 
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Want Some Extra Money? 
See page 55 
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TAXIDERMIST 


Mount and‘‘stuff’”’ ALL kinds 
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SCOUTS are our best and and finest EARN MONEY for things 72 

ae We want YOU for a WANT and cannot afford. Grasp 
this real opportunity. 


Send Today for FREE BOOK 





Marvelous book FREE. 48 tures. 
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roR ALL BOYS 


When Nut Meets Nut 


(Continued from page 9) 


“What?” cries Guy Theodore Standing, 
with the full force of all the numbers in his 
name. “Incredible!” 

“(Call it what you like!’ smiles Jed, with 
all the assurance in the world. “ When do we 
play?” 

“Why—er—a—stammers Guy, taken a- 
back. “Let me think! ‘To-morrow’s a bad 
day. Jupiter's in the house of Neptune 
then—and Fs 

“And there’s apt to be a blow-up?” re- 
marks Jed dryly. “Well, take your time 
and pick the most auspicious occasion you 
know of because my good luck charms work 
best under such conditions!” 

“Your charms are all freaks!” brands 
Guy. “And you say you've only played 
tennis two weeks in your life? What is this, 
a joke? Are you making fun of me?” 

“Quite the contrary, I’m giving you a 
chance to make fun of me. Surely you're 
not afraid to match your tennis experience 
and skill against my two weeks’ knowledge 
of the game? Or are you admitting that my 
being in harmony with the forces of Nature 
would be too much for your stars?” 

“I'm not admitting anything!" storms 
Guy hotly. “Tl play you the day after 
tomorrow at eleven minutes after four 
o'clock!” 

“The best two out of three sets,”” proposes 
Jed. “No sense in our dragging the misery 
out. I don’t really care for the game. But 
I'm willing to go through with it simply to 
straighten out your views on life and its in- 
fluences!” 

“Thanks very much!” rejoins Guy sar- 
castically. 

“Don’t mention it,” replies Jed, as he 
turns to me and asks: “‘ What size shoes do 
you wear, Tom? Could I borrow a pair of 
tennis shoes and your stick—I mean— 
racket?” 

And after Guy Theodore Standing has 
stalked off, head high in the air, communing 
with his stars and we’ve let out some of the 
laughs we’ve been holding in, Jed gets 
suddenly very serious and begins to issue 
orders. 

“Listen, fellows, now here’s where your 
work comes in! First I want you to noise 
this match all over school. The fact that 
I'm going to play Guy on such a proposition 
should attract a big crowd. Everybody 
knows I haven’t gone out for sports and 
they'll be out to holler their heads off.” 

“T'll say they will!”’ grins Dinky. 

“All right!” says Jed, the De-bunker, 
soberly. “So far, so good. Next I want 
you birds to get me a black cat, some 
mourning doves and a dog that will howl 
when you twist his tail!” 

What an order! We look at each other 
and then bust out screaming. This is going 
to be rich! But surely Jed doesn’t mean it! 
He sounds more like a practical joker now 
than he does a philosopher. 

“This is rock bottom psychology!” Jed 
insists. “I’ve psycho-analyzed this baby 
and, unless I’ve missed my guess, he can’t 
stand having his pet beliefs pooh-poohed. 
And he’s so sold on the powers he calls upon 
to lead him to victory that he’s going to be 
worried about the powers his opponent may 
be using. Especially when he can SEE his 
opponent’s powers!” 

“There may be something to that!” I 
concedes. 

“Tm counting on the crowd to help,” says 
Jed, “once they tumble to what is up. I'll 
get the salt shaker and a bottle of rose per- 
fume and arrange for a few other details. 
Then we'll have to get together and rehearse 
the whole act. With the crowd there, you 
fellows can release the cat and start the dog 
on a signal from me without being detected. 
Everything's got to go off like clockwork!” 

“We ought to charge admission to this 
performance!” I chuckles. “Jed, old boy, 
we didn’t dream you had it in you!” 

“This will prove,” replies Jed, in all serious- 
ness, “just how much of a psychologist’ I 
really am!” 

_ Speaking of crowds! Guy Theodore Stand- 
ing is the most astonished fellow in Hackley 
when he arrives at the tennis court around 
four o'clock and finds a big mob gathered. 

“What’s happened, an accident?” he 
wants to know. 
aq, Mecident, nothing!” grins a spectator. 

We ve come to see the battle!” 

Guy starts and stares. He’s attired in 
the very latest of tennis togs and is carrying 
three rackets. Jed’s already on the court, 
being warmed up by Dinky. And just be- 
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fore Guy puts in an appearance, Jed has | 
addressed the gathering telling “em he'd | 


conduct a little experiment in applied 


psychology and asking them to please co- | 


operate. He doesn’t claim to be a tennis 
player but he hopes to demonstrate the 
power of superstition on the human mind. 

“How are you, G. T.?”" Jed greets, when 
he sees his would-be opponent. ‘You 
ready?” 

Guy looks at his wrist watch, face flushing. 
“Not until eleven minutes after four!” 

“That's right,” recalls Jed, in a voice 
loud enough for the crowd to hear. “You 
have to wait on your signs, don’t you? 
Mine work for me any time!” 

So Jed sits down in a chair beside the 
court and fans himself. He is dressed in 
ordinary trousers and shirt and wouldn't 
look as though he’s in for tennis if it wasn't 
for my shoes and racket. The crowd 
snickers. Guy’s face gets red and he walks 
around in circles, keeping track of the time. 
At ten minutes after four he peels off his 
sweater, stepping out on the court. 

“All right!”’ he calls to Jed. ‘Come out 
and take your lesson! What do you want, 
rough or smooth?” 

He holds up his racket to toss for choice 
of service or court. This is a new one on Jed. 

“You can have both,” he says. “I don't 
need either!” 

But Guy insists on tossing though he has 
to do the calling himself. He picks “rough” 
and “‘rough”’ it is. 

“T’'ll take service,” he chooses. 

“And I'll take whatever end of the court 
you don’t take,” replies Jed, as unconcerned 
as though he’s the twin brother of Henri 
Cochet or Johnny Doeg, not meaning to 
mix nationalities. 

Guy is furious already at being taken so 
lightly but he puts it down to Jed’s ignorance 
rather than intention. It’s now eleven 
minutes after four and he goes to the back 
line and lifts his racket prepared to serve 
when Jed puts his hand on his hip which is 
the signal for me to let go the cat I’ve been 
hanging onto out behind the crowd. 

**—eoow!”” 

The cat streaks away from me as fast as 
it can go, heading for the first open space 
which is the tennis court and since I’ve 
had poor pussy on Guy’s end of the court 
that’s the end she races across. The minute 
the crowd sees the cat it sets up a roar but 
the fellow who follows the Sun, Moon and 
Stars looks as if he’s going to keel over. He 
tries to keep the scared feline from running in 
front of him but he can’t move fast enough. 

“Looks bad for you!” Jed calls to him, to 
make matters worse. “‘A black cat at the 
very start! That’s my omens beginning to 
work for me. They never fail! I’m sorry, 
G. T., but your fate is sealed!” 

“Will you keep still?” blazes Guy, and 
starts serving only to cut loose with a double 
fault. 

“See that, you can’t even get the ball in 
the court!” the school philosopher points out. 
“The curse is on you for sure!” 

Well, sir, good tennis player as he is, Guy 
serves another double-fault before he can 
settle down. And when he finally gets the 
ball in, Jed manages to hit it back, an easy 
return which Guy drives into the net. 

“Are you sure you started this match at 
the right time?” Jed asks, very innocent like. 
“T'll be glad to start it over if you - 

And Guy, burning up inside, smacks the 
ball out again to give the dub who's opposing 
him a love game on his own service. Maybe 
the crowd doesn’t yell at this! 

“What's the matter, Guy, nervous?” kids 
a spectator. 

“Tl get going in a minute!” he promises. 
“Then there won't be anything to it!”’ 

Guy doesn’t get going, he’s terrible. The 
more he tries, the more terrible he gets. 
And if it isn’t for the fact that Jed is terrible, 
too, Guy wouldn’t have been in it. As it is, 
he barely staggers through to win the first 
set, six games to four. But once this is over 
he breathes easier. 

““What do you think of your luck charms 
now?” he asks of Jed as they change courts. 
‘Hey, that’s my towel you're using!” 

He grabs the towel that Jed’s picked up 
and wiped his face with. 

“I know it’s your towel!” Jed grins. “I 
always use my opponent’s towel. That’s 
why I’m playing with this borrowed racket 
and these borrowed shoes. It’s good luck!” 

**Rats!” snorts Guy Theodore. “You're 
not going to win a game this set!”’ 
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UPHONIUM soloist with America’s finest bands — 

Sousa’s, Pryor’s, Conway’s and the American Band 

of New York— Aaron Harris belongs to that select group 
of artists whose talents have won world wide fame. 


Like most other band and orchestra celebrities, he laid 
the foundation for musical success in early boyhood days. 
At fourteen he was an enthusiastic member of the Y. M. 
C. A. Band, Lynn, Mass., while at sixteen he was a popu- 
lar soloist with the Salem Cadet Band playing at Willow 
Grove Park, Philadelphia. 


Mr. Harris urges every boy in America to find out for himself 
the advantages that music brings. He says: “The finest pleasure 
in life is to play some intrument. It is also a sure way to become 
the most popular boy in your crowd. At the very beginning you 
should give yourself the advantage of the best instrument ob- 
tainable and my experience has taught me that Conns are the 
best.” In the above photo, Mr. Harris is shown with his Conn 
601 Euphonium, ied by him and other artists to be the last 
word in euphonium excellence. 


Write for FREE BOOK 


Conn instruments are the recognized leaders. Many exclusive 
improvements. Yet they cost no more. Sousa says: “Complete 
Conn equipment enhances the musical value of any band at least 
50%.” Conns are easiest of all to play. Get a Conn now. Ina few 
days you'll be playing tunes. In 4 to 6 weeks ree can be ready 
for band or kane Then you'll get a new “kick” out of life. 
Travel with the band. Seethe big games. Head the parades. Chances 
to make money too. Many boys play their way through college. 

Write today for free booklet on the instrument which interests 
you most. Filled with interesting facts. Pictures the late models. 
Gives details of special Free Trial, Easy Payment offer. 


Conn Will Help You’ Organize a Band 


Conn will help you and your pals organize a Scout, School or Com- 
munity band. New plan starts with beginners and produces a play- 
ing band in 4 to 6 weeks. Factory organizers handle all details. 
Ack Dad, your scoutmaster or teacher to write us for full details. 


C. G. CONN, {d., 907 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 


WORLD'S LARGEST 
MANUFACTURERS of 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 


if CONN is not on the instrument it is NOT a genuine CONN 
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CONN OFFICIAL 
SCOUT BUGLE 


$500 
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NEW 
WEATHER-PROOF 
SLEEPING BAG 


Every Boy Scout can now own this full-size weather- 
proof sleeping bag. 


WARM—Made of layer upon layer of downy com- 
fort cotton quilted between an outer and inner 
covering of drill, the outer cover weather-proofed. 


DURABLE—The UNIVERSAL SLEEPING BAG 
is made for the roughest kind of use. All materials 
are the strongest obtainable—yet its sleeping quali- 
ties are supreme. 


CONVENIENT—Zip! and the UNIVERSAL 
opens or closes! Talon zipper fastener makes its 
quick use easier than buttoning your shirt. Simply 
step in and Zip it shut. No blankets to make up. 
Nothing to fasten. Full size; 28 inches wide by 78 
inches long. It straps into a compact roll 8 inches by 
28 inches, and weighs !ess than 10 pounds. Light— 
compact—the most sensible and sturdy sleeping bag 
yel devised. 

Sold by dealers everywhere. If not dis- 

played, order direct from us; $7.95 ($8.95 

Colorado and West), all charges prepaid. 


have your Scoutmaster write for 
special quantity prices for your troop. 


The CLIFFORD W. 


MAISH BEDDING CO. 


1501 Freeman Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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YOUNG MAN BE UP AND DOING 


Work for ‘‘Uncile Sam."" Railway Mail Clerks, Carriers, 
terks—$143 to $225 month. Common education sufficient. 
rite I EDIATELY—today sure for free 32- e book with list 

ef U.S now open to men-boys, 18 to 50. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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. Government positions no’ 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE Dept. G171 


Shampoo Regularly with 
CUTICURA SOAP 


Precede by Applications of 
CUTICURA OINTMENT 


Price 25c. each. Sample free. 
Address : “Cuticura,” Dept. 13K, Malden, Mass, 
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/"LOBDELLS" 


VVHEN you buy a bike or 

have new rims put on the 
old “job” — insist on “LOB- 
DELLS.” Bike manufacturers, 
dealers and repair shops know 
that LOBDELL Chromium- 
plated Rims are the best in the 
long run. Better looking, bet- 
ter riding, greater safety, and 
longer life, too. 

With school opening you will want 
a “LOBDELL-equipped” bike to go 
places, do things. 

Write for Free Brooklet—“The Evolu- 
tion of a Bicycle.” Tells you lots of 
things about bikes you never dreamed 
of before. 


The LOBDELL-EMERY Mfg. Co. 
291 Republic St., Alma, Mich. 


Write for 
FREE 
BOOK 














“Listen, G.T.,” rejoins Jed. “You may 
not know it but cats, dogs and birds are 
closely related to humans and they sense 
what’s going to happen. That black cat 
ran across in front of you—not me—and it 
wasn’t just an accident. Everything in this 
life is pre-arranged and a fellow can find out 
what's going to take place if he understands 
how to read the signs. I'll be very happy 
to interpret any other signs for you—should 
they appear!” 

“You don’t need to bother!” snaps Guy. 

And just then Jed signals for us to signal 
to Bill who’s across the street in an alleyway 
with an old hound dog. Bill: immediately 
gets to work on the dog and the gosh aw- 
fullest howl that you ever heard comes 
quivering through the air. Everyone in the 
crowd looks around but can’t see anything 
because Bill's got the dog out of sight. It’s 
the kind of a howl which, if a person heard it 
in the dead of night, would send the cold 
chills down his back. As if the dog were 
mourning over the death of somebody or 
crying on an empty stomach. 

‘There you are!”’ emphasizes Jed, nodding 
at Guy. “Another one of my omens! Your 
time is near!” 

“Will you keep still?’’ Guy repeats, look- 
ing very much annoyed. 

He’s upset all right because Jed, just by 
keeping the ball in play, manages to take a 
three to nothing lead in games. Of course 
the crowd’s with Jed as it has been from the 
start and everybody’s just waiting, on pins 
and needles, to see what’s going to happen 
next. Guy is fidgety, too, as though he’s 
expecting something ominous. He keeps 
glancing around at every unusual sound and 
staring at Jed. It’s really amazing that Jed 
should be ahead at all and it’s more amazing 
when Jed is still leading, five games to four 
and forty-fifteen on the game that will win 
the second set for him. Guy has climbed 
right back to an almost even footing but 
he’s been further upset by breaking a shoe 
lace on which Jed has been wise enough to 
capitalize at once. 

**A broken shoe lace! Too bad! Too bad! 
Now, G. T., I ask you, you can hardly blame 
me for that, can you? And yet that’s a sure 
sign that you're going to lose this set. If 
you'd borrowed your shoes like I did mine 
that couldn’t have happened!” 
**Razzberries!”’ is Guy’s reply, but we can 
see he is badly fussed. 

With Jed needing only one point to tie the 
match, a set apiece, Guy scorches a drive 
down the sidelines for a placement that Jed 
can’t touch. Jed never moves after it. In- 
stead, he goes in his pocket and comes out 
with a salt shaker and commences shooting 
a spray of salt over his left shoulder. 

“Now, what?” demands Guy, madder 
than ever. 

“This fixes it so you can’t do that again!” 
says Jed as sober as a judge. 

“If Guy does it again he ties the score 
and something tells me he'll pull this set out 


A 


Two Bar Watson, Shorty White and Joe Mc- 
Lean, all of whom had holdings pretty far 
toward the perimeter of a rough circle of 
which Big Jim’s ranch was the center, agreed 
to stay for the night, and at Two Bar’s sug- 
gestion, the three of them, their host and Slim 
drew up to the table for a nightcap poker 
game. 

All five were adepts at the great American 
pastime, but it was a friendly sitting of 
course, and the bets did not run particularly 
high. Slim played indolently, almost me- 
chanically. The last hand of the game 
found Slim a spectator, with Shorty and Big 
Jim raising each other with more animation 
than had been manifest in the last hour. Big 
Jim finally called with three kings to which 
he had drawn one card, while Shorty, with 
some satisfaction, showed an ace high straight 
to win the pot. As the cards of both hands 
lay on the table, Slim leaned forward. 
“Right purty deck, Jim,”’ he said. “‘Don’t 
know as I ever saw face cards quite so 
decorated up. They ain’t the kings, queens 
and jacks I’ve been brought up with. Where 
all did you get ’em?” 

“Got ’em off Lem Jacobs, coupla months 
back. Best thing that ornery sidewinder 
ever had,” grunted the ranchman. “Told 
me he brought a few decks like this out of 


Mexico. He always plays with ’em; says 
they bring him luck.” 
“He does, eh?” said Slim. ‘“That’s 





plumb interestin’.”” And although the quiet 


to win the match!” I whispers to Bill who’s 
sneaked up to watch the play, after giving the 
dog a bone and letting the poor animal go. 

But Guy is so exasperated that he’s only 
interested in proving to Jed that he can do it 

ain. 

“Is that so?” he shouts. “I'll duplicate 
that shot on the next try!” 

“*Never in the world!” replies Jed. 

And Guy, driving for the same spot, 
hits the ball too hard and smashes it out for 
the point that gives Jed the game and set. 

“A horse apiece!” says someone in the 
crowd. ‘Now for the rubber!” 

“And may the worst player win!” kids 
another. 

“That’s me!” grins Jed, accepting the 
compliment. Then he stops and sniffs the 
air. ‘‘What’s that I smell?” 

Guy looks kind of startled and takes a 
couple of good sniffs himself. As he does so 
he actually seems to get pale in the face. 

““Why—er—a—it’s roses!”’ he declares. 

“Just as I thought!” nods Jed. ‘“‘Can 
anybody tell me if there are any rose bushes 
about here?” 

“No, sir! The nearest are four blocks 
away!” volunteers someone. 

“Funny thing!” returns Jed. “I always 
get the smell of roses when I’m about to run 
into a streak of good luck!” 

Guy Theodore hasn’t anything to say to 
this. Instead, he gulps hard several times 
and goes on the court for the start of the 
third set, taking his towel with him so Jed 
won't have a chance to wipe on it again. 

“This is sure a battle of the supersti- 
tions!” Bill chuckles to me. 

“And it looks to me like Guy is com- 
mencing to weaken!” I observes. 

But I’ve got another guess coming. Guy 
tears into Jed, the De-bunker, with despera- 
tion written on his face and do-or-die in his 
eye. And he flashes the first real tennis he’s 
shown. Jed just isn’t in it for the first two 
games and it looks like his good luck signs 
have at last been chased by Guy’s Sun, 
Moon and Stars. 

In this critical moment Jed wig-wags to 
Dinky and a mourning dove flutters over the 
court, to land on the top cord of the net. It 
hangs there, forlornly, looking directly at 
Guy, who stares at it as though he’d become 
petrified. The dove has apparently ap- 
peared from nowhere. 

“Shoo!” cries Guy, sort of panic-stricken, 
when he finally gets his voice. 

He makes a rush at the dove but it’s 
thoroughly domesticated and starts to mourn. 

The crowd roars which scares it away as Guy 
stands, looking after it, trembling like a leaf. 

“*G-g-good grief!”” we hear him mutter 
under his breath. “C-can anything else 


happen?” 
**A dove is the worst omen of all!” Jed 
interprets. ‘“‘And that smell of roses is still: 


strong. You can’t last much longer, G. T. 
The fates are all against you!” 
Guy serves some more double-faults and 
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in no time at al] Jed has tied the set at three 


games apiece. He’s used up all his rose per. 
fume doing it and all his salt and stil] Guy is 
hanging on sticking by his stars and }i, 
numbers and exhorting them, under }j, 
breath, to pull him through. They’ve neve, 
been put to such a test before. 

“Four all!” cried Dinky, who's joined 
Bill and me on the sidelines. “And Guy’; 
within a point of the fifth game. Well, Jeq’, 
come closer to beating him than Tever though; 
possible. It’s near a miracle when you figure 
how little Jed knows about tennis. By 
then, he’s had Guy terribly off his game most 
of the way. Guy’s gradually gaining conf. 
dence, though, and Jed’s shot his last bolt 
Besides, he’s so tired he can hardly stand up 
from trying to keep the ball in play!” 

“Yes, it won’t be long now!” I have tp 
admit, feeling sorry for Jed as I says it. 

And just then what should happen but q 
delivery truck’s driving up and stopping 
in the street beside the court so that the de. 
livery man can see what all the crowd's 
about! 

As soon as Jed sees the truck a smile comes 
over his face and we can see that it gives 
him an inspiration. Before Guy can pu 
the ball in play he runs to the net, holding 
up his hand. 

“Just a minute!” he calls. “You don’t 
believe in my kind of signs, do you?” 

“No, I don’t!” jeers Guy. 

“Let me ask you this—do you eat baker's 
bread?” 

“No, mother bakes her own! 
big idea?”’ 

“‘T'll show you what’s the big idea! Read 
that sign on that delivery truck!” 

The whole crowd turns to read it and boy, 
what a big laugh goes up! Guy’s face is g 
study as he sees what the sign says: 


What's the 


You Can’t Win 
Without 
WINNER’S BREAD! 


“And I eat that bread right along!” Jed 
shouts. 

It’s all over right then but the shouting. 
Guy Theodore Standing realizes that Jed’s 
been spoofing him all through the match 
but he’s so upset, what with the crowd's going 
wild with amusement at his expense and 
Jed’s taking his perfume bottle out and 
throwing it away, that he blows up like an 
ammunition dump and can’t hit a ball with- 
out knocking it out or into thenet. Jed wins 
the set, six games to four and the match, two 
sets out of three and immediately sits down 
on the court all in. As for Guy, the minute 
it’s over, he tosses his racket at the heaveus 
that have failed to come through for him. 
He’s a good sport at that, though, because 
after thinking it over he pays our school 
philosopher the compliment of making a bee 
line for the bread wagon! 


One-Track Mind 


(Continued from page 15) 


voice was not raised, Big Jim noted with 
surprise the fleeting grimness that touched 
Slim’s eyes and jaw. The young operative 
said no more, and after a brief squint at the 
weather from the veranda, the men parted. 

Soon after breakfast, which found Slim if 
anything more taciturn than usual, the visi- 
tors rode off for their own ranches. 

**Want to ride with me up to the North 
range?” Big Jim wanted to know. “‘Some of 
those half-bred mares up there I want to 
take a look at.” 

“Suits me,” was Slim’s reply, and fifteen 
minutes later Blackfoot and Big Jim’s 
favorite roan were loping side by side toward 
a distant corner of the ranch. Lobo’s 
swinging trot held them level. 

For the benefit of his choice mares Big 
Jim had put up one of the few bits of fencing 
in all that section of the country, around a 
werpem A good wer of grazing bottom 
and perhaps two hundred acres in extent. 
It was a wire fence with a big bar gate in a 
panel nearest the ranch house. The land 
sloped away from the gate somewhat and was 
broken by small patches of high brush, and 
as the two rode up, the stock was not in 
sight, so they swung the gate wide and rode 
into the broad pasture. 

“Should have some colts with speed to 
spare out of these mares by Black Gold,” 
said Big Jim with a touch of pride. 

eee many in this bunch?” asked 
Slim. 
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“Fifteen head. Reckon they must be 
down by the spring.” 

As the two riders passed the first clumps 
of brush, most of the remainder of the pasture 
was in sight. No mares were to be seer, 
however. 

“Funny they should be takin’ to the shade 
so early,” said Big Jim, a trace of anxiety 
creeping into his voice. He pushed on toward 
the far corner where the spring lay at 4 
slightly smarter pace, with Slim keeping 
step at his side. Through a fringe of brush 
the spring came in sight, but not a horse. 

“Funny,” grunted the — ranchmap. 
“Musta got out somehow. This fence has 


* always been plumb tight.” 


“You ride the fence one way and I'll ride 
the other,” Slim suggested. ‘‘ We'll soon 
find the break.” 

Putting their mounts into a lope, the 
riders separated and started round the 
boundary. Half way down the far side, 
Slim pulled Blackfoot to a sliding halt, 
swung from the saddle and stood carefully 
inspecting the fence. Every strand had beet 
neatly cut and a whole panel hung loose. 
When Big Jim came loping around to that 
side, Slim was on his knees closely examining 
a plain trail of hoof marks where the unshod 
mares had gone through the break. 

He followed it a few paces outside the fence 
line, then called to Jim who had by this time 
slipped from his roan. Silently the operative 
pointed to distinct tracks which merged with 
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those of the unshod stock. They were the 
tracks of a shod pony, with an odd bar mark 
on the inside of the left hind footprint. 

“Fence was tight enough till some jasper 
cut it,” said Slim. 


1G Jim’s language was purple, geographic 
B and zoological. Even Slim’s practiced 
ear had seldom heard so eloquent an outburst. 
inwardly he smiled a little, yet he was angry 
enough himself, for this was another and 
flagrant slap in the face of an investigation 
which he was seeking to carry through. 

“Know that shoe mark?” he asked, when 
the rancher paused for breath. 

“T’ve seen it before, but I can’t put a 
name to it.” 

“J think I can,”’ Slim said quietly. 

“Tell me and I'll make a sieve out of 
him,” growled the big ranchman. 

Slim shook his head. ‘“‘Jim, it riles a 
fellow mighty hard,” he said, laying a hand 
on the other’s shoulder, “‘and I sure am sorry 
you had to have this loss before we cl2aned 
up these varmints. But you and me has got 
to go slow, even now. We gotta have 
somethin’ better than a shoe mark. Some- 
how I got a hunch we're goin’ to get it before 
night and if we do, we'll get your mares back, 
and some more mighty good stock too.” 

“Why not trail this rustler while we got 
the chance?” urged Big Jim. 

“Good,” said Slim. “The trail’s hours 
old and I’ve lost ’em all in the broken coun- 
try to the South, but I'm aimin’ to try a 
little more advanced course in nosework for 
Lobo. We got to be mighty careful now, 
Jim. You stay pretty well back of me.” 

He called Lobo to heel and walked forward 
through the gap to the point where the 
bar-marked shoe print plainly showed. A 
long moment Lobo’s black muzzle was held 
to the print. 

“Seek,”’ Slim said, tensely, with an urge 
in his voice which caused the dog to give 
little whines of eagerness. 

Lobo put his head to the ground and 
threw it high in the air, questing and sniffing 
in ever-widening circles and ellipses which 
took him somewhat to the north of where 
the men were standing. Suddenly he 
checked, and putting his nose to the ground, 
kept sniffing and whining over a very small 
area. Slim, with Big Jim at his heels, ran 
over to the point where the dog was. There, 
written plainly in the dusty ground, was a 
story easy for their experienced range eyes 
toread. It seemed at first merely a jumble 
of prints, both human and equine, but it 
told both the ranger and the ranchman that 
here a man had mounted, and that that man 
had mounted a horse with a bar-marked 
left hind shoe. 

There was a gleam of triumph in Slim’s 
eyes as he said, “‘So far, so good. Now we 
got to have a little patience.” 

Petting Lobo and praising him rather more 
than was his custom, he called the dog off 
and made him lie down at some little distance 
from the scene of his find. 

“Goin’ to try him pretty soon on the 
horse track, Jim, but we got to give him 
time to get cooled down and quiet. You’ve 
no idea, unless you’ve watched them, how 
this trailing business takes it out of a good 
dog. We'll just sit down. Then, if we're 
lucky, maybe you and me can barge into 
that hole-up I know must lie somewhere to 
the south of us.” 

Big Jim was too much astonished and in- 
terested at what he had already seen to offer 
any objections to Slim’s plan of campaign. 
_ At length Slim rose. “‘Reckon we can try 
itnow,” he said. “I’m just goin’ to walk a 
piece along the trail of those mares and see 
if that there bar shoe shows in a fresh place.” 

Su'ting action to the word, he stalked out 
with the typical awkward gait of the range 
man on foot, along the way that Big Jim’s 
driven mares had perforce taken. Perhaps a 
hundred yards along the trail, he found what 
he wanted. 

“Jim,” he called, “you bring both horses 
along here slow, while I get the dog started.” 

Then he whistled to Lobo, who came 
bounding to him. With great pains and no 
evidence of either excitement or haste he 
put the dog to the scent of the bar-marked 
shoe which showed more or less plainly at 
intervals among the unshod hoof marks. 
From print to print he walked beside him, 
stooping and pointing to each mark and thus 
‘ceping the dog’s nose, which followed his 
gesturing finger, within an inch or two of the 
telltale print. Over and over he said, low 
but distinct, “Seek! Slow!” 

At first Lobo seemed uncertain, and looked 
questioningly at his master, but after six or 
seven of the marked prints had been passed, 
a sudden eager alertness secmed to come over 
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him, and he began again to give some low 
whines. With a final “Slow, Lobo! Seek!” 
Slim stopped. 

The iron gray dog went on, head low and 
swinging from side to side, intent upon the 
trail which he now knew was his to follow. 
Slim waited for Big Jim to come up, swung 
onto Blackfoot’s back, and the roan and 
Blackfoot, bearing their eager-eyed masters, 
walked and singlefooted a dozen yards behind 
the trailing dog. 

Lobo’s pace was uneven. Sometimes he 
went forward at a steady, slow trot, and then, 
where the ground was harder, slowed to a 
very deliberate walk. But always he went 
on, swinging gradually in a wide arc to the 
southward.’ For perhaps half a mile, the 
men in the saddle could occasionally discern 
the tracks made by the stolen mares and pre- 
sumably by the man who was driving them 
to cover. But as the country became more 
rocky and cut up and the stony arroyos and 
draws more frequent, even their experienced 
eyes could see no trace or spoor. 

Constantly the country became more diffi- 
cult. It was a maze of little cuts and gullies, 
beginning and ending nowhere and making 
up a crisscross of confusion. The dog’s pace 
slowed still more, but he did not falter. Both 
men watched him intently; his master with 
anxious pride, Big Jim with open astonish- 
ment. They rode perhaps thirty yards be- 
hind him now, so that they might not inter- 
fere in any way with his work. 

Dipping into a little draw which looked 
like a dozen others they had crossed, the dog 
failed to appear on the other side. Slim 
jumped Blackfoot into a lope and the roan 
followed handily. Reaching the rim of the 
draw, they were just in time to see that 
Lobo had swung sharp left up its cleft and 
was vanishing around a right hand turn at 
its far end. They pressed forward and 
rounded the turn themselves. The new 
draw, along the bottom of which Lobo was 
steadfastly working, seemed to close up at its 
far end, which was masked in brush. Slim 
urged Blackfoot a little faster to keep the dog 
in sight, but Lobo, making another left 
turn, disappeared in the thicket. Following 
him at a lope, the horsemen suddenly burst 
onto a completely concealed but wide flat, 
covered with good grass, rimmed, apparently 
on all sides, by low buttes and with a group 
of ramshackle buildings in its center. Graz- 
ing in this secluded pasture were at least a 
couple of hundred head of horses 

Slim and his companion had not had time 
to check their ponies to a slithering stop 
before a rifle shot rang out from a higher 
point on their right and a horseman dashed 
into view, riding, hell bent for leather, from 
that point toward the ranch buildings. Slim 
whistled Lobo in shrilly as Blackfoot slid to 
ahalt. Heswung down behind the pony and 
loosed his carbine from the saddle sheath in 
one motion. Big Jim was almost as prompt. 

Roused by the shot, two men erupted 
from the ranch house, gazed for an instant 
toward the draw through which the trackers 
had just come, dodged out of sight, and re- 
appeared on ponies which they sent into a 
gallop to join the lone horseman who was 
just drawing level with the ranch buildings. 
All three raced pell mell for the opposite side 
of the pasture, to disappear apparently 
right into the wall of a butte where a masking 
of dark brush showed. One of the flying 
ponies seemed to be a pinto. 

““Come on,”’ gritted Slim, and sent Black- 
foot into a gallop toward the buildings. Jim 
Nagle’s big roan pounded at his heels. Lobo 
easily kept pace with the racing ponies. 

**Look out, Slim. Might be more in thar,” 
warned Big Jim, and as they approached the 
buildings, both men rode more cautiously, 
with carbines ready across the saddles. 

But no shot came from the tumbled-down 
bunk house or the other buildings. It was 
apparent that the birds had flown. Slim 
dismounted and, stiff-legged and cautious, a 
six-gun in each hand, began an exploration of 
the premises. He and the ranch owner 
found nothing until, in the bare living room 
of the ranch house, among a scatter of riding 
gear, clothing, and ashes, they came upon a 
rough tally book, showing brands, dates and 
numbers, which Slim handed to Big Jim; 
and, on the littered table, a pack of cards. 
The kings, queens and jacks were oddly 
ornate. It was unquestionably another of 
Lem Jacobs’ lucky decks. Slim wrapped it 
carefully and stowed it away. 
nS “‘Reckon they flew the coop?” asked Big 

im. 

“Doubt it,” snapped the operative. 
**Leastways, looks as if most of the stock 
you boys been missing was right here. Let’s 
get goin’.” 

The two ran out to their ponies, re- 
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mounted, and making only a hasty circuit 
of the flat which satisfied them that, indeed, 
much of the stolen horseflesh was grazing 
there, they loped across to the point where 
the three fleeing riders had disappeared. 

Suddenly Slim grasped Big Jim by the arm 
and pointed ahead. Lobo, unnoticed, had 
again gone out in front. His head was low, 
his every motion tense. 

Evidently the trail was hot. Lobo’s pace 
was fast and his master did not seek to check 
him. Through several more winding gullies 
he led the men and then across a more open 
but still very broken country which lay be- 
yond the buttes. The going became less and 
less rough. As the ground became softer, a 
bar-marked hoof print showed here and there. 
Simultaneously both riders realized that the 
trail had merged into a well-defined route 
which led into Eagle Flats from the west. 

“That jasper’s got nerve,” said Slim 
softly. ‘‘He counts on not having been rec- 
ognized and is ridin’ plumb into town. Guess 
we can soon play out the hand.” 

An hour’s steady going found them single- 


Santo Domingo—Last Port of 
jolumbus, Sea Scout 
HE largest of the three ships in which 
Columbus made his famous voyage, the 
Santa Maria, was 90 feet in length. The 
Leviathan is 900 feet long and could carry ten 
boats the size of Columbus’ flagship on each 
side, another row of ten down the center, on 
one of her decks, or thirty in all without rub- 
bing the varnish. The Santa Maria would 
have been crowded with sixty-five men on 
board. The Leviathan could easily carry 6,500. 

After an anxious voyage of seventy days, 
now made in one and a half times that num- 
ber of hours, Columbus landed, October 12, 
1492, on the island of San Salvador—shades of 
Romance!—on the map to-day called Wat- 
ling. Two months later he landed on the 
north coast of the island now occupied by the 
two Republics, Haiti and Santo Domingo, 
and raising the Cross took possession of the 
country in the name of Spain and called it 
Hispaniola (Little Spain). This first settle- 
ment and several others on different parts of 
the island were destroyed by hurricanes and 
other disasters, and the first permanent 
European settlement in the New World was 
Santo Domingo City, founded August 4, 
1496, by Bartolomé Columbus, brother of 
Columbus, by whom he had been delegated 
to seek a healthful location preferably on the 
south coast of the island near to some gold 
mines which had been discovered. 

Santo Domingo, where Columbus experi- 
enced not only honor and happiness but also 
imprisonment and exile, was the land dearest 
to his heart and in accordance with his last 
wish his remains were brought from Valla- 
dolid, Spain, where he died May 20, 1506, 
and were interred in the Cathedral about the 
year 1541. When the island was ceded to 
France in 1795 the remains of Don Diego, 
son of Columbus, were mistaken for those of 
his illustrious father and removed to Havana, 
but in 1877 the finding of a walled-up tomb 
in the Cathedral led to the almost certainty 
that the casket contained the remains of 
Christopher Columbus, and since then this 
reliquary has been treasured by the Domin- 
ican people as their most precious possession. 

Of the many buildings of great interest in 
Santo Domingo the Cathedral in Santo 
Domingo City is preeminent because of its 
architectural grandeur and its great historic 
significance as the first church in the Western 
Hemisphere. Its construction began in the 
year 1514 and it was completed in 1540. Its 
interior imitates a palm grove. Its great 
arches are a replica of those in the Cathedral 
at Seville. Sir Francis Drake made the 
Cathedral his headquarters in 1586 when he 
captured and sacked the city and a shot hzlf 
embedded in the roof serves as a reminder 
of his unwelcome visit. But by some for- 
tunate dispensation the edifice and its price- 
less relics have escaped destruction or serious 
mutilation through the centuries. There is 
still in good preservation La Madonna 
Antigua, a famous painting presented to 
Admiral Christopher Columbus by King 
Ferdinand and Queen Isabella and later 
donated to the island by Columbus. Of 
course the magnificent marble monument 
which rises in the center nave of the Cathe- 
dral, bearing the inscription, Dn Cristobal 
Colon, Descubridor de America, is of para- 
mount interest for it shelters the casket con- 
taining the mortal remains of the immortal 
Sea Scout, Christopher Columbus. 

Aside from its many historical features, 
the Dominican Republic holds much of inter- 
est to tourist, scientist, and investor. It has 






footing down the familiar street of the Flats. 
At the hitch rack in front of the Last Drop 
Hotel stood a painted pony. 

Dismounting, Slim carefully loosened his 
guns in their holsters. 

“Just cover my play, fellah,” he said. 
“Reckon there'll be lead.” 

With Big Jim at his side and Lobo at heel, 
he shouldered through the door of the Last 
Drop Hotel. To his surprise and pleasure, 
at the bar, near the entrance, stood Shorty 
White. Beyond a scattering of other ranchers 
and cowboys, the bulk of Lem Jacobs with 
his cronies, Wilson and Cutter, at his elbow, 
towered near the far end of the bar. 

Greeting Shorty and Two Bar, Slim tersely 
explained the situation. 

“Shorty,” he concluded, “‘ Big Jim and me 
been sorta takin’ smellin’ lessons today, and 
now we're goin’ to show you some more.” 

He slipped out of the swinging doors and 
returned swiftly with the wrapped pack of 
cards. Then he rapped smartly on the bar 
and said quietly, in the sudden hush: 
“Gents, I got a dog here that kin do some 





kind of unusual tricks. A strong point o’ his 
is a pretty accurate nose. I aims to let you- 
all see some o’ the smellin’ he kin do.” 

The patrons of the Last Drop watched 
curiously as Slim undid his bundle, and gave 
Lobo the scent of the lucky deck, and they 
guffawed when, at the command “Seek!” 
he trotted swiftly up the room and sat on his 
haunches in front of the hulking Lem. 

“What kind of a trick is that?” growled 
Lem. 

“Oh, we ain’t done yet,” said Slim. 
“There’s more to this here trick.” 

“You see,”” the quiet voice went on, “ Lobo 
here and Big Jim Nagle and me went for a 
little pasear today. It took us right smart 
of a ways and into places where most of you 
fellahs have never been, I reckon. Lobo, he 
kinda led the way, right from the scent of a 
certain bar-marked hoof print, and when we 
got where we were goin’,” holding them up, 
“we found this purty deck of cards.” 

Lem Jacobs’ face was twitching. The 
veins in his temples stood out, but he kept 
up a gruff bravado. 





an area of 19,332 squere miles and a popula- 
tion of about 1,000,000. The leading exports 
are sugar, cacao, tobacco leaf and coffee; 
mahogany, lignum vite, cedar, essential 
oils, and fruit. There are also valuable 
minerals on the island and an abundance of 
rock salt. The country has been a republic 
since 1844, but for many years progressed 
slowly because of lack of proper communica- 
tion between the capital city and other sec- 
tions of the island. There are now excellent 
highways linking up the main towns and 
cities. There is a rail- 
road and many public 


““What about Scouting?” someone asks. 
In 1924 Mr. George W. Lloyd, in charge of 
Social Work of the Board for Christian Work 
in Santo Domingo, organized a group of Boy 
Scouts. A Scouting exhibition was given but 
the Dominican people failed to understand 
it. Shortly after this, illness in his family 
forced Mr. Lloyd to leave the island and the 
Movement nearly went out of existence owing 
to lack of leadership. In 1926 the organ- 
ization at San Pedro Macoris, headquarters 
of the Dominican Scouts, was recognized by 








automobiles but no 
street-cars. There is a 
good electric-lighting 
system, telephone and 
other municipal serv- 
ice. A_ public-school 
system exists with an 
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enrolment of 60,000 pupils. There are a 
number of hospitals but more are needed 
and the Board for Christian work in Santo 
Domingo (an interdenominational alliance of 
the Presbyterian, Methodist and Christian 
Brethren missions of America) is now build- 
ing a seventy-bed general hospital in the 
capital city which will probably be completed 
this fall. It will be modern in construction 
and equipment and will cost about $150,000. 
There will be a training-school for nurses in 
connection with the hospital. 

No article, however brief, about Santo 
Domingo should omit mention of the strange 
specimens of the animal kingdom to be found 
there. One of the most curious is a huge tree 
frog which exudes poison from its skin. This 
poison, states Dr. G. Kingsley Noble, of the 
American Museum of Natural History, who 
conducted a three-months’ scientific expedi- 
tion across the island, is so virulent that it 
burns the unprotected hand. 
























the International Bureau, London. Never- 
theless Scouting suffered many setbacks. In 
September, 1929, Mr. Enrique Rivera was 
appointed by the Board to go ahead with Mr. 
Lloyd's work. In February, 1930, he had gath- 
ered together a group of twenty-five boys. 
But the revolution which started February 
23, 1930, and which overturned the President 
Horacio Vazquez régime, almost destroyed 
the reborn organization. For three months 
boys were not permitted out in the evening 
for fear something would happen to them. 
With the advent of President Trujillo, condi- 
tions settled somewhat and the Scout mem- 
bership grew to sixty. The storm of Septem- 
ber 3, 1930, which destroyed most of the 
capital city and caused the loss of 2,000 lives, 
brought life to the Scout Movement. This 
was the time the boys showed their mettle. 
They worked for an entire month with 
representatives of the American Red Cross 
giving food to 17,000 persons daily. One of 
their most interesting adventures was when 
they went to find out how neighboring vil- 
lages were left after the storm. Fallen trees 
obstructed much of the way so they fre- 
quently went afoot, miles and miles, carrying 
clothing sent from the United States and 
other countries. They traveled also on don- 
keys, in ox-carts, in canoes cut from the 
trunks of trees. And always they were 
cheerful and smiling. Another fine piece 
of work was taking seeds to the country dis- 
tricts. The Government could not supply 
enough employees for this agricultural work 
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“Looks like the deck I sold to Nagle» 
he grunted. ' 

“Not the same one, Jacobs,” said Sin, 
slowly, his voice carrying with the sting of ; 
whip lash. ‘‘We found this here dec; in g 
ranch house entirely surrounded wit}, 
horses, and they was bearin’ some might, 
assorted brands.” , 

“It’s a.lie,” Jacobs roared, as his han4 
flashed to his gun butt, and the weapon 
spoke through his holster as he tilted it up 

But Lem’s smoky eyes had telegraphed hj, 
play, and Slim leaped to one side befys, 
the spurt of flame. His own gun spok, 
and Big Lem Jacobs, his features frozen 
into a mask of bewildered wonder, crashed 
to the floor. 

Before Wilson and Cutter could get iniy 
action they were disarmed and bound. They 
Slim led them with his friends and the 
assembled punchers to the hitch rail an¢ 
pointed to the bar mark on the pinto’s nea; 
hind foot. 

“If there’s one thing that Lobo likes ty 
trail, it’s polecats,’’ dryly observed Slim. 





so the Boy Scouts set out with bags contaip. 
ing selected seed which they distributed 
among the people. It was this practical] 
work which brought recognition to Scouting. 
Applications for membership poured in from 
all sides, and there are now about 300 Scouts 
in the city of Santo Domingo affiliated with 
the International Bureau, London. They 
Scouts publish a 4-page paper, FE] Scoui 
Dominicano, a well-printed monthly period. 
cal devoted to Scout activities. There are 
good times as well as good turns. Sw imming 
and volley ball are favorite sports. : 
There is also an organization in the island 
known as the Exploradores Catolicos, com. 
prising over 400 members under the leader. 
ship of Father Eliseo Pérez Sanchez, 
prominent clergyman and Director Genera! 
of the organization which was founded No. 
vember 7, 1930, as an independent and purely 
local movement. It is to be hoped that in due 
course they will become affiliated with the 
International body and thus become co- 
operators in the Scout World Movement 
These foregoing Scouting data were fur- 
nished by Mr. Rivera, Director of Social Work, 
Juan Viciosa, Scoutmaster, Troop 3, and 
José Cabral, World Brotherhood member, of 
the International group, and by Father Pérez 
Sanchez of the Exploradores Catolicos. 
And now, 4:30 A. M., comes a loud rap on 
the door. The automobile for the Pan-Amer- 
ican Airways flying-field, Santo Domingo 
City, starts at five o'clock. At six sharp the 
ten-passenger tri-motor Fokker plane shoots 
across the field—air shows between wheels 
and ground—up, up she goes but so smoothily 
one hardly realizes it until houses and people 
commence to dwindle. There are on board 
two pilots, a steward and a radio operator 
The altitude for the trip Santo Domingo to 
Puerto Rico varies from 500 to 5,000 feet 
according to the pilot’s decision based on 
information radioed by weather bureau at 
San Juan, P. R., which sends up small balloons 
for observation as to speed and direction in 
order to determine the strata with most 
favorable wind currents. On the back of the 
chair in front of each passenger is attached 
small envelope containing Bauer and Black 
cotton for the ears and several Wrigley 
pellets. Cotton or no cotton, all pop the 
pellets into their mouths and soon might be 
taken for any subway crowd. There are 
papers and magazines aboard for those who 
find the scenery monotonous, for after leaving 
Santo Domingo there is nothing to watch but 
ocean and sky go sailing by. Two hundred 
and fifty-three miles in 2 hours, 20 minutes, 
or an average air speed of 120 miles, bul 
curiously no sense of speed. The landing at 
San Juan was so gradual and gentle it was 
difficult to realize the plane had been travel- 
ing 1,000 feet away from terra firma. \o 
dust, no heat, passengers spic and span 4s 
when they started. ; 
Soon it was time to board the new turbine 
steamship Borinquen. A lingering look at the 
unforgetable crescent rising from San Juan 
harbor—El Morro, Casa Blanca, Fortaleza, 
San Cristobal. Three and a half days later 
ashore at Pier 27, North River, N. Y. ¢- 
Then diagonally across the city to No. * 
Park Avenue, the address known to World 
Brotherhood members the wide world over 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The Launch Pirates 


“Then her water line’s somewhere around 
forty-four. And I don’t believe there’s a 
place in this river that’s wider than thirty- 
five. So we can’t turn her.” 

Terry was studying the river. Standing 
at the rail of the after deck he could look 
some forty yards up the right-hand fork, and 
he noted that instead of continuing away 
from the other stream it apparently turned 
toward it. Perhaps, then, the clump of man- 
groves opposite was not a point of land but 
only an island, with the two streams meeting 
again beyond it. He voiced the possibility 
to Trick, and they tumbled into the skiff. 
Terry laid hold of the oars. They took the 
right-hand course and followed it in a gradual 
are for some eighty yards. There it merged 
with the left-hand branch and formed, above 
the small island, a sizable basin. 

Trick gave a shout of triumph, and Terry’s 
face cleared. 

“Reckon she'll turn here,” he said. 
“Bring her up that side of the island, swing 
her bow across and then work the stern 
along yonder close to the bank.” 

“Great!” said Trick. “‘Can we do it this 
afternoon?” 

“No, it won’t be full tide up here till along 
about eight o’clock. We'd better go back to 
Friend Joe and wait till day after to-morrow. 
Then we'll get an early start.” 

Trick frowned. ‘‘Golly, I hate to leave the 
boat that long.” 

“We've got to think of Dave and Red,” 
replied Terry. “If we ain’t going to tell 
them about the boat, why, we've got to be 
pretty foxy so’s they won't suspect.” 

“We wouldn’t have to tell them. The 
truth, I mean.” . 

“N-no, but ’tain’t right to lie, and we'd 
sure have to if they got to asking questions. 
| think it would be a sight easier all around 
if we were to tell Dave and Red about the 
boat and let them get it down the river and 
over to Friend Joe.” 

After they finally left the Egret, it took 
but a few minutes to descend the stream, 
Trick viewing it with lively interest. Then, 
once around Big Tree, Terry put the skiff at 
her best pace and headed for Friend Joe by 
the shortest route. 

Terry took the skiff to the little pier on the 
beach and made her fast. Then he Jed Trick 
across the end of the key to the house. It 
was nearly four by the ship’s clock when they 
got there. 


THEY sat on the steps and watched the 
sun perform one of its vivid miracles 
along the western horizon while they awaited 
the return of the Yandells. Snook curled up 
between them and went to sleep. Presently, 
Terry said: ‘I’ve been wondering where those 
fellers that stole the boat came from.” 

“They must live on the mainland. If they 
didn’t, how could they have sent that 
telegram to Captain Connor about Mr. 
a meeting the boat in White Bird 

'ass?”” 

Terry looked startled. “Do you think 
they sent it?’ Not Mr. Sherwood?” 

“Of course they did. It was just a job. 
They learned about the Egret being at Fort 
Myers and faked that telegram so that they 
would know just where to find the boat at a 
certain time.” 

“I reckon that’s right. 
boat was it they were in?” 

Trick shrugged. “I never once saw it. 
I never even got a glimpse of the thygs either. 
I wouldn’t know them if they were to walk 
right up these steps. There’s one thing I 
believe I would know, though, and that’s the 
voice of the feller that called out to Connor 
and the others when they were rowing off. 
All I could tell about their boat was that it 
Was some sort of a launch. The motor made 
a lot of noise and sounded sort of like it had 
asthma.” ; 

“How many cylinders do you think?” 

“Pshaw, I can’t tell how many cylinders 
a boat’s got from listening to its breathing! 
Can you?” 

“Well, I'd know if it had one or two or 
hea reckon. Anyway, it was a motor- 

at? 


What sort of a 


“Sure was! No mistake about that, 
laddie. Say, about these cousin folks of 
7. What do they do for a living? Fish or 

rhat: ‘ 
J “They sort of—” Terry paused, frowning. 

They do all kinds of things. They used to 
fish, I reckon, but;they don’t any more. They 
hunt some. And they trap otters. And they 
do a heap of trading.” 


1931, 


(Continued from page 17) 


“What do they trade?” 

“Most anything. Boats generally.” 

“Well, but where do they get the boats?” 

“They—they i 

“Hey, what’s that?” exclaimed Trick. 

Terry listened. “‘I don’t hear— Oh, that’s 
the Good Luck’s engine. Why? What you 
looking so funny for?” 

Trick grinned a bit sheepishly. “I’m 
crazy, I guess, but, honest, it sort of scared 
me! You know; hearing it and not seeing 
it—well, it made me think of the boat that 
slipped up on us the other night. I suppose 
engines all sound a good deal alike.” 





F DAVE and Red were surprised at finding 

Trick Hutton sharing the top step with 
Terry neither one gave evidence of it. Terry 
let Trick take over the task of explaining. 
Trick got through a narrative of mythical 
adventures, and Dave and Red went on into 
the house. Terry and Trick wandered down 
to the beach. 

“I wish we didn’t have to lie,” said Terry 
troubledly. 

“*Where do you get that ‘we’ stuff?” asked 
Trick. “Your conscience needn’t trouble 
you, laddie. You've let me attend to the 
whoppers I notice. Well, I don’t care a 
whole lot about telling fibs myself, but, gosh, 
what are you going to do? It would be plain 
foolish to let on to those cousins of yours that 
there’s a thirty thousand dollar cruiser 
lying up that river. Say. I don’t want to 
seem to be throwing off on your folks, Terry, 
but, honest, feller, if I didn’t know that 
pirates were out, except in the movies, I’d 
sure think those two cousins of yours 
were the real thing. Gee gosh, that dark 
one with the crooked nose gives me the 
creeps!” 

“It’s broken,” said Terry in a weak de- 
fense of Dave. “I like him better than Red, 
somehow. I reckon they do look sort of— 
sort of rough.” 

“T’ll say they do! Honest, if you don’t 
mind my saying so, I'd hate like anything to 
have them know about the Egret.” 

Loyalty kept Terry silent, and presently 
Trick, fearing he had offended, went on 
placatingly. ‘“‘Maybe I oughtn’t to have 
said that, but you know a feller’s apt to 
judge folks by appearances. Sorry if I said 
anything to hurt you.” 

Terry shook his head. “That’s all right. 
I reckon Dave and Red aren’t much. I 
reckon some of the things they do wouldn’t 
be considered just right other places, but out 
here on the keys folks don’t seem to look at 
things the same. It’s sort of life as if the 
law stopped at the mainland.” 

Supper was eaten in silence, but afterward, 
the brothers came in from the porch and Dave 
seated himself heavily in his chair at the 
head of the table, and Red removed a lid 
from the stove and began to scrape harshly 
at the bowl of his pipe with his jack-knife. 
Trick, conscious of Dave’s scowling stare, 
turned and smiled brightly on him. Dave 
cleared his throat and said: “‘Let’s hear that 
story o’ yours again, young feller. Where at 
was it you went ashore?” 

Terry’s heart thumped hard for a moment, 
but Trick answered unhesitatingly: “I don’t 
know the name of the island, Mr. Yandell. 
It wasn’t very big. Terry says he never 
heard any name for it either, but it lay about 
a mile off what he called Blue Key. There 
are two of them close together there; about 
the same size and sort of roundish.” Trick 
hoped he was remembering Terry’s descrip- 
tion correctly. 

“Dumplin’s,” said Red, and Dave nodded. 

“* An’ you say your boat floated off again?” 

“Yes, sir. I guess I was kind of careless 
about that. I thought I'd pulled it pretty 
well out of the water, but maybe the tide 
was coming in.” 

“‘Didn’t have no anchor?” 

“Yes.” Trick looked sheepish. “I didn’t 
think to put it out.” He laughed apologeti- 
cally. ‘I’m pretty green about boats.” 

“Must be,” agreed Dave. 

Conversation ceased and presently the two 
boys went out on the porch. ce, later, 
when he looked back into the room Terry 
saw that Red had drawn a chair close to 
Dave’s and that they were conning the 
tattered chart of the nearby coast. He knew 
then that the Good Luck would be off the next 
morning to search for a drifting boat that 
existed only in Trick’s imagination. 

Bedtime came early at the Yandell resi- 
dence. By eight the lamp was out and all was 
quiet. 


NEXT morning Dave and Red went 
away early in the schooner. 

During the day Terry told about Uncle 
Harmon and the tragedy that had brought 
him to Friend Joe Key, and then, under 
Trick’s urging, went back to Maryland and 
completed his simple annals. Trick finally 
exclaimed disdainfully: ‘‘ Why, thunderation, 
Terry, you aren’t related to these guys! 
Uncle Whosthis was your mother’s step- 
brother he wasn’t a blood relation of hers and 
so he wasn’t your uncle. See that, don’t 
you?” 

“* Well, yes, I reckon so. I always kind of 
suspicioned I wasn’t real kin to Cousin Dave 
and Cousin Red.” 

In the afternoon the breeze died away 
to no more than a faint stirring of air and 
the channel was a quiet stretch of pale green 
mottled at intervals with brownish purple 
where a bottom growth of seaweed lay. A 
few rods off the pier Grandpa, the old pelican, 
rested motionless on the water, and on his 
broad back stood a gray-and-white gull look- 
ing, as Trick laughingly said, like a bare- 
back rider on a circus horse. The bar, half 
out of water, was already well populated with 
gulls and ducks and herons. The fiddler- 
crabs were busily searching the growing 
strip of gray mud, while amidst the man- 
groves further along birds fluttered and 


called. 

The boys talked again of their plans for the 
morrow, sitting side by side on the hatch and 
grateful for the scant shade cast by a nearby 
cabbage palm. As the time for action 
approached their restlessness increased. 
With Trick it took the outward form of 
joyous excitement, with Terry an increasing 
gravity. They were still planning when the 
Good Luck announced her approach beyond 
the end of the key. As she swung around the 
point the foresail dropped with a rattle of 
rings and Dave’s voice came across the water 
above the slow panting of the motor: “Belay 
your sheet, why don’t you? What kind o’ 
way’s that to handle a sail?” Trick frowned 
and said: “‘ Wish I could think who he sounds 
like. Every time I hear his voice it reminds 
me of someone, and I can’t think who.” 

Terry was uneasily realizing that the 
brothers had returned from their trip in bad 
temper, and he wondered if by chance they 
had discovered that they had been made 
fools of. | He was relieved when Red, sour- 
visaged though he looked, waved a skimpy 
greeting toward the landing. Red, he re- 
flected, wouldn’t have waved if he knew he 
had been hoaxed. Dave said no word as he 
stepped out of the dingy and strode off 
toward the house, but Red, pausing to light 
his pipe while Terry made fast the boat, 
asked with a fair show of geniality: ‘‘ Well, 
what you-all been doin’ to-day?” 

He went off after Dave, and Trick grinned 
at his companion. “Bet you they didn’t 
find that boat,” he chuckled. “Looked 
pretty mad, didn’t they?” 

Terry nodded. “They'll be all right after 
they get their supper,” he answered philo- 
sophically. ‘“‘I don’t care so long as they 
didn’t go ashore on the Dumplings and find 
you were lying.” 

Trick whistled. 
of that!” 

Supper went off peacefully. Dave looked 
less dour when he had finished his coffee and 
pushed back his chair, but the question he 
levelled at Trick held little of friendliness. 
“You aimin’ to go along with Jim Feathergill 
when he makes his trip to the mainland day 
after to-morrow?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“If he don’t make the trip, I reckon we can 
run you up to Chokoloskee. We don’t aim 
to take boarders, young feller.” 

“T’ll be glad to pay for my board,” an- 
swered Trick stiffly. 

“Don’t ask you to, young feller. Reckon, 
though, it would be worth a couple of dollars 
to sail you over to the mainland. What’s 
Jim askin’ you?” 

‘We didn’t discuss it,” said Trick. 

Red sniggered. “‘You better had, then. I 
mind the time them folks in the launch got 
blowed down here from Sarasota an’ Jim 
went out and fetched ’em in. Took five 
dollars apiece off ’em for runnin’ ’em across 
to the mainland an’——” 

“Button your mouth, Red. I’m doin’ the 
talkin’!”’ 

There was the startling crash of a plate 
against the floor and Terry turned to find 
Trick staring at Dave with open mouth. 

(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for October) 
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OU can help us develop a new in- 
vention...and make money for 
yourself. 

Sterno now comes in tubes. Squeeze a 
bit out. Touch a match to it. You get a 
hot, safe flame—right on the spct. 

Think of the dozens of different uses 
in tinkering, assembling, mending—in 
the workshop, the garage, at camp, 
around the house. Tell us your ideas for 
the use of this product. 

Join the Idea Club—FREE—No 
Dues. Send for the interesting booklet 
about STERNO in tubes, and how 
this safe, handy, instant heat can help 
make things, do things. 











IDEA CLUB! — Members 
get this handsome button. 
Mail the coupon for yours. 


STERNO CORPORATIO: 
9 East 37th Street, 

New York, N. Y. 

0 I'd like to join your Idea Club. Please send me 
your button and booklet, free. 

0 I'd like to try Sterno in tubes. I enclose 10¢ for a 
full-sized tube. 
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BIG Tom Allen loved to give 

the bumps but he couldn’t 
take them. For all his size and 
for all his love of football Big 
Tom thought there was some- 
thing personal in every attempt 
made to spill him. 


But slim Bat Nelson had more 
than a personal feud in mind as 
you'll discover when you read 
The Old Fighting Spirit 

By Harold M. Sherman 


Beginning in the October .ssue 
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HOBBIES isa beautiful, illustrated maga- 
zine for collectors a hy - = 
Coins, Indian Relics, Firearms 

graphs, and scores of interesting ing hobbies | san -< 
eopy 10c. Year subscription $1.00. 2810 Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago. 
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(THE phone’ rang. Harry picked fe the 
receiver and heard Mr.. Birwood’s voice. 
**Hello,*Harry,”’ he began, “I have a friend 

' staying “with me, Professor Holton, who 
is a boyhood chum. I would like to_have you 
boys—that includes Bob. and» Phil—meet 
him. Could you come around this evening?” 

“‘All-right for me,” Harry replied, very 
much pleased, for evenings at Mr.-Birwood’s 
were always enjoyable. 

“* Well then, I'll look for you. and will ring 
up the others. Try to be’here by eight.” 

So Harry, at the dinner‘ ‘table, explained 
to his father and mother about Mr. Bir- 
wood’s: invitation and it was suggested he 
, try to be home not later than eleven o'clock. 
| He was ringing Mr. Birwood’s front door 
bell at precisely eight and the maid showed 
him to the library where he was’ astonished 
to find Phil and Harry ahead of him. Actually 

| they had arrived only three or four minutes 
' before but pretended he was disgracefully 
late. “74 r~ 

Professor Holton was a adiutes too, but 
his hobby was books. Having looked through 
Mr. Birwood’s stamps he realized at once the 
attraction of philately and asked the boys 
many questions. 

Bob told him that like new books, new 
stamps were of great interest. He went on to 
tell of the difficulty of selecting what should 
and should not be collected and that often 
new issues were clearly speculative—not 
needed for postal requirements but that most 
of them if established in the catalogue event- 
ually found their way into the albums. He 
wound up by saying:“‘If we were strict about 
it we would probably exclude one of the 
most attractive classes of stamps—the com- 
memorativ es.” 

“Mr. Birwood has called my attention to 
them,” said Professor Holton. “He in- 
formed me an album had been especially 
prepared by the publishers of the catalogue 
to hold only that class of stamp. They seem 
to be the history tellers. I am sure I would 
put them first.” 

“*T have brought a set with me that is from 
Portugal,” Harry stated. ‘Their latest com- 
memoratives and a short set at last, of six 
values. The Cameons issue of 1924 and 
those honoring Branco, 1925, both ran up to 
thirty-one denominations. These are for St. 
Anthony of Padua who lived in the thir- 
teenth century. Italy recently brought out 
a series of seven values dedicated to him and 
illustrating important events in his life. He 
was born at Lisbon in 1195 and died in 1231. 
Though at first an Augustinian monk, in 
1220 he became a member of the Franciscan 
order. According to legend he preached to 
the fishes when men refused to hear him 
hence he is known as a patron of the lower 
animals. These Portuguese stamps are the 
work of the Lisbon mint and are quite artistic. 
Fifteen million stamps are said to be the 
total amount of the issue. They were put 
on sale on June 13th and withdrawn on the 
30th of July. As they were available for 
postage forty-six days and their use not 
compulsory they do not come under the head 
of speculative issues. Values, fifteen centa- 
vos, red violet, room where St. Anthony 
was born in Lisbon; twenty-five, dark green 
and light green, fountain where he was 
baptized; forty, dark brown and tan, the 
Lisbon Cathedral; seventy-five, carmine and 
pink, St. Anthony holding the Christ Child; 
one escudo, twenty-five, slate and gray, 
Santa Cruz Church, Coimbra, four escudo, 
fifty, violet and lavender, tomb of the Saint. 
Then the issue known as the Lusiadas, 
eighteen values, is now in use to which should 
be added quite a list of ‘Ceres’ type stamps.” 

“You must have to do some research 
work to know what the stamp pictures 
mean,” said Professor Holton. “A g 
educational point.” 

“We all work hard on it and pool the 
results,” Mr. Birwood answered. “‘ Wherever 
practical our information is lettered under 
the stamp or over the set. Now here are 
these Roumanian series. Most of the Euro- 
pean States are not satisfied to do the thing 
by halves. To begin with we have the Naval 
Jubilee set of four values, six lei, lake brown, 
sailing sloop; ten, bright blue, monitor; 
sixteen, emerald green, cruiser, and twenty, 
orange, destroyer. For the Military Centen- 
ary seven values have been ‘prepared. 
Twenty-five bani, black, Roumanian troops 
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fifty, chocolate, Roumanian infantrymen; 
one lei, purple, Roumanian Army types of 
1830; two, green, King Carol I at the head 
of his Army; three crimson, infantry charge 
seven, pale blue, King Ferdinand in casque; 
and ten, emerald green, King Carol II in 
military uniform. Also a Royal Jubilee 
Series, five in number; one lei, purple, King 
Carol II in Air Force uniform; two, green, 
King Carol 8; six brown lake, King Carol II 
in naval uniform; ten, brown lake, Kings 
Carol I, Carol II and Ferdinand I, and 
twenty, orange, King Ferdinand I. Finally, 
three aviation semi-postals the income from 
which is to be devoted to the National Fund 
for Aviation. A Boy Scout series of six 
values which is incribed “Expozitia Cereta- 
seasca”’ on each stamp. Subjects shown are 
a Scout camp, Scout doing a good turn, 
initiation of new Scouts, Roumanian Scout 
Official, and King Carol as a Scout. These 
are semi-postals and have double values. 
Altogether there are twenty-six values in this 
group of sets but these are only a part of the 
Roumanian issues for the year.” 

“I should think it would be quite difficult 
to keep up with all these new stamps. Even 
if you are willing to buy, how may they be 
obtained?” Professor Holton asked. 

“We have a dealer in town who also sells 
books so we might all visit his shop to ad- 
vantage. Then there is the Franklin Stamp 
Club of which we are all members.” 

The Professor continued: “I’m glad I 
don’t have to buy a copy of every book that 
comes out, but of course, that is different. A 
good stamp collection displays the issues of 
a country past and present and I should 
say a complete group of a given State would 
reflect not only its history but its artistic 
trend.” 

**And its monetary,” Mr. Birwood added, 
“as shown by Germany, Bavaria and Austria 
at the end of the war. We have a few more 
new issues to announce. A long semi-postal 
or charity set has arrived from Brazil. The 
first nine are the size of our special delivery 
stamps and have two portraits with a shield 
between on which there are recorded the 
double values. These grade up from ten plus 
tenreis to seven hundred plus three hundred 
and fifty reis. Then follow five smaller stamps, 
each with a different portrait, the lowest 
valued at fifty plus fifty reis and the highest, 
ten dollars plus five. The surtax is to be 
devoted to invalids and orphans of the 1930 
revolution. From Bulgaria we have a set of 
three, bearing the King’s portrait; four leva, 
deep blue; ten, slate of the average size and 
twenty leva, claret and orange brown, larger. 
Lebanon is represented with a three — 
black-brown of the current postal type, a 
set of three for air post service, one piastre, 
yellow-green; two, deep orange, and three, 
magenta and seven values for postage due 
each with a distinct design but of the usual 
form; fifty centiemes, rose paper; one piastre, 
gray-blue paper; two, yellow paper; three, 
blue-green paper; five, orange paper; eight, 
light rose paper and fifteen—black. New 
types from San Marino are fifteen varieties of 
postage dues with changed values in black 
and silver. Members of Rotary Clubs the 
world over will be interested in a surcharged 
set that was prepared for the International 
Rotary Convention held in Austria from 
June 22nd to the 25th. _ It was at first in- 
tended to prepare a special series; instead, 
six values of the current issue were over- 
printed with the Rotary Club badge and 
‘Rotary Club. Convention, Wein 1931.’ 
They were sold for. double face value. De- 
nominations chosen for this purpose were the 
ten, twenty, thirty, forty, and fifty gan 
and one schilling.” 

Phil spoke up. ‘ “Every. now and then we 
hear of an advance in price on United States 
two colored stamps with inverted centers. 
The fact that they do not look as well that 
way seems to make no difference.. John 
Aspinwall of Newburgh, New York, a collec- 
tor of rare United States stamps, has just 
purchased a block of four, unused,: of the 
first United States airmail issue, 24 cents of 
1918, with inverted center, for $15,000.. The 
record auction price for a single copy. is 
$2,300 which was bid at the John Williams 
sale over two years ago. Col. E. H.R. 
Green, who has one of the finest collections 
in the world, was owner of the original com- 
plete sheet from which he sold a few copies to 
friends for $250 apiece.” 
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ON SALE OCTOBER 26 
1932 EDITION 
SCOTT’S STANDARD 
POSTAGE STAMP 
CATALOGUE 


CLOTH BOUND 
CLOTH BOUND, with Thumb Index . 


Forwarding Extra. 





5 6.4Gis daha ehh as dies $2.00 
$2.50 
Shipping Weight, 3 Ibs. 
Given on request! Asample copy of Scott's 
Monthly Journal and our latest price list. 
Order from your dealer or 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO. 
1 West 47th St. New York, N. y, 
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All different. Postage ac. 
Large album 15c. List of 








COIN CO. Room 35, 604 Race Street, Cincinnati, 0. 
1,500 stamps at Ic each. 
Stamps Given 50 per cent approvals 
sent with each order. 
B. L. QUAKER STAMP CO. TOLEDO, 0, 
$1.00 U. 8. POSTAGE, Lincoln me 
morial, FREE, if you - for our 56- 
page price-list of U. S. and Foreign 
stamps, 2,000 illustrations. Also fine, 
but ¢ cap stamps on approval. 
Hussman Stamp Co., 620-2 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
ZIBAR PACKET GIVEN 
Queer, freakish stamps from Zanzibar, Soudan, 
Algeria, Nigeria, Hyderabad, Gold Coast, MalayState, 
British Colonials, South Americans. Don’tdelay! Don't 
wait! This whopping packet given for 5c postage 
Gray Stamp Co. Toronto, Canada 
500 DIFFERENT STAMPS 35c 
358 Diff. oa... y > 1000 Bite somes er 90¢ 





Cc. M. EVANS P. O. Box 366, over Pa, 
Illustrated Stamp Album 


and a collection of 100 Stamps...... 25¢ 


6x9 in. illus. album, handsome colored cover, 96 pages 
compretety indexed, spaces "tor pearly '2500 stamps, To approval 
applicants only. Act quick! 


OHIO STAMP CO., Publisher, Box 249, Dept. B, Cleveland, Ohio 


LOOK! YOU GET ALL THIS 


Beautiful TRIANGLES from three different countries, 
Goya stamp, Congo Gaigis). Antioquia, San Marino, 
Mozambi ue Co., Nyassa, Ceylon, Bosnia are part of our 

onder’’ 6 Al for only 10c to approval applicants. Hurry up. 








act today. 
CHESTER L. SPRAGUE & CO., 31 Bedford St., 


RARE HAWAII—GIVEN! 


This scarce. old Hawaii (as illustrated) and 52 


fine stam: 
Quelimane, etc.; also watermark detector. All 
FREE to approval applicants enclosing 4c postage! 


Highland Stamp Co., Newton Highlands, Mass 


Boston, Mass 














7) 
Stamps priced 14c, 14, le, etc., on our approvals 
If you have under 15,000 var. you can — up a fine 
collection by buying from our low priced sh 

Dandy premium given to approval Gabiicants 


KEIGWIN STAMP CO. P.O. Box 85-B., Vineland, N. J. 


AITUTAKI! NIUE! 


Two hard to get s' from the South Seas which 
are missing in most co! —e. but included in our big 
ine - 4. Ge to acquaint you with 
ioe d arent.” Send — y 
. HUDSON & ‘co. oe 

Petntield, NJ. 








ke: 96 twrsch Bide. 


GIVEN! 


— 2 cents postage for premium packet of 100 different 

tamps. Only toapplicants for 50% discount approvals. 
TIP TOP STAMP CO 

Dept B., 319 Cheyenne Read, Colorade Springs, Cole. 


If you want REAL APPROVAL BARGAINS in 
stamps, just drop a postal to 
JOSIAH BABCOCK 


1912 Lake Shore Drive St. Joseph, Mich. 
‘Stamps Yc up 


BRITISH | COLONIALS | FRE REE 
Maurieh a Sas bet Ben TGotonials. 
all applicants = our famous Hampshire Approval se’e- 
tions. Please do not remit in coi? 
Lightbown’ ; Stamp Co., Southsea, England 


Septem ber 
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The Young Sky Riders 


(Concluded from page 21) 


staring ahead to the black-and-silver pano- 
rama of the valley beyond. ** And unless Lady 
Luck is riding on my right shoulder, we're 
going to have a tough time crawling across 
ty the next hill.” 

The valley was nearly two miles across. 
Through its center ran a silver ribbon, a river 
making its slow way to the sea. A dozen lights 
Jittered from a village five or six miles to 
the left, while before them, in the midst of 
oblong patches of farm and meadow lands, 
were the black dots of houses and barns. 

“The airplane has seen us!”” shouted Bob. 
“Look! You can see the flames from its 
exhaust pipes now and its black shape cutting 
across the stars. There are its riding lights. 
| thought they were stars.” 

Now Toby could ‘see it plainly, a black 
shape which left a comet-like tail of red fire 
behind it, pushing a red and a green light 
ahead of it through the moonlit sky. In a 
ewift circle the plane swung around and 
headed directly toward the little sailplane. 
Bob waved excitedly with his torch. The 
navigation lights blinked in answer. Now its 
engine was cut off. Its bow dropped in a 
slow glide that would take it close by the two 
boys in the motorless ship. Through the 
singing of the wind through its wires they 
heard the voice of the pilot, strong and clear: 

“Hey there, you in the glider!” 

“Hello!” yelled Toby in a voice that 
caused Useless to fall to the floor, barking 
tumultuously. 

“Are you Whittier and Trainor?” came 
the voice. 

“Ya.” 

“Great work, fellows!’’ the pilot yelled. 
“We got your message and we’ve been hunt- 
ing you till we almost ran ourselves out of 


gas. 
. “Where are we now?” called Toby, 
anxiously. 

“Over Delaware County, New York, 
better than a hundred miles from Fairfield.” 
His voice trailed off. The engine roared 
lustily and spat a billow of flame. The plane 
wheeled, climbed, turned again and made 
another glide. ‘‘You’ve broken the time 
record and, I think, the distance record, but 
you've given everyone the fright of their 
lives. We've been up all night looking for 
you. Were at the Fairfield airport, gassing 
up, when your message came through. 
There’s another plane right behind. He’s 
got a radio and will report you safe.” 

“Send a message to our folks, will you?” 
shouted Bob. 

“Don’t be silly! In five minutes all the 
world will know about you. The chain 
stations have been broadcasting on and off 
all night.” 

“Hey!” Toby yelled to hold his attention. 
“Is Vance down?” 

“Crashed just about dark, in the storm. 
Washed his glider out, but got out of it 
himself with nothing but bruises.” 

The powerful motor thundered again. 
The plane straightened up, Toby turned his 
attention to the glider controls. 

“The Whittiers and the Trainors against 
the Vances!” he said, softly. 

“Three thousand dollars,’’ breathed Bob, 
trying to comfort Useless, who was still 
sniffing and blowing angrily. “Gee!” 

A pine tree suddenly appeared, towered 


directly over them, slid to one side and 
disappeared. A bush popped up in front 
of the cowling, slid down out of sight as the 
little ship hurdled it. There was a soft 
scraping of skid against soft earth. The 
Hawk slid abruptly to a stop. 

They were near the edge of a broad clearing. 

For an instant, Toby and Bob sat still 
in their little cockpit. Then, through the 
stillness of the night, they heard more than 
the drone of the plane that had been with 
them a few minutes before. Suddenly the 
engine ceased to roar; it began to pop and to 
backfire. Dumbly the two boys stared up as 
the airplane banked, turned and then started 
down in a long, thin glide. 
searchlights just above the landing wheels 
blazed into being, illuminating the flat 
meadow with the brilliance of daylight. 

“*He’s landing!” whispered Bob. 

Without a word Toby thumbed over his 
safety belt, stood up, then vaulted out of the 
cockpit. When his feet touched the solid 
ground he staggered, unaccustomed to the 
unmoving surface after all these hours in the 
air. Presently the airplane taxied up to them. 

“That’s great work, fellows,” said the 
pilot, quietly, as they walked up to the plane. 
“You're a good 125 miles away from Fair- 
field, maybe more.’’ He looked at Toby’s 
beret. “‘If that isn’t a world’s record, I'll eat 
that silly black hat that’s hanging on your 
left eye! Say, listen! Take the barograph 
out of your glider and both of you, together 
with that half-pint lion of yours, let me ferry 
you back to Fairfield. Leave your bus here 
till you can come back for it in the morning 
with a trailer.” 

Bob walked over to the sailplane, in search 
of the sealed barograph. . 

Toby put one foot in the stirrup of the 
big plane and hoisted himself into the cockpit. 
In a moment Bob was sitting in his lap; in 
another Useless was contentedly perched on 
Bob’s knees. 

The propeller kicked over, disappearing in 
an iridescent arc of light. The engine popped 
and spat flame from its exhaust stacks. The 
plane turned awkwardly around, lurching and 
careening across the rough ground. 

** All set?” yelled the pilot. 

“Let’s go,” returned Toby, waving a 
farewell at the silent little crimson sailplane 
which stood just at the edge of the circle of 
light from the landing gear. 

Through the roar of the engine as the pilot 
jazzed the throttle, Toby heard a faint mur- 
mur from Bob. He pulled the youngster’s 
mouth close to his ear. 

*“We’ve—won—three thousand—apiece!” 
shrieked Bob. ‘“We—won’t have to—leave 
town!” 

The roaring monoplane began to gather 
speed. Faster and faster it hurtled over the 
meadow, its tires slamming against the 
ground with spine-jarring jolts. And then, 
suddenly, its bow rose toward the glittering 
stars as it leaped straight up in a zoom that 
caused Toby to gasp and to clutch at the 
cowling. This was no silent, slow-moving 
sailplane, this fire-breathing monster that 
vibrated with life as it hurled itself through 
the night air. 

Absent-mindedly Toby reached into his 
side pocket for his jew’s harp. 
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of other fellows 
following in Bill Folwell’s foot-steps. 
As “live wire” BOYS’ LIFE Boosters 
they know they can earn from $5 to 
$15 a month. 


You can use spare money and you 


can do just as well as the next fellow. 


Be a “live wire”! Make use of your 
spare time to earn money for the things 
you want and need. 


Here’s your chance! 


and pile up some earnings. 
let the other fellows beat you to it. 
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brick building in a U-shape, with a gymna- 
sium in the foreground, forming a quadrangle 
in the center. I found later that this was the 
back entrance of the institution. 

Upon arriving at the school buildings, I 
wandered into the building feeling very 
much like an immigrant at Ellis Island, until 
the headmaster saw me and took me under 
his wing. 

I had met Mr. Watt, when making arrange- 
ments for coming to the school. He was a 
cheery bird, to use an English expression. 

“Well, Yankee,” he said, winking a small 
merry eye, “what do you think of England?” 

Of course I said that it was awfully nice, 
znd I meant it sincerely, though I was slightly 
nervous about going to school, as I had never 
known many English boys before. Mr. Watt 
took me into his study. 

“First of all,’ he said, “our English 
schools are unlike American schools even in 
the names by which we define scholastic 
institutions. Whereas you call free govern- 
ment schools public schools, the finest and 
most expensive schools in England also go by 
the name of public schools. This is called 
The Malton Grammar School, but it is not a 
grammar school in the American sense at all, 
but an institution that includes classes from 
the third grade right on up to university. In 
America, I believe that you call an institu- 
tion a college if it is merely a school of higher 
learning. All academic bodies of this sort in 
England are known as universities. Colleges 
are the separate buildings of a university. 
For instance: if an American went to Prince- 
ton and lived at Nassau Hall (a dormitory 
that I have heard an American friend men- 
tion) we would not call it Nassau Hall, but 
Nassau College, and a part of Princeton 
University. It’s all very confusing, isn’t it? 

“You will find our English schools differ- 
ent from those of America both in naming 
and their mode of teaching,” he went on, 
“T hear that in your country, boys in high 
school have about five different subjects 
which they take each year. Here we spread 
the teaching over a longer period, but instead 
of having the same studies every day, an 
English schoolboy may have some lessons 
only once or twice a week. Take geography 
for example: You American lads finish that 
in your grammar schools, but here we con- 
tinue it right up to our universities, so as to 
impress it on the students’ minds. Your 
training might be called more intensive, 
whereas ours is more extensive. Later in the 

year, I realized the advantages of the English 
method, as there was the pleasure of having 
different subjects almost every day, instead 
of the monotony of a small number of studies 
over and over again in regular rotation.” 


The Readers’ Page «station mes 


We went into the hali, where little groups 
of boys were talking of their holidays and 
summer acquaintances. Mr. Watt and I 
joined them. 

“I have a big surprise for you boys,” he 
said. “We are going to have an American 
lad here with us this year.” 

“Here he is,”’ said Mr. Watt, introducing 
me, and various boys came up to shake hands. 

“It’s time for prayers now, boys,” called 
the headmaster. “Everyone in the Assembly 
Room.” 

When going to Assembly, we went in 
Houses, as they were called. These were 
divisions of the school arranged not accord- 
ing to classes, each being, however, an assort- 
ment of all the different forms, as the classes 
were called. There were four houses: 
Willoughby, Holgate, Fitzwilliam, and Car- 
lisle. I was to be in Willoughby. 

Each had his own hymn-book and Bible. 
First the whole school sang “‘God Save the 
King.” As you probably know, our “My 
Country "Tis of Thee,” has the same tune, 
and it seemed as though I was back at an 
American school, instead of in England, 
listening to these overseas relations of ours 
singing their own national anthem. Mr. 
Watt read some lovely little prayer from the 
Church of England prayer book; the words 
of those prayers I have long since forgotten, 
but their beautiful simplicity lingers in my 
mind. After a hymn, and a word of greeting 
given to the new and old pupils by Mr. 
Watt, the Assembly was over, and classes 
started for the day. 

The headmaster, Mr. Watt, taught Eng- 
lish. From the start he held my attention, 
and made the work interesting and enter- 
taining. We were studying “Henry Es- 
mond,” by Thackeray: instead of going into 
too technical an explanation of the work, he 
told us delightful stories of the customs and 
authors in the days of Thackeray’s hero. 
With such absorbing tales to while away our 
time, the period passed quickly, and Mr. 
Watt, or the “Boss” as the boys fondly 
called him, gave us an extra long session by 
forgetting to look at his watch. I did not 
regret it, as English has always been a favorite 
subject with me. 

The last period of the morning was de- 
voted to calisthenic exercises and games. 
I hurried along the hall with my schoolmates 
to the gymnasium, or “‘the Hut,” as the other 
boys called it. There I saw the physical 
training instructor, and learned that he was 
also our Physics and Chemistry master. He 
was a friendly chap, with a decidedly military 
bearing. The boys liked him immensely, due 
partly to the fact’that he was the youngest 
of the masters. They called him “Taw” 


among themselves because of his name, which 
was T. A. Williams. 

** All in the ‘Hut’ now, boys,” he said, as 
he led the way into the gym. 

The building was not very large, but almost 
the entire floor space was used for our calis- 
thenics, or “physical jerks” as they were 
called by the English boys. Wrestling mats 
were piled in a corner with a “horse”; the 
room had exercising bars extending up both 
walls to a height of about seven or eight feet. 

We had a brief marching drill to start off 
with. Knee bends, deep breathing, and 
many other exercises followed. After this 
routine work, we played dodge ball and red 
rover. These last reminded me of home, and 
the boys with whom I had played these 
games so often. What fun we had had, and 
how far away from it all I was! 

I had just been knocked out of the circle 
playing dodge ball, when I heard the now 
familiar clang of the school bell. 

“Lunch!” bellowed an over-enthusiastic 
student, who was quickly silenced by “‘Taw.” 

Despite our eagerness to hurry to the 
dining-room, we had to form in orderly lines 
before we were permitted to leave the gym. 
As soon as the door was reached, however, 
our regular columns became a rout as we 
raced across the quadrangle for our food. 

I was surprised when I found that our 
lunches cost only two shillings and sixpence, 
or about sixty cents, for the whole week! 
me made our food come to only twelve cents 
a day. 

Our first course was composed of sausages 
baked in a thick dough that was crisp and 
flakey on the outside. This dish was pictur- 
“2 a called “‘toad ina hole” by the English 


vs. 

“*Oh boy, this is great,” said I, making my 
food disappear with great gusto. 

‘Ee, did thu ’ear wot yon Yankee said,” 
a youth sitting near me whispers audibly to 
his neighbor. 

“That's funny slang that you use,” said 
one boy. 

I could hardly keep myself from smiling 
after having heard the unintelligible remark 
of the first lad, but I only said, “‘Oh, yes, we 
Americans have quite a “‘slanguage.” 

We then started comparing notes on Eng- 
lish and American colloquillisms. I learned 
that instead of saying “‘gee”’ for an exclama- 
tion, they say “‘ee,” It is generally thought 
in America that all English people say “‘ By 
Jove”’ but I found that these Yorkshire boys 
dispensed with the “‘Jove,” and said “‘by,”’ 
which they pronounced “‘Bah.” Sometimes 
they combine these two expressions with one 
that seems quite American, and say “Ee, 
bah gum!” 


BOYS’ LIFE 


The U sound in the Yorkshire dialect j, 
both peculiar and interesting. The closest ap. 
proximation of its pronunciation is the dou}, 
o sound in such words as “cook” and “Jook.” 
Keeping this in mind, the “gum” in “Ee, hah 
gum,” would be pronounced “‘goom!”’ 

Our conversation was halted for a time }y 
dessert. All desserts are called pudding; 
in England; pies are generally known as tarts 
The pudding in question was a deep-dis) 
apple pie which was covered by a thick 
creamy custard. I noticed later that almos 
all English desserts were garnished with this 
same sort of sauce, which is called “ Bird’ 
Custard.” 

“Oh, I say”—English people have a yen 
for starting a sentence this way—‘ would 
you like to hear the way we would speak to g 
chap if we were fed up with him?” asked 
Fentiman, a tall, gawky youth. 

**Why yes, that would be great,” I agreed. 

“Well, a Yorkshireman usually starts jy 
some such way as this—— 

*“Wot’s up wi thu, daft fiel; dis tha think 
thu’s funny ur summat?” 

A literal translation of the above jargon 
would be: 

“What's up with you, crazy fool; do you 
think you’re funny or something.” 

After hearing this, I realized that I would 
have to take an informal course in broad 
Yorkshire if I were to understand and be 
understood by these Yorkshire folk. 

“If one really got very angry at some. 
one,” my lanky friend continued, “one might 
say something like the following— : 

“If thu dient shuht oop, ah'll smack thu 
in’t t’loog!” 

And, believe it or not, that means, 

“If you don’t shut up, I'll smack you in the 
ear!”’ In this sentence, the word “Lug,” or 
*Loog” is a word found only in the North 
Country English dialects. 

Our lunch hour was from twelve-thirty to 
two o'clock, after which we had a Science 
class, taught by Mr. Williams. 

In passing, 1 might say a few words con- 
cerning the clothes worn by English boys as 
compared to those worn by their American 
cousins. They wear shorts, instead of 
knickers. When they are about fifteen, long 
trousers are worn, generally made of tweed 
or flannel material. Their shoes, which they 
call boots, are more often high shoes than the 
low oxfords popular in America. All English 
schoolboys wear the same sort of little caps, 
which bear their school emblem. They are 
little round affairs with very small peaks. 
The hats worn by many American college 
freshmen are almost the exact counterpart 
of these English caps, which are known as 
cricket caps. 


New Trails Through New Tales 


Books for the out-of-doors and books that 
will take the reader away into far lands 
and places will be found listed below. There 
is wide choice among books on nature and 
on animals, and among good stories as well 
as accounts of dangerous adventure. 
The coming fall season brings forth a fine 
number of boys’ books and we propose from 
time to time to review the better ones. 


The Stars in Their Courses, by Sir 
James Jeans. Macmillan. $2.50. 
ELDOM do those of us who lack the 
specialized knowledge—and, perhaps, the 
brains!—to understand scientific specula- 
tions, facts, discoveries, as set forth in scien- 
tific language, have opportunity to read a book 
absolutely clear and comprehensible to our 
simple minds written by a man to whom sci- 
entific research is excitement, adventure, ro- 
mance. Usually such information comes to us 
at second hand, diluted, robbed of its color, 
by someone who can translate the language of 
science into ours. So this book of Sir James 
Jeans is for young readers almost unique—it 
is clear, direct, comprehensible, yet it is never 
written down to immature or dull minds. Sir 
James gives his reader a concentrate of the 
same kind of excitement in learning the won- 
derful facts about the universe that the 
scientists must have had in making the dis- 
coveries. The book is, in brief, a skilled pres- 
entation of a great subject by one of its great 
students. And we cannot recommend it too 
highly to our readers, especially to those who 
have found other books on astronomy diffi- 
cult or dull. Sir James popularizes the sub- 
ject without vulgarizing or dulling it. 


But just what does this great scientist tell 
us? How to locate planets and stars? How 
far away they are? The ancient legends that 
gave curious names to constellations? Yes, 
these bits of information are present but the 
great value of the book is its sense of the 
magnitude of the universe, the superb sweep 
of its movement, the amazing extremes of 
temperatures, its making of sunshine and 
star dust and moonlight an illimitable reality. 
The facts of astronomy, yes, but the divinity 
of it as well. 


Buégles at Midnight, by John Murray 
Reynolds. Appleton. $2.00. 
ARION’S MEN—the Swamp Fox— 
Tarleton’s raids—how much of ad- 
venture, courage, and suffering these words 
bring before us. This story of Charleston 
and the South Carolina country in the later 
days of the Revolution, when the city was 
held by the British, shows us some of the 
famous characters of the time, with a particu- 
larly fine picture of General Marion. The 
hero is young Michael Blair sent from New 
York to visit his Tory relatives in Charles- 
ton that he be kept out of the Continental 
Army. But when he hears that his gentle, 
scholarly father has been murdered by the 
infamous Walter Butler, he leaves the com- 
fortable home of his grandfather to join 
Marion’s Brigade. He suffers and sees 
suffering, he does his share sturdily. At the 
close of the book we see him with a handful 
of his ragged men watching the Continental 
troops pass, troops on their way to Yorktown, 
saluting their flag when they see it for the 
first time. A book worth reading—and own- 


? 


ing—this, for any boy who likes to read of the 
early struggles of his country. 


The Boy Scouts’ Book of True Ad- 
venture, by Fourteen Honorary Scouts. 
Putnam. $2.50. 


SPLENDID series of articles most of 

which appeared originally in Boys’ 
Lire is here gathered into a book witha 
foreword by Theodore Roosevelt and bio- 
graphical notes on the authors of the articles 
by the Chief Scout Executive. The articles 
are: 

Scouting Against the Apache, Frederick R. 
Burnham; How I Learned to Fly, Orville 
Wright; Adventurous Hunting, Kermit Roose- 
velt; In the Arctic, Lincoln Ellsworth; My 
Flight Over the Atlantic, Richard E. Byrd; 
In the Jungles of Cochin-China, Theodore 

'; Shipwreck, A. Bartlett; 
Bandits, Clifford H. Pope; Adventure, Stewart 
Edward White. 


The Hostages, by Naomi Mitchison. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. $2.50. 


HE author of this book, a student of 
history, presents several stories of the 
ancient world with an introduction to each 
which gives an idea of the conditions that 
prevailed in the time and place of the tale. 
We read of a Spartan boy held as a slave by 
Persians, rescued by a citizen of Spartan’s 
enemy, Athens; of three Etruscan boys cap- 
tured by the Roman Army besieging their 
city; of a young Roman matron’s experiences 
in revolting Gaul; of a Roman boy’s friend- 
ship with his Gallic slave; of a scene in 


Britain under Roman rule; of two Greek 
children and three captives in Thrace; and 
of the exile of three young Britons when 
William the Conqueror took possession of 
their native land, and their adventures in 
Italy, Constantinople and Hungary. All the 
stories are interesting, the young people of 
other days seem alive, human, natural, and 
the pictures of the life carry conviction of 
authenticity, but the style leaves much to be 
desired 


Murder at Belly Butte, by T. Morris 
Longstreth & Henry Vernon. Century. 
$3.00. 

DOZEN amazing murder mysteries are 

here presented, each one seemingly in- 
soluble, yet as readers we follow the skilled 
detectives of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police through the intricacies of minute clues 
to their marvellously successful solutions. 
Each one of these chapters is as full of powet 
to hold attention as the best seller among the 
week’s detective stories, and here are a good 
dozen within one pair of covers. A telegraph 
wire repairman failed to keep an appointment 
for Christmas dinner: Five men set out ina 
boat on the Yukon, only two lived and from 
blurred writing on a key-ring the two who 
had murdered the three were brought to 
justice: An Edmonton farmer saw ot¢ 
winter's day a man driving a sleigh and at 
other man walking on a little traveled back- 
trail, the beginning of a strange involved 
story of murder and impersonation: So they 
go. A bookful of thrills for those who like 
to read of murders, and murderers brought 
to justice. 
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Master Minds of Modern Science, by 
T. C. Bridges and H. H. Tiltman. The Dial 
Press. $3.00. 

ERHAPS some of our readers are 
P familiar with two books which we have 
recommended in the past: “* Heroes of Modern 
\dventure” and “More Heroes of Modern 
Adventure.” If so, we need not assure them 
that they will find this present book admir- 
ably written and full of interesting informa- 
tion. The authors take up such divergent 
personalities and such widely ranging fields 
of endeavor as Luther Burbank and his work 
in plants, Sir Charles Parsons and the tur- 
hine engine and Sir Arthur Smith Woodward 
and his work in prehistoric investigation. 
One chapter tells a little about a scientist in 
India, Sir Jagadis Bose, who has done 
most fascinating work in the study of plants, 
which, he concludes, have hearts and some 
system resembling nerves. Another chapter 
that reveals work of which probably some of 
ys have heard is that of the British National 
Physical Laboratory, which answers abstruse 
scientific questions and makes delicate ex- 
periments. It has an experimental tank in 
which, by the use of ship models, many naval 
tests are made: through its use the question 
as to which of two ships was responsible for 
a collision was determined. 


Pastimes and Sports for Boys, by G. 
Gibbard Jackson. Lippincott. $2.00. 
Ts is a generous volume containing short 

chapters on many subjects. There are 
several handicraft projects, instruction on 
several sports and a great deal of information 
on ships and railroads—all based on English 
shipping lines and railways. 


The Book of Electrical Wonders, by 
Ellison Hawks. The Dial Press. $3.00. 


E FOUND the explanation of the 

methods of making moving signs and 
electric news bulletins a very instructive 
chapter of this book. The text covers briefly 
in amazingly competent fashion the basic 
principles of electricity as they have been dis- 
covered by scientific workers in many lands. 
Also, ‘certain great power projects are de- 
scribed. The final chapters deal with television 
and doubtless readers will be surprised to find 
how far back extends experimentation in this 
branch of science. The text is admirably 
clear; and concise and simple diagrams aid us 
tounderstand it. There are many half-tones 
of electrical apparatus. 


Squeeze Play, by Ralph Henry Barbour. 
Appleton. $2.00. 
ARRY BLAKE showed tremendous in- 
terest in baseball. He had ideas about 
playing and some of them he imparted to the 
youngsters of the first-class team, but he did 
not wish to play even when invited by the 
coach to join the Squad! Why? The reason 
is not revealed until the close of this pleasant 
story of life in a prep school. 


How to Play Baseball, by Babe Ruth. 
Cosmopolitan. $.75. 
OF COURSE every boy who likes to play 
baseball, will want to take these lessons 
from Babe Ruth. The chapters are brief, 
and each one considers a single point like 
“The Batting Stance” and “Sliding,” and is 
illustrated with a picture of Ruth instructing 
iis young pupil. After the chapters of 


Curious! 


instruction are some on treating ailments, 
one on training rules, one on scoring, and one 
on signals. 





For Natur 





The Astonishing Ant, by Julie Closson 
Kenly. Appleton. $2.50. 
E REGRET that the author writes in 
a style suited to readers a little younger 
than ours, yet we assure all those who 
read this magazine that in this book they 
will find information about one of the most 
amazing of all creatures, small or large, pre- 
sented in lively, entertaining and under- 
standable fashion. The writer first per- 
suades us by exercise of the imagination to 
make ourselves small enough to meet the ant 
on equal terms, to see a grass plot as a forest 
of green, to see grains of sand as boulders, a 
few drops of rain as a deluge. Then she 
takes us within the community of the ants 
and explains their existence, their work, their 
wars, their housekeeping, and also the differ- 
ent species that exist in this busy insect 
world. If you want to study ants here is 
an excellent first book that will give the 
story, facts for reference and suggestions for 
observation. 


Paddlewings, The Penguin of Gala- 
pagos, by Wilfrid S. Bronson. Macmillan. 
$2.00. 

A BOOK designed for very young people, 

this little volume with many pictures 
has a strong appeal to anyone who likes na- 
ture lore presented in simple form. The 
subject is ever-appealing since the penguin 
is one of the most amazing of birds. 


Nature Rambles—Spring, by Oliver P. 
Medsger. Warne. $2.00. 
WE REGRET that we were unable to 
bring this little book to the attention 
of our readers earlier in the season. It dis- 
cusses the spring flowers, the spring aspect of 
the trees, the spring activities of various 
creatures from tadpoles to woodchucks and 
tells when bird travelers from the south may 
be expected. Attractive illustrations, some 
in color, add to the interest of the text. 


Bar-rac, by Vance Joseph Hoyt. Lo- 
throp, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.50. 
THIS is the story of a “house coon,” her 

mischievous and her ingratiating ways 
and her friendship with a gray fox puppy 
brought up with her. Dr. Hoyt tells pleas- 
antly of the playing and quarreling of these 
two unusual pets and of their relations to the 
household. Especially amusing is the picture 
of the greedy raccoon that ate everything 
she could find and the dainty fox that always 
ate less than she was given, cached the rest 
and then had to defend it from her playfellow, 
who could find any hoard of food no matter 
where hidden. This little story will give any 
reader an added interest in and kindliness 
toward the creatures portrayed with so much 
appreciation and humor. 


Glimpses of Familiar Birds, by Wil- 
liam H. Carr. Gabriel. $1.50. 
THIS is a good pocket guide to the com- 

moner land birds in which means of iden- 
tification are presented incolored drawings 
by Merle V. Keith, the text giving informa- 
tion about the flight, nesting and song of 
the birds with often an incident from ob- 
servation. 


But True! 


(Concluded from page 25) 


(3) Frogs must jump in arena assigned; 

(4) They must be started by owner or agent; 

6) Two preliminary trials are allowed to 
each; 

(6) Measurement to be made from end 
of third jump to take-off; 

(7) Frog making the greatest jump in any 
one of the arenas is adjudged the winner, 
while second, third, fourth and fifth places 
fall to the next best jumpers in that order; 
Py Frogs are allowed one minute to take 
The contest of 1931 resulted in first honors 
gong to ““Budweiser,”’ owned by Louis 
Fisher of Stockton, Calif., with a jump of 
eleven feet five inches. This was a thrilling 
comeback for the venerable “Budweiser,” 
for he had been the winner of the 1998 event, 
only to lose both in 1929 and 1980. The 
— best jumper this year was “Puddle- 
umper,” entered by John Decchenino of Oak- 
dale, Calif., with a leap of eleven feet one inch, 


1931 


and the other winners of the five allotted 
prize places were: Third—‘‘Joe,”” owned by 
Joe Cesa of Antioch, Calif., ten feet six inches; 
fourth—*‘ Zenobia,”’ Kinston(N. C.) Kiwanis 
Club entry, eight feet six inches; fifth— 
“Smoke,” entered by the Washington (N. C.) 
Fire Department, seven feet one inch. 
Although the frog jump is the principal 
event, and the one about which the whole 
affair centers, Angels Camp’s Jumping Frog 
Jubilee is also a sort of general festival oc- 
casion, of two days’ duration. There is a 
historical pageant depicting the days of 
49 and subsequent pioneering times, and 
also many other programmed reminders of 
the “wild and woolly West” of early days. 
This year there were 20,000 out-of-town 
visiters—desert rats, grizzled prospectors, 
gun-toting cowboys, native Californians and 
others garbed as forty-niners, and dust- 
covered motorists from distant cities. 
—Cnar.es A. Byers. 
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YS! Get This 
€ 


Earn Plenty of 
Spending Money, too 


Boys, don’t miss this chance to get this fine bike. My new 
‘“‘Prize and Spending Money Plan” makes it easy. Besides 
the bike in the picture, I’m also giving away Coaster Wagons, 
Cameras, Wrist Watches, Fountain Pens, Phonographs and 
all kinds of wonderful prizes that every boy is crazy about. 
You can make a lot of spending money every week, too. Just 
give me a little of your spare time after school and maybe a 
little on Saturdays. I’ll show you how to distribute the things 
I make to the women in your neighborhood. They’ll all be 
glad to help you out when you tell them you’re working for 
prizes and spending money. Just put your name on the coupon 
and mail it to me and I’ll tell you all about my plan. Do this 
right away before some other boy gets in ahead of you. 


Lots of Other 
Prizes 
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Albert Mills, Boys Department, 

7811 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 

I'd sure like to get some of the fine prizes you're giving away and make a lot 
of spending money every week. Please tcll me how I can get started. 


If you've already got a bike then 
you can start working right away 
for some of the other fine prizes 


It’s easy. I 
I 


I'm giving away. FOL Pee ee Rae. ee oe ee ee ee re eee eee Te 
show you what to do and furnish Address. . ‘ Ter. 
everything you need. More like Have your Dad or Mothcr sign below, sv I'l! know they like the idea, too, 


fun than work. Let me hear from 


Parent’s Signature 
you right away. OA. P. Co. 


(Print or Write Plainly) | bis 








ONCE OVER 


THE great American inclination is to look 
things over. Nothing is either good or bad to 
the open-minded, until it has received that 
quick, interested appraisal which we have 
deftly named the ‘‘once over.’’ 


We are continually looking over new politi- 
cal leaders and ideas, new acquaintances, new 
faces, new actors and writers. And by the same 
token we are constantly called upon to pass 
judgment on a great variety of merchandise— 
from soap to sedans—which is presented to us 
through the advertisements in magazines. 


People who follow the advertisements know 
that through them they can find out more 
about articles, values, and the wise spending 
of their money than they could discover in any 
other way. New products, new improvements 
in merchandise, new uses for established arti- 
cles, are constantly being brought before them. 


Advertising makes it possible for you to get 
exactly what you want, to get full value for 
every penny, and to be sure of receiving the 
greatest possible satisfaction from everything 
you buy. 


Read the advertisements regu- 
larly, and get the important news 
they bring you every month! 









































































Michigan, in Region VII, ending his engage- 
ment with two days in the Chicago Council 
Camps on Lake Michigan. 

There was another long train ride for Paul 
and then a week’s engagement in Region No. 
VI in the States of North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Georgia, where he now is and 
from which he will come north to Region I— 
the New England States. Afterwards there 
will be several days in Region II—New York 
and New Jersey—including a few days at 
the New York City camps at Ten Mile River. 
One day more at Bridgeport, Conn., will 
conclude his season and then Paul plans to 
take a well-earned vacation for himself 
before returning to his college duties. A 
part of his vacation will probably be spent 
as the guest of Admiral Byrd. 

Enthusiastic reports have come to me 
from each Region in which Paul has appeared, 
indicating how splendidly he is demonstrat- 
ing real Scout spirit and definitely justifying 
our great faith in him. It is needless to say 
that he has been enthusiastically received by 
adults and Scouts alike wherever he has been. 
I am very glad that so many Scouts and 
Scouters have had a chance to meet Paul and 
to see in what a fine way he lives up to the 
principles of Scouting. 


New Scout Broadcast 

HOPE to hear from Boy Scouts who have 

listened in, how they like the new broad- 
cast, “The Boy Scout Reporter,” recently 
instituted by the National Broadcasting 
Company, over Station WEAF, New York, 
and associated stations. These broadcasts 
are to be given for a period of several weeks 
and may be continued indefinitely. With 
one or two exceptions the broadcasts are 
held each Wednesday afternoon from 4:45 
to 5:00 o'clock, Eastern Daylight Saving 
Time. Local newspapers will always give 
any deviations from this time which has 
been made necessary by international broad- 
casts upon one or two occasions. 

These broadcasts present news items from 
the Scout field together with an interview 
each week directed by Dr. George J. Fisher, 
Deputy Chief Scout Executive, with some 
Boy Scout Leader or other prominent leader 
in boys’ work. 

I was given an opportunity to participate in 
the opening broadcast on July 15th. 
feature of these broadcasts is the playing 
by an orchestral trio of the Sea Scout song 
which makes a beautiful “signature” for 
the broadcast. It is my regret. that at the 
present time it is impossible, except under 
most unusual conditions, for this broadcast 
to be heard in the Far West and upon the 
Pacific Coast. I hope in time, if the programs 
are successful, that this result is something 
which can be achieved. 

The following is a partial list of stations 
besides WEAF, New York, from which this 
program will emanate and which will give 
substantial radio reception west to the plains 
States. 

WTAG, Worcester, Mass.; WCSH, Port- 
land, Me.; WGY, Schenectady, N. Y.; 
WRC, Washington, D. C.; WBEN, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; WCAE, Pittsburgh, Pa.; WTAM, 
Cleveland, Ohio; WSAI, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
KSD, St. Louis, Mo.; WOC, Davenport, 
Iowa; WHO, Des Moines, Iowa; WDAF, 
Kansas City, Mo.; WRVA, Richmond, Va.; 
and WJAX, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Oregon Trail Marker 

T IS interesting to receive word from Mr. 

Lorne W. Barclay, Executive Director of 
the Oregon Trail Memorial Association, 
that the project of marking the “‘pony 
express” stops and the Oregon Trail, which 
was undertaken by the association through 
the cooperation and assistance of the Boy 
Scouts of America, is now practically 
finished. It has been a very happy experi- 
ence and we feel grateful to the Oregon Trail 
Memorial Association for having placed this 
wonderful opportunity for service before 
the Boy Scout Movement. In their turn 
the Oregon Trail Memorial Association 
inform us through Mr. Barclay that they 
are deeply appreciative of what the Boy 
Scouts have done to make this project an 
actuality. 

Mr. George D. Pratt, who is the National 
Treasurer of the Boy Scouts of America, and 
the Chairman of the Board of Directors of 
the Oregon Trail Memorial Association, has 
contributed greatly to make this activity 
possible. He was the donor of the sixty 
bronze plaques which were used to mark the 
home stations of the “pony express” riders. 
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Mr. Pratt visited the first of the monuments 
which was set up in Salt Lake City and 
which was dedicated with a celebration on 
June 12th. The monument commemorates 
the achievements of those great riders who 
were, really after all, 
only boys, and who 
carried the mail from 
Missouri to California 
in ten days. This was 
the first transcontinental 
mail. The “pony ex- 
press” operated for one 
and a half years—from 
1860 to 1861—when 
they were succeeded by 
the transcontinental 
telegraph. 

During the period of 
celebration the “pony 
express” route was re- 
run on horseback. Nine 
relays of riders carried 
letters of congratula- 
tions from Governors 
in the “pony express” 
States. 


At Confederate 
Reunion 

OY SCOUTS have 

performed notable 
and helpful service at 
several great conven- 
tions during the present 
summer, Especially 
fine was the service 








Animal bones painted in brilliant 
colors comprise an original totem 
design by a Berkeley, Cal., Boy Scout 


President Hoover visited Columbus, the 
State capital, and reviewed the parade. 
Boy Scouts acted as a Guard of Honor at the 
reviewing stand and also marched with the 
veterans during their parade. In many ways 
they were of assistance 
to the aged soldiers 
during the period of the 
celebration. A number 
of Scouts served as water 
carriers to the veterans 
before and after the 
period and otherwise 
rendered first aid. There 
was a Boy Scout to 
attend to the require- 
ments of each of the 
veterans. 

While President 
Hoover was at Marion, 
Ohio, on the same trip, 
for the dedication of the 
Harding Memorial, in 
which he took part with 
ex-President Coolidge, 
more than three hundred 
Boy Scouts rendered 
excellent service. Many 
were Marion Scouts 
and some were from 
other nearby cities, 
assisting in diverting 
traffic, and_ generally 
acting as aides only to 
the thousands of visitors 
to the city. Among the 
ways in which Scout 
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Sea Scouts man a land ship at San Francisco Merit Badge Exposition 


rendered at Montgomery, Ala., at the forty- 
first Annual Reunion of the United Con- 
federate Veterans by more than 1,300 Boy 
Scouts and Leaders from seven Southern 
States—Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Tennessee, Florida, Georgia and Arkansas. 
The boys set up their own camp at Mont- 
gomery. They rendered every possible 
service to the aged veterans, meeting the 
trains and automobiles, escorting them to 
their rooms and otherwise acting as guides 
and assistants during the entire period of 
their stay. In the parade Scouts acted as 
color-bearers, carrying the battle-flags of the 
old Southern regiments. Many Scouts 
assisted the police in directing traffic. Affairs 
were so ordered that nearly every Confeder- 
ate Veteran had had at all times at least one 
Boy Scout to watch after his needs. The 
boys were thoroughly organized and drilled 
for their duties; each one was given a special 
assignment, and each carried out his assign- 
ment dutifully and faithfully, in the best Boy 
Scout tradition. The Boy Scouts came in for 
many words of praise from newspapers and 
public officials. The boys’ camp was named 
in honor of Governor Miller of Alabama, who 
was officially inducted as a Tenderfoot Scout 
at the encampment during the period of the 
reunion. 

Similarly, at the national encampment of 
the members of the G. A. R. to be held at 
Des Moines, Iowa, in September, Scouts will 
have a prominent place. They have been 
invited to participate and to render similar 
assistance to that given by the boys of the 
South at the Reunion of the Confederate 
Veterans. 

Scouts also rendered a great service during 
the State parade of veterans in Ohio when 


service was rendered ‘was in parking cars, 
forming guard lines, rendering first aid, etc. 
One group formed an honor guard at the 
speakers’ platform for the President, while 
another group met former President Coolidge 
at the railroad station. 

When in Indianapolis, President Hoover 
was presented with a gold medallion by the 
Boy Scouts of that city, commemorating both 
his visit and the office he holds as our Honor- 
ary President. The presentation was made 
on the lawn of Governor Leslie’s home. In 
writing to Scout Commissioner Lee, the 
President expressed his thanks to the Boy 
Scouts of Indianapolis and central Indiana, 
for the medallion, stated that it was appro- 
priate and that he would always carry it. 


Sympathy from Lord Baden-Powell 

I SHOULD like every Scout to see the 

letter that I received from Lord Baden- 
Powell of Gilwell in connection with the 
much regretted death of Mr. Schiff. I have 
already mentioned in Boys’ Lirr receipt of a 
brief radiogram from Lord Baden-Powell and 
then came this letter expressing his sympathy 
to our Movement in the passing of Mr. Schiff. 

“IT am on the voyage from Australia to 
South Africa and have just received by v-’-~- 
less the news of the death of Mortimer Sch‘. 
I have tried to express to you in a brief radio 
message my sympathy. 

“T cannot tell you how deeply I fee! this 
most unexpected blow for I had come to 
admire him personally and to regard him as a 
very helpful friend. 

“To the Boy Scouts of America his death 
will mean an irreparable loss, as well as to our 
international committee where he made 
himself invaluzble by his broad-minded 


(Concluded from page 23) 
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outlook, his wise counsel, and his ]j\¢.,) 
support. 7 

“To yourself personally and to your Box, 
I know his passing must have come as , 
severe shock, just as it has to me, and | 
offer to you and them my very sincere sym. 
pathy, as well as to his very many friend 
in the Scout Movement.” 
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Praise from Red Cross 

I WAS very much touched by an editoria| 

which appeared in the Red Cross Coyri, 
recently, bearing the heading “In Praise 
of Boy Scouts Everywhere,” crediting Boy 
Scouts for their splendid services in cop. 
nection with relief work at Cleveland, Mis: 
one among many such instances. The 
editorial reads: 

“The vast area of drought relief operations 
precludes the recording in The Courier of the 


thousands of fine things met with in city, 
town and country. But one halts at a phrase 
in a letter from Bolivar County Chapter, gt 


Cleveland, Miss., which reads: ‘These boys 
without hope of favor or reward, have given 
their services most willingly.” Chapter 
Chairman A. W. Shands is writing in appre 
ciation of Boy Scout Troop No. 10, who vol. 
untarily served as file clerks for relief appli. 
cants, who collected and delivered donations 
of clothing, distributed donations of fruit and 
food. Trained in Roll Call activities Jas 
year, and in a disastrous cyclone, two years 
ago; alert in collecting and repairing toys d's. 
tributed at Christmas by the Chapter, enter. 
prising in presenting a show whose proceeds 
went to the Chapter—these Boy Scouts, 
three of whom have 386 hours of Red Cross 
service on record, exemplify the spirit of their 
comrades throughout the country. Praise for 
Troop No. 10 is praise of Boy Scouts every- 
where, for their responsiveness in helpful 
doing and in team work with the Red Cross 
in times of emergency is boundless. 

“What better encomium than this para- 
graph from Mr. Shands’ letter: 

“*We are all inclined to classify the 
drought as an unmitigated disaster, but as it 
has done so much to bring to light the in- 
herent manliness of our boys, I can see some 
silver lining to the cloud.’ 

' “Cleveland, Miss., Scouts characterize the 
inherent manliness of the Boy Scouts of 
America. Everywhere they are as one with 
the Red Cross workers when trouble comes 
and humans are caught in the pincers of fats.” 


Aid at Convention 
URING the recent sixty-ninth annual 
convention of the National Educational 
Association in Los Angeles more than six 
hundred Boy Scouts were on duty every day, 
at fifteen different auditoriums, active in 
various capacities. At the main auditorium 
alone 125 boys gave service each of the seven 
days of the convention. 

Mr. De Groot, the Scout Executive in Los 
Angeles, writes that the boys received high 
praise for the work that they did. They were 
directed by Frank Melrose, a volunteer 
leader, while the whole enterprise was worked 
out and engineered by the Los Angeles Scout 
Service Corps, an organization which is set 
up to serve community needs in the manner of 
“Minute Men.” 

At the final business session of the conven- 
tion, Dr. Willis A. Sutton, the retiring pres! 
dent—whose wonderful address at our recent 
annual meeting in Memphis will long be 
remembered—called Mr. Melrose, Scout 
William Hopkins, his chief orderly, and Scout 
Jack Wright, another orderly, to the plat- 
form, introduced them to the assembly 
and publicly thanked them and all the other 
scouts participating, for their fine services. 


ORE than 800 walnut scions and 2,000 

short-leaf pines were recently planted 

by Boy Scouts of Louisville, Ky., at their 

Covered Bridge reservation. : 

The reforestration project is the largest m 

the State except the similar activity of the 
State Department of Forestry. 


B°* SCOUTS of Denver, Colo., cooperat- 
ing with the Junior Chamber of Com 

merce and with city officials are turning tet 

wecd-covered lots into beauty spots. 


MEMBERS of the Sea Scout Ship Viagara 
of Erie, Pa., have been named as S 
official caretakers of the Wolverine, an eal'y 
iron ship of the U.S. Navy and the first irem 
vessel on the Great Lakes, launched in 1944. 
She serves as a sailing base of the Sea Scouts. 
Paul A. Siple is Mate of the Niagara unt. 
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All-American Star Practiced at Home 
ALLEGE CAPTAIN TRAINED Stories of Stars who were not “Born” but “Made”. No. 16 
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1 Mic HIS great college halfback (his coach told us 
*- The Bi pout him a few days ago) became a star 
rations fgpecause ne was able to dodge and twist away 


r of the 


in cit, Iqggfrom ta klers—because he learned—even as a 
1 phrase -y in srammar school—the greatest secret 


. oes or succ “S$ in any sport—good footwork. 
hele Watc : a clumsy player in baseball, basket- 
(be Ball or {ootball—you’ll see he’s down because 


C. he’s clurnsy on his feet. Good footwork, having 


uit and Igyour fee. help you, working for you, is a thing 
. every star player learns. 
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Star players train themselves in footwork. 
jsit a college gym and you'll see football 
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more of them are wearing Keds than any other 
kinds of canvas rubber-soled shoes. That’s 
why Keds have been called “The Shoe of 
Champions.” 


















Keds are made to help your footwork. Keds 
safety soles, for instance, are of specially com- 
pounded rubber. They give you a sure grip, 
that means fast starting and instant stopping. is 
Keds canvas tops are built to fit snug and com- ee he LEARNED By SUCH 
fortable around your ankles and insteps. They bea Ny TRAINING... MADE HIM 


bring you long wear and true athletic support. A MARVELOUS BROKEN~ E WAS 


seven You'll find Keds carried by the best shoe & fFieLo RUNNER / ALL-AMERICAN TWo YEARS 
in Los f™mdealers in your town. Ask for Keds by name. ° aad 
‘hich ii They are not Keds unless the name “Keds” 
untect ison the shoe. 
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s we ° f have won one of the pedigreed dogs or one_ 
ie The Dog Contest Winners! piv. ricot wote 
Ric ; The names of the 542 winners in the Keds Do not write'the Keds Contest Editor. 
— une in on Gus Van, the Keds Radio Man, every Tuesday Rhyme and Keds Photo Contests will be | Names of winners will be announced only 
presi- tvening over N.B.C.—stations WJZ New York, WBAL announced on posters displayed in Keds on the posters in Keds stores. However 
recuse Baltimore, and WCKY Cincinnati at 7:15 Daylight stores between Sept. 25 and Oct. 1. Your on or. about Sept. 15 Contest Editor will 
ng . (6:15 E.S.T.) Stations WENR Chicago, KWK St. Louis, : Keds dealer will have a complete list of all send ‘ personal Mena of congratulations 
Scout ind WRE*’ Kansas City at 6:15 Daylight (5:15 C.S.T.). winners and will tell you whether or not you to every boy or girl who has won a prize. 
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2,000 Keds “Hoidfast’’—A light shoe and a fast one, Keds ‘‘Gladiator’’—Yes, “Gladiator’s” soles are red THE SHOE OF CHAMPIONS 
anted “Holdfast’ gives you remarkable speed, sureness and and black! And the snug supporting stays and rugged 
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* At a height of fifteen stories above a busy street 211 ground noises 
blend, producing a hum which differs for every city As reg- 
istered on an instrument called an osi, Chicago bums a 
bass note, New York is baritone. and London sings soprano 































SILENT CADILLACS 


A few months ago, scientists, working to 
abate traffic noises in our great cities, dis- 
covered this curious fact. *At a height of 
fifteen stories above a busy street all ground 
noises blend, producing a hum which dif- 
fers for every city. As registered on an 
instrument called an osiso, Chicago hums a 
bass note, New York is baritone, and 
London sings soprano—a variation which 
is explained by the shape of buildings, 
and the number of lamp-posts and wires 


in the streets of each city. 


Like cities, the different makes of auto- 
mobiles all have characteristic tones—a 
phenomenon you can verify yourself with 
a little practice. But far more progress has 
been made in reducing sound in automo- 
biles than has been accomplished with 
cities. Cadillacs and La Salles, for example, 
are so nearly silent that you can scarcely 
hear them pass, much less distinguish their 


particular tones. 


One reason why these cars glide along 
with only the faintest whisper of sound 
is that every part has been made with the 
care bestowed on the finest watch. Cadillac’s 
silent gears serve particularly well as an 
illustration of this point, as gears are often 
productive of considerable noise. You 
have heard the growling of badly meshed 
rear axle gears. You may not know that 
even the tiny gears in an oil pump, if im- 
perfect, can produce a sound almost as loud. 
Cadillac early learned that the secret of 
silent gears is perfect contact. Perfect con- 
tact in turn depends on strength, rigidity 
and accurate grinding. To secure strength 
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and rigidity, Cadillac gears are made of fing 
alloy steels. Accuracy is obtained b: grind. 
ing the gear teeth after hardening—a »tocess 
developed by Cadillac. And these »rimary 
considerations are supported by exh .ustiye 
tests in which the mated gears are ‘un to. 
gether in testing booths — after the teeth 
are cut, and again after hardening. No oil 
grease is used in these tests. Accepted geas 
are finally tested in position in the cars 
Accordingly, when a film of lubricant js 
finally placed between them the gears ate 
practically soundless. And they are prac 
tically wear-proof as well—a fact which 
helps to account for Cadillac’s and La Salle’ 
exceptional durability. 


Such attention to detail explains why you 
hear only the swish of tires when you 
drive a Cadillac or LaSalle. In fact, these 
two cats so nearly approach perfect quiet 
that, if traffic were composed entirely of 
Cadillacs and La Salles, the noise problem 
would cease to exist. Thus, Cadillac, while 
primarily concerned with riding comfor, 
helps science to reduce the nerve-racking 
din of our modern cities. 


Another $50,000 Craftsman’s Competition 
Second Annual Competition 
Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild 


Again the Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild offers £50,000in 
awards to boys from 12 to 19 years of age, inc..sivt, for 
skill in craftsmanship. Four-year university scho! .rsbips— 
sight-seeing trips to Detroit — scores of purses of ld! Now 
is the time to enroll. Your Cadillac-LaSalle de..'er invites 
you to come to him. He will welcome you to the « uild, 
roll you in its membership, and see that you a supplied 
with all instructions necessary, without charge. 
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